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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
canines 

NCE again the only important war news concerns 
Port Arthur, but it is of a sufficiently sensational 
character. The capture of 203-Métre Hill, recorded last 
week, has achieved the result which the Japanese expected. 
The bombardment of the ships in harbour, which was 
the objective of the scheme, began last Saturday, and con- 
tinued all the week with unremitting fury. On Wednesday 
the ‘Poltava’ was reported as sunk; on Thursday the 
‘Retvisan’ and the ‘ Pobieda’ were submerged almost to their 
upper decks, and the ‘ Peresviet’ was down by her stern, the 
water being up to her stern-walk. This accounts for four out 
of the five battleships, the remaining one, the ‘Sevastopol,’ 
being only visible as far as her masts to the besiegers, though 
itis believed that dropping sh2lls have done her much damage. 
In addition, the cruiser ‘Bayan’ has caught fire, and the 
cruiser ‘Pallada’ has heeled over to port. Any hour may 
bring news of the final destruction of these last three, in 
which case the Port Arthur Fleet will have ceased to exist. 
Whether the Russians will succeed in blowing up these hulks, 
or whether they will fall captive to the Japanese, remains to 
be seen. In any case, the Baltic Fleet, when it arrives, will 

get no assistance from the oncs splendid fleet of the Pacific. 


The remaining news may be briefly summarised. The 
capture of 203-Métre Hill has meant the evacuation of several 
adjoining positions, such as Red Hill, the Russians being 
unable to endure the fire from the greater height, while the 
highlands north of Izrhkau and Sanlikido have also been 
occupied. There seems to be a general impression among 
Russian authorities that the occupation of 203-Métre Hill 
means that the energy of the defence has weakened irre- 
parably, and more than one expert prophesies the fall of Port 
Arthur before the New Year. Meantime the usual intrigues 
are going on within the bureaucracy at home. That sinister 
personage, Admiral Alexeieff, is reported to be agitating for 
the despatch of a third squadron from the Baltic in January, 
apparently out of hostility to Admiral Avellan, the Minister 
of Marine. The Baltic Fleet, which is at present coaling in 
the Red Sea, will, if all goes well with it, reach the Pacific by 
the New Year; and if, as we have suggested, it can reach a 
base—Vladivostok—an additional syuadron might be good 
policy. But we greatly doubt if Russia has the power to equip 
a new fleet within the next six months. The Baltic Fleet will 
have to achieve alone whatever it may be capable of. 


A belated but highly significant statement in regard to the 
North Sea incident was issued by the Naval Headquarters Staff 
at St. Petersburgon Monday. The document, which is based 
on “supplementary information from Admiral Rozhdest- 


times, three times by 75-millimétre and twice by 47-milli- 
métre shells, the chaplain and a petty officer being 
wounded, the former mortally. It is hardly too much te 
say that the publication of this document five weeks ago 
might have rendered the appointment of a Court of Inter- 
national Inquiry unnecessary. Even as it is, it must greatly. 
simplify the investigations of that body ; and for the rest, may 
be taken as intended to prepare public opinion for consider- 
able modifications in the statement of the ease for Russia. 


Several events have occurred during the week of con- 
siderable interest to students of international law. The 
Supreme Prize Court of St. Petersburg has reversed the 
decision of the Vladivostok Prize Court in the case of 
the German steamer ‘Thea,’ which was sunk by the Vladi- 
vostok Squadron, and also in that of five thousand sacks 
of flour which were seized as part of the cargo of the 
British steamer ‘Arabia.’ In both cases compensation was 
ordered to be paid. The latter case is specially important, 
since it marks, in effect, the recognition by Russia of the 
view of conditional contraband for which this country and 
the United States have contended. Meanwhile the British 
Government have taken steps to enforce the provisions of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act by prohibiting a German vessel from 
loading at Cardiff a second cargo of steam coal for the 
Russian Fleet, the destination of such coal having been clearly 
shown by the use made of the first cargo. Summonses have 
also been applied for against Mr. Sinnett and Mr. Roche (the 
latter is said to have given an undertaking to appear when he 
left for the Continent), who were concerned in the escape of 
the torpedo-boat ‘Caroline.’ The Foreign Enlistment Act is 
a notoriously difficult Act to enforce, and, indeed, to interpret ; 
but the action of the Government is evidence of an honest 
desire to make its neutrality effective. ‘, 


The debate on the Anglo-French Agreement in the French 
Senate culminated on Wednesday in a long and important 
statement from M. Delcassé. He reproached those Senators 
who allowed the Newfoundland Convention to absorb their 
attention, to the exclusion of all other questions involved— 
mutatis mutandis, the rebuke might be very well administered 
to Lord Rosebery’s preoccupation about Morocco—arguing in 
reply that the Agreement ought to be judged as a whole from 
the point of view of general policy. He admitted that they 
had made concessions in Newfoundland, but the Convention 
had put an end to an impossible situation. French fishermen 
were guaranteed the exercise of their rights, and France had 
gained substantial advantages in return in West Africa. As 
to the general commercial relations of the two Powers, M. 
Delcassé laid down the sound principle that the prosperity of 
the one could not damage the other. In dealing with “the neces- 
sary evolution of Morocco” France had a preponderating claim. 
But as England gave way in Morocco, how could France fail 
to recognise the fait accompli in Egypt? It had evidently 
become to the interest of France to abandon an attitude of 
negative opposition to England’s action on the banks of the 
Nile. France had abandoned financial control, but the 
product of the Land-tax guaranteed French creditors the 
service of the Debt; and England made the same concession 
in regard to the establishment of a preferential tariff which 
France had made in Morocco. Im fine, the Agreement 
satisfied Italy and Spain, and showed England beyond doubt 
that France was a well-tried worker in the cause of concord 
and of peace who could not easily be replaced. The Agree- 





vensky,” admits, first, that the order to cease firing on the 





ment was ultimately adopted by 215 votes to 37, 
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The Paris correspondent of the Times, writing in last 
Saturday’s issue, deplores the recrudescence of a blind un- 
reasonableness in French party strife. He notes as the worst 
feature of the present situation the deliberate resolve of the 
Nationalists to promote discontent with the Republic in the 
Army. During the period which culminated in the Dreyfus 
case the reactionary element was predominant in the Army. 
The Government then set to work to render the military 
spirit loyal to the Republic, and for a long time persevered in 
the task, but of late have shown a disposition to conciliate 
the Nationalists, first by sacrificing General André, and now 
by removing a Professor from the Lycée Condorcet. In 
this context we may note the remarkable disclosures made in 
the Gazette de Lausanne by Colonel Picquart with regard to 
the organisation of the system of delation, and commented 
on by M. Clemenceau in the Aurore of Monday. From these 
revelations it appears that the collection of jfiches, or secret 
memoranda, incriminating a number of prominent politicians 
and public men, so far from having been inaugurated by 
General André, was an evil legacy from his anti-Republican 
predecessors, and was a special feature of the campaign of 
calumny and defamation carried on in the years 1897-98-99 
against the defenders of Captain Dreyfus and those connected 
with them. 


The German Imperial Budget was expounded by the 
Imperial Treasurer, Baron von Stengel, in the Reichstag last 
Saturday. During the current financial year there had been 
a decline in the revenue from Customs of over £700,000 as 
compared with last year; but this was balanced by an 
increased yield from the Sugar Excise-duty, due to the 
working of the Brussels Convention, of nearly the same 
amount. Under the system of matricular contributions a 
sum of £1,187,500 would be required from the separate States 
to cover a deficit in the appropriated revenues. With regard 
to the Hstimates for next year he drew a gloomy picture. It 
had. become necessary to place among the extraordinary 
Estimates, which are covered by loans, certain expenditures 
which ought rightly to belong to the ordinary Estimates, such 
as a sum of £2,312,500 for supplying the Army with new 
weapons. Otherwise the deficit on the ordinary Estimates 
would amount to over £6,000,000. The loan credits necessary 
would amount to £14,650,000, a large part of which would be 
absorbed by South-West Africa. One proposal for reform 
was an- addition to the matricular contributions from the 
States—a scheme which is not likely to be successful—and 
the Government is said to be contemplating an increase in 
the taxation of beer and tobacco, which would be a highly 
unpopular measure. The truth is that to impose fresh 
taxation in Germany is very difficult, for the simple reason 
that the people are taxed up to the limit for Protective 
purposes; while the present method, short loans to meet 
ordinary deficits, is the last word in unsound finance. 


In the debate on the Estimates on Monday Count von 
Biilow, in replying to Herr Bebel, gave a curious exposition 
of German Weltpolitik. His attack upon the inconsistency 
of the Socialists in their excursions in foreign policy was 
extremely witty, and on the whole well justified. The 
Government, he continued, desired to be impartial, as its 
action showed, in spite of the efforts of those who wished to 
drag it into taking sides against Russia. The Imperial 
Chancellor then turned to the question of German relations 
with England. He defended the publication of his views in 
the current Nineteenth Century on the ground that he 
believed in plain speaking about foreign affairs; and wished 
to deny the rumour that Germany had tried to interfere in 
the matter of Tibet, and had caused the North Sea outrage 
by her perfidious insinuations. There was no possible ground 
of quarrel with Britain, German naval policy was purely 
defensive, and the idea of an Anglo-German war could not be 
seriously entertained. We have dealt with certain aspects of 
this question elsewhere, and will only say here that we are 
not much impressed by Count von Biilow’s protestations. 


President Roosevelt’s Message to Congress was issued on 
Tuesday, and extends to thirteen columns of solid type. 
Foremost amongst the topics of domestic interest dealt with 
in the Message is that of Capitaland Labour. The President 
freely admits the right of wage-workers to organise, as well as 


declares that the Government can neither dincrimiante aan 
against non-Union men in its employment or seekin yi 
employed under it. Turning to the question of Bina . 
and Trusts, he asserts that the national Government a 
can deal adequately with the abuses connected with — 
Great corporations are necessary, but they must be some 
with due regard to the interest of the public as a whole; = 
where the existing law is insufficient it must be seubiiue 
In regard to foreign affairs, it was not merely unwise, it wo 
contemptible, for a nation to assume an attitude which - 
ridiculous unless supported by potential force, and thin fe 
refuse to provide that force. The aim of America, as of all 
enlightened nations, was to strive to hasten the reign of “th 
peace of justice.” Generally peace told for righteousness oe 
if there was any conflict, then their fealty was due first to the 
cause of righteousness. In a fine phrase the President con. 
tinues: “The eternal vigilance which is the price of liberty 
must be exercised, sometimes to guard against outside f, 
although, of course, far more often to guard against our on 
selfish or thoughtless shortcomings.” 


Applying this principle to foreign policy, the President 
asserts that until there is a judicial way of enforcing a right 
in international law it would be wicked and retrograde for any 
civilised Power to disarm, since such a step would mean an 
immediate recrudescence of barbarism. At the same time, 
they should do all in their power to promote the adoption of 
substitutes for war. In justification of the new naval policy 
the President pointed out that their obligations in Panama, 
under the Monroe doctrine, in the Far East, and on behalf 
of their citizens in foreign lands rendered it impossible for 
them to abandon their naval programme. As for the Philip. 
pines, the President observes that the people, though not 
without many good and progressive qualities, were still utterly 
incapable of existing in independence or building up a civili. 
sation of their own. Still, he hoped that they would in theend 
be able to stand, if not alone, yet in some such relation to the 
United States as Cuba nowstood. There are some significant 
omissions in the Message—nothing, for instance, is said about 
the Tariff—and it would have gained considerably from con- 
densation. At the same time, it is both moderate and firm, 
and indicates that while America is fully prepared to bear 
the “white man’s burden,” she will do so in no aggressive 
spirit. 


The annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
finances of the United States was submitted to Congress 
on Wednesday. For the fiscal year ended June 30th, 
1904, there is a deficit of £8,354,114, total receipts being 
£136,842,874, as against total expenditures of £145,196,989, 
but under the latter head must be reckoned £10,000,000 
paid for the right of way of the Panama Canal; while 
securities redeemed on account of the Sinking Fund 
amounted to £6,880,592. As compared with the 
fiscal year of 1903, the receipts of 1904 decreased by 
£2,081,348, and expenditure increased by £17,132,299. The 
Estimates for the current year indicate a deficit of £3,600,000, 
but for that ending June 30th, 1906, a surplus of £4,966,029. 
The available cash balance in the general fund stood on 
June 30th, 1904, at £36,410,318, or £13,326,909 lower than a 
year previously. This is attributed to the Panama Cunal pay. 
ments, redemption of outstanding 5’s of 1904, and a change 
in the ratio of revenue to expenditure, Customs showing in 
1904 a drop of £4,641,003, the net result being a decrease in 
ordinary revenues of £3,952,985. For the first quarter of the 
fiscal year 1905 the excess of expenditure over receipts amounts 
to £3,571,203. The domestic coinage of the mints during 1904 
was of a value of £45,640,430, of which £40,723,728 was gold 
coin, the largest amount ever coined. Amongst miscellaneous 
items, we may note the Secretary of the Treasury’s reiterated 
demand for systematic and economical reorganisation of the 
Customs service; during the past year at forty-six ports it has 
cost more than a dollar to collect a dollar. He also notes 
the constant increase in the relative proportion of free to 
dutiable goods; practically the entire increase—£2,000,000 
—in imports during October, 1904, as compared w ith October; 
1903, being in free imports. 


The war in the Far East is exercising an educative influence 
on Australia. A correspondent has sent us a copy of the 





their legal right to refuse to work with non-Union men, but 


Sydney Daily Telegraph of October 22nd containing a verv 
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nificant, if informal, contribution to the solution of the 
roblem of Imperial defence. Under the heading of “The Great 
a Raid” the writer gives, in the form of a circumstantial 
narrative, illustrated by maps, an imaginative forecast of the 
bombardment of Sydney by a combined Russian and German 
fleet in the year 1906. The lessons which the writer seeks to 
drive home are the unpreparedness of the Commonwealth, and 
the dangers of trusting to improvisation in the hour of peril. 
«Australia was in miniature ”—we quote from the concluding 
of the narrative—“an example of how tremendous 
was the task of protecting the Empire when it was unex- 
dly beset by a powerful naval combination...... 
Bravery, valour, and heroism were proved to be small factors 
as compared with perfect armaments, and trained and skilled 
men to manage them...... If the advice of Major-General 
Hutton two years before that the force at the island was 
‘altogether insufficient to ensure its security ’ had been heeded, 
this disaster could have been avoided...... Australia was 
paying an enormous price for its parsimony, but...... the 
morning after the initial attack you could have raised nearly 
enough by voluntary subscriptions to have purchased a warship. 
This was the beginning of the ‘more ships’ policy...... in 
the meantime the Australian had simply to look on with gritted 
teeth and see his cities smashed and the commerce of his 
country ruined.” As Tariff Reformers are fond of identify- 
ing Free-trade with “ Little Englandism,” it is worth adding 
that the Sydney Datly Telegraph, in which this Australian 
“Battle of; Dorking” appears, is a supporter of Free- 
trade. 


Lord Rosebery addressed a great meeting of Liberals at 
Glasgow on Monday night. He welcomed the announce- 
ment that the Government had resolved to appoint a Com- 
mission to deal with the Scottish Church problem, but 
indulged for the rest of his speech in a series of caustic and 
destructive criticisms of the policy of the Premier and Mr. 
Chamberlain. As for the Premier’s appeal to his followers to 
come out into the open and attack the enemy, Lord Rosebery 
thought that a leader who spoke thus should come into the 
open himself. Lord Beaconsfield had declared that Pro- 
tection was “not only dead, but damned,” and yet it was for 
opposing this doctrine that Lord George Hamilton and Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach were to be driven from public life. 
The plain fact was that whatever Mr. Balfour’s declarations 
might be, he was the head of a Protectionist party. Lord 
Rosebery went on to denounce the tyranny of corrupt and 
corrupting wealth which was fostered by Protection. On the 
one side they saw almost all the wealth, aristocracy, and 
journalism of the country ; on the other side were the people, 
which would only prove strong enough if they remained 
united. Dealing finally with the need for a strong con- 
structive policy, Lord Rosebery said that the Liberal leaders 
must deal with the three questions of temperance, education, 
and housing. Until those questions were settled, the United 
Kingdom would not be at peace with itself, nor would the 
Empire attain its full measure of strength. 


A correspondence was published in the Times of Monday 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Messrs. Icke and Sharp, 
Limited, one of the chief Birmingham firms of confectionery 
manufacturers. The latter wrote pointing out the disastrous 
effects on their industry of the Sugar-tax and the Brussels 
Convention. Mr. Chamberlain replied that a reduction of 
the Sugar-duty was contemplated by his scheme of Fiscal 
Reform, while Retaliation might secure a reduction in the 
heavy foreign import-duties. He added that the high price 
of sugar could not be due to the Brussels Convention, since 
(1) fluctuations of price nearly as serious had occurred while 
the bounty system was in operation; (2) cotton had suffered a 
similar rise, and there was no question of bounties in its case ; 
(3) the fluctuations were due to the fact that the world’s 
demand had increased, while, owing to climatic conditions, the 
supply had fallen off. The only true remedy, he concluded, 
was, as with cotton, an enlargement of the sources of supply. 
These are the arguments which we anticipated would be used 
in defence of the Convention, but they are not a logical 
answer. Fluctuations in the sugar market are easily enough 
explained, but the natural corrective of such fluctuations— 
recourse to another supply-ground—is made impossible by 


The depression in the Lancashire cotton trade is at an end, 
and all signs point to a period of prosperity for our greatest 
manufacturing industry. The American cotton crop of 
this year has been the largest on record, with the result that 
prices have already fallen considerably. As two-thirds of the 
industry goes to America for its supply, most of the mills are 
now running full time again. The wisdom of those who 
insisted on curtailing the output when the price of raw 
material was high is now abundantly justified. Many 
foreign manufacturers bought largely at the enhanced price, 
and to-day find themselves under heavy disabilities. The 
Fabian game is not always a safe one, but in this case it has 
been wholly successful. At the same time, a bumper year in 
one supply-ground gives no security for the future, and we 
are glad to note that both masters and men urge the British 
Cotton-Growing Association not to slacken their efforts. A 
steady supply can only be secured by extending the cotton- 
growing area of the world. 


The Board of Trade Returns continue to show themselves 
wholly inconsiderate of Mr. Chamberlain’s most cherished 
feelings. With a bluntness which is positively indecent, 
month after month they give a flat denial to his declarations 
that our industries are ruined and our trade perishing. The 
November Returns show expansion both in imports and 
exports. The figures for the month are these :-— 


Nov., 1904. Increase over 1903, 
BOE don eo sd asavtervees £50,670,846 ...... £1,947,255 
Exports of British Goods 26,118,288 ...... 3,075,495 


Nearly the whole of the increase in exports of British goods 
—namely, £2,610,244—is in manufactured articles, the chief 
of these being cotton, wool, new ships, and chemicals. Raw 
materials exported show an increase of a quarter of a million. 


The figures for the eleven months are as cheerful as those 
for the single month. They show that the imports have in- 
creased by nearly eight millions, while the exports have been 
nearly six and a half millions better :— 


1904. Increase over 1903. 
TNDORGB sae cidsnaiccsaseeses £498,523,697 ...... £7,920,574 


British Exports ......... 272,745,763 — seevee 6,467,985 
Foreign and Colonial 
Re-exports ........0006 63,881,642 ...... 145,035 


The increase of imports was almost wholly accounted for by 
raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured, which 
advanced fully seven and a half millions. The high price of 
cotton no doubt explains a large portion of this increase; but 
making all deductions, the figures are most remarkable and 
most satisfactory. Indeed, at the moment the only British 
industry which is really in peril is the confectionery trade, 
and its distress is solely due to our abandoning the principle 
of the free and open market, in which all who want to sell 
may sell without let or hindrance. It is the very irony of 
fate that the only ruined industry Mr. Chamberlain has been 
able to discover is one which he himself helped to ruin. 


Speaking at the annual dinner of the Bakewell Farmers’ 
Club on Monday, the Duke of Devonshire referred to the 
questions of rural depopulation and the dearth of satisfactory 
labourers. The housing difficulty, due to the considerable 
cost of erecting cottages that satisfied the requirements of 
the existing building by-laws, was one of the chief causes 
of the present unsatisfactory condition of the rural labour 
market. He accordingly welcomed the movement recently 
initiated to grapple with the problem of providing suitable 
cottages for labourers at a cost which would bring the rent down 
to a figure which labourers could afford to pay. Alluding to 
the forthcoming Cheap Cottages Exhibition organised by the 
County Gentleman and the Garden City Company, at which 
builders and architects would be invited to exhibit cottages for 
the proper accommodation of agricultural labourers and their 
families at a reasonable cost, and through which means it 
was hoped to show that suitable cottages could be built 
for £150, the Duke remarked that, in view of the need 
of checking the rural exodus and providing an adequate 
supply of labour, it was a scheme which deserved the sym- 
pathy and the attention of the entire agricultural community. 
The movement, he added, was now in the hands of practical 
men, and he should watch the results with very great interest. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





the Convention. If the sugar crop is short in one country, 
we cannot now make up deficiencies from another. 





Consols (23 per cent.) were on Friday 874. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—a— 


THE WAR: BRITISH RISKS AND BRITISH 
PREPARATIONS. 


HETHER Port Arthur will fall or not before the 
Baltic Fleet reaches the China seas is a matter 
still in doubt, though at the present moment the signs point 
to a speedy end to the siege. But in any case the war is 
entering upon a new phase, and one which cannot but be 
fraught with the greatest anxiety for thiscountry. And for 
this reason. The new phaseis distinctly less favourable tothe 
Japanese. It has been freely said that if the Baltic Fleet 
should hear of the fall of Port Arthur before it reaches 
Far Eastern waters, it will return whence it came. That 
is a view which we do not share. It seems to us far more 
likely that the Russian Fleet, whatever happens, will now 
attempt to make its way to Vladivostok. Vladivostok 
will not be affected by the fall of Port Arthur, and that 
arsenal, and not the Liao-tung Peninsula, has always been 
the objective of the Baltic Fleet. No doubt it is possible 
—nay, probable—that Admiral Togo will be able to 
beat the Russian Fleet at sea; but if he should not do 
so, and if Japan were to lose the command of the sea 
during next spring or summer, or even were to retain only 
a doubtful, partial, and harassed command, the position 
of Japan would be precarious. With half-a-million men 
in the field on the mainland drawing all their supplies 
from across the water, the free use of the sea is a matter 
of vital import. Japan, to be safe, ought to feel as 
we were able to feel during the Boer War,—that every 
sea-path between her and her army is secure. While the 
Baltic Fleet is in being Japan can feel no such security. 
This would be so even if the Baltic Fleet were still as 
inefficient as it was represented to be when its ships left 
European waters. There is, however, every reason to believe 
that the fleet is daily improving as a fighting force, and 
that its long voyage will have proved a school of seaman- 
ship. As to the strength of the battleships and cruisers 
of which it is composed there can be no doubt. They 
are among the most powerful vessels of war afloat to- 
day. Till, then, the Japanese have managed to bring the 
Russians to battle, and have beaten them and sunk their 
ships—by no means so easy a task as the writers of 
“Battle of Dorking” naval fiction assume—the naval 
situation must be one of great uncertainty. 

On land, though the Japanese have been uniformly 
successful, the causes for anxiety on their part are hardly 
less grave. They have been successful, it is true, but they 
have not been successful enough. They have beaten the Rus- 
sians in every important action, but every action has been a 
Pyrrhic victory. They have never surrounded and destroyed 
or taken prisoners a Russian force of any size, and their 
captures of guns and material have been insignificant. If 
they have always overcome the Russians in the field, the 
Russians have always been able to fall back with their 
forces practically intact. But by this often-repeated process 
the Russians have been converting themselves into a new 
army. What was raw metal nine months ago has been 
hammered out by the Japanese on the anvil of war, and has 
bécome tempered steel. Nothing, indeed, has been more 
remarkable than this gradualimprovement during the war 
in the fighting efficiency of the Russians. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that their army is ten times more efficient 
than it was last spring. The Japanese, on the other hand, 
though they began so well, have not improved. That 
improvement was not possible as regards the fighting 
qualities of both officers and soldiers we readily admit. 
They began as a band of heroes, and so they have continued. 
But while their courage and their patriotism have been a 
lesson to the whole world, it has also become clear that in 
certain of the qualities which go to the winning of great 
victories they are deficient. They have thrown up no leaders 
with the true genius for war. The great general is like a 
great violin-player. Much of his success in his art is due to 
training and practice, but there is something beyond this,— 
an instinct or an inspiration which enables the player to 
pass far beyond the limits of what he has learned by study. 
So with the general. If he is to do great things in war, he 
must havethat“afflatus” which, as one of his contemporaries 
noted, belonged to Cromwell. Of such afflatus the Japanese 
generals have hitherto shown no sigu. In all that pertains 








to the mechanical side of war they are : 

machinery moves with absolute coiaiaies ut ean 
but the processes are those of ratiocination, and not tt 
inspiration. Everything that can be done by logic and 
logical anticipation is done; but there is no surprise, no 
skipping of a thousand subservient details to achieve 

as by fire, a great purpose. These defects are brought out 
with great force and ability in the remarkable articles 
which Mr. F. A. McKenzie is contributing to the Dail 

Mail. Though it may at first sight seem paradoxical € 
cannot help wondering whether this failure on the part of 
the Japanese may not come from the fact that they are too 
civilised and too highly educated a nation. Centuries of 
a very complete civilisation have deprived the ruling part 
of their population of all interest in the crafts that are the 
natural school of war. War has something in it akin to 
the arts of the explorer and the hunter, but these haya 
naturally vanished from a land which was fully explored 
and fully peopled many centuries ago, and has since been cut 
off from the rest of the world. The Japanese have failed to 
produce generals of genius, whereas the Americans, though 
not a martial people, were conspicuous for their production 
during the Civil War. The reason, we believe, is that the 
America of the “forties ” and “ fifties” was a backwoods 
country, while Japan for over a thousand years has not 
been a backwoods land, but rather a land of ordered 
civilisation. 

Putting, however, such speculations aside, the fact 
remains that the new phase on which the war is entering 
may very possibly prove unfavourable to Japan. Her 
command of the sea, so vital to her interests, is threatened, 
and she is not making that overwhelming progress 
which the best informed critics expected considering 
how infinitely better her Army is than the Army 
of her antagonist. We have said that these facts 
must be a cause of anxiety to the British people. A 
very little reflection will show how and why this is the 
case. It is no doubt true that even if the Japanese got 
into serious difficulties, we are not bound by our Treaty to 
come to their assistance unless—which would certainly not 
be the case if they were losing—some third Power inter- 
vened on the side of Russia. But though this may be true 
in the abstract, we must remember that Japan has many 
warm friends in this country, and that if she once gets 
into serious peril there is certain to be a strong demand 
that we should not desert our ally. This demand is also 
likely to be enforced by the suggestion that we have in any 
case made ourselves the enemies of Russia, and that we had 
better fight it out with her while Japan can still render us 
effective aid, rather than allow Japan to be overwhelmed, 
and then await single-handed the inevitable attack of Russia. 
For ourselves, we need hardly say that we should have no 
sympathy with such a plea, but that does not alter our 
belief that it is likely to be made, and that there is 
considerable danger of it finding favour with a section 
of the British public. A strong Government might 
be able to hold out against a vehement outcry that 
we should “save our ally,” but can we trust the present 
Government to keep their heads if faced with what might 
seem for the moment a universal demand for intervention 
in favour of Japan? But if our Government were to yield, 
and were to take any step antagonistic to Russia, we should 
almost inevitably find ourselves face to face with a crisis 
as serious as any in our history. France, with the 
best intentions in the world as regards peace, could not 
desert Russia if we were to intervene to help Japan. 
But if France and Russia were arrayed against us, we 
should almost certainly find them joined by Germany. 
Are we prepared for such a war? 

When, nearly three years ago, the Government entered 
upon the Japanese Alliance, we pointed out the dangers 
that were likely to ensue from it. We added a strong 
expression of hope that the Government, having embarked 
on a policy so intrinsically perilous as the Japanese 
Alliance, would, while there was yet time, begin to make 
every possible preparation for the war that might arise 
out ef their policy. We urged that they should frankly 
face the consequences of their acts, and since they 
were calling into existence new war risks, should insure 
against them adequately by increasing and improving 
our military forces, and by making them sufficient and 
appropriate for the special form of war likely to arise 
out of the policy of alliance with Japan. Surely that was 
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unreasonable advice, but rather advice dictated 
b _ aie Has it been followed? Have the 
Government in the three years of grace between the 
formation of the Alliance and the present time done every- 
thing in their power to give us the kind of army that will be 
uired if the Japanese Alliance involves us in war next 
pe All that we have heard of such preparations is 
that Mr. Arnold-Forster has been allowed to make plans for, 
and even to begin the work of, destroying the machinery— 
imperfect machinery, no doubt, but still machinery in 
peing—by which we managed to raise a large force for 
theSouth African War. But perhaps it may be said that 
the Government have, at any rate, accumulated large stores 
of material against such a contingency as we have described. 
We wish we could think so. Unfortunately, all that we 
know is in the opposite sense. Thanks to the patriotism 
and vigilance of the St. James’s Gazette, we know that 
instead of using the three precious years since the promul- 
tion of the Alliance to provide us at any rate with a 
rfect system of field and horse artillery, the Government 
ave done nothing. If at this moment we had to go to war 
with Russia, let alone France and Germany, we should 
have to face our enemies with the worst artillery in the 
world. Surely such neglect, matched with a policy so 
inherently perilous as that of the Japanese Alliance, is 
nothing short of criminal. It may be urged that the 
Government cannot get men in millions because we have 
no compulsory service, but at least they could have given 
us efficient guns. This they have failed to do, though they 
have had nearly three years in which to accomplish the work. 
In our opinion, the Ministry deserve the gravest censure for 
placing us in a position so dangerous, even though no 
actual harm should be done and war be avoided. If war 
is not avoided, and if we have to face the world in arms 
unprovided in the matter of artillery what, we wonder, 
will be the verdict of the nation ? 


no very 





THE OVERSEA EMPIRE OF FRANCE. 


N Wednesday the French Senate by 215 votes to 37 
adopted the Anglo-French Agreement in its entirety. 

But though M. Delcass¢’s warm defence of the Agree- 
ment evidently impressed his hearers, and though the 
Senate, like the Chamber, was determined to support the 
Government, it is, we think, clear that both Chambers, 
like the people of France, feel sympathy for the Agree- 
ment chiefly because it maintains a firm understanding 
with England, and so immensely raises the power and 
security of France in Europe. The fact that it establishes 
on a foundation of granite the great African and Indo- 
Chinese Empires of France, and turns what were once 
Imperial aspirations into Imperial realities, seems hardly 
to touch the majority of Frenchmen. As always, France 
can be induced with difficulty to believe that anything 
outside Europe really matters. Yet if we consider for 
a moment what France gains from the Imperial stand- 
point by the Agreement we shall be astonished 
that her people are not more deeply impressed. In 
dwelling on the new Empire of France, we will leave 
out of account altogether the acknowledgment by 
France’s only competitor in Indo-China that her great 
possessions in that region are in future to be hers without 
let or hindrance. The consolidation of the African Empire 
of France under the Anglo-French Agreement is alone 
quite sufficient cause for French congratulation. Here the 
Agreement makes definite and tangible the wildest dreams 
of French Imperialists of ten years ago. Weare not jealous 
or envious of France, but we cannot fail to note that the 
free hand in Morocco conceded to her by us gives her 
the most valuable section of the world’s surface obtained 
by a white Power for the last hundred years. It is true 
that the control of Morocco accorded to France by the 
only Power in a position to dispute her right to it is con- 
cealed by diplomatic forms. None the less, the fact 
remains that what France obtains under the Agreement is 
the right to deal with Morocco as she has dealt with 
Tunis and Algeria. 

All that the talk about “peaceful penetration” 
and the maintenance of the authority of the Sultan 
really means is that France will not be in a hurry, 
and that she wisely prefers to exert her authority and 
influence over Morocco, in the first place, through a 
native Sovereign. By doing so in Tunis she has avoided 








many of the dangers and difficulties incident to the 
conquest of Algeria, and she has, therefore, determined to 
follow the Tunisian rather than the Algerian precedent. 
The language of statesmanship and diplomacy must not, 
however, blind us to the fact that Morocco as soon as 
the French are ready will become as much a part of the 
oversea Empire of France as Egypt is of that of England. 
Morocco is without question a most desirable possession. 
It does not take weeks of travel to reach it, like India or 
South Africa. It lies at the very gate of Europe. From 
Plymouth its ports are only four days’ sail, while from 
the south-western coast of France it can be reached in 
forty-eight hours, and from Marseilles in even less time. 
These facts have made it a land long and ardently desired 
by all the great colonising Powers. To France, however, 
it is specially attractive, since it borders the rich and 
firmly established French colony of Algeria. If any other 
Power had obtained control of Morocco, France’s ideal 
of a great North African Empire could never have been 
accomplished. As it is, that ideal is secured, and France 
as soon as she likes will hold undisputed sway from the 
Gulf of Cabes to Cape Juby, and so over the portion 
of Africa which, as the Romans proved, resembles 
Southern Europe in all essentials. 

Morocco, with its Atlantic and Mediterranean seaboards, 
is from many points of view the portion best worth having 
of all the magnificent stretch of territory which made up 
Roman North Africa. Not only is its climate good and its 
soil fruitful, but it is known to be full of mineral deposits 
of the highest value. It is true that the inhabitants are 
fierce and fanatical; but if the French display tact and 
good sense in handling them, they will soon respond to the 
advantages of asettled government. The Moors, like other 
people, appreciate prosperity and security. It is, however, 
not only the right to possess and develop Morocco whenever 
she is desirous so to do that France obtains under the 
Anglo-French Agreement. The cession of the islands just 
off one of her most flourishing dependencies, the rights of 
entry accorded to her on the Gambia, and the arrange- 
ments by which her possessions in Africa will henceforth 
have their Hinterlands linked up with each other, will 
render her in the future the one Power in Africa 
with a consolidated Empire. While the British, German, 
and Portuguese possessions in Africa are dotted hap- 
hazard about the map, France has her mainland pos- 
sessions brought into direct relation with each other,— 
a matter not only of immense strategic, but also 
of immense commercial, importance. Except for the 
great and rich island of Madagascar, the French 
possessions in Africa will henceforth be either conter- 
minous, or else capable of being madeconterminous. That, 
surely, is a great achievement, and one which we can- 
not help feeling surprised should attract, comparatively 
speaking, so small an amount of enthusiasm in France. 
France as a whole does not, as we have said, seem at all 
to realise the mightiness of the Empire of which she has 
made herself the possessor. 

When we write as we have done above, it must not be 
supposed that we are so foolish as to imagine that this 
consolidation of the French Empire is solely due to British 
friendliness and benevolence. We realise to the full that 
the magnificent Empire of France in Africa has been 
won by French courage, French persistence, and French 
statesmanship. France owes her possessions to her own 
sons, and to no one else. All we desire to point out is 
that the practical value of the great African Empire won 
by France has been immensely increased by the under- 
standing arrived at between France and Britain. We 
also most readily acknowledge that the Agreement has 
proved a double blessing, and that we too have obtained 
great advantages under it. If the advantages are not quite 
so striking and sensational in our case as in that of France, 
this is not due to any want of generosity or fair dealing on 
the part of France, but rather to the hard facts of the situa- 
tion. It happened not to be physically possible for France 
to concede so much to usas we were able to concede to her; 
but this was not the fault of France. The Agreement 
was wisely drawn up on the principle that each Power 
should concede as much as possible, and that neither 
should say to the other: “This or that concession would 
not hurt me, but I shall not make it because you cannot 
give me an equivalent.” Both Powers rightly rejected 
the lore “ of nicely calculated less or more,” and considered 
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the whole matter just as would two private friends who 
were making an agreement. Mutual satisfaction was, 
they held, the object to be striven for, and not an exactly 
balanced bargain. It was enough for us to obtain the 
sanction of France to our presence in Egypt, and the 
settlement of the Newfoundland shore dispute. Whether 
or not these advantages were less great than the advan- 
tages and the actual cession of territory obtained by 
France was a matter which our Government rightly 
refused to consider. 

As we read M. Delcass¢’s speech there is only one 
point that causes us regret. We wish that it had 
proved possible to make an absolutely “clean job” both 
in the case of the Gambia and of the Newfoundland 
fisheries. We should have liked to have seen France 
conceding the islands of Miquelon and St. Pierre to us, 
and foregoing any rights to fishing in Newfoundland 
waters other than those enjoyed by the Americans, and we 
at the same time conceding the whole of our Gambia 
Colony out and out to France. We are fully aware that 
such an arrangement would have been unpopular here, 
and that critics of the Government would have been able 
to show, and doubtless on good grounds, that the Gambia 
was infinitely more valuable than the North American 
islands. Notwithstanding this, we should have liked to 
see the exchange made on the general ground that, though 
we might have lost on the special bargain, we should have 

ined by doing away altogether with a possible source of 
Friction. We suppose it is too much to hope that such an 
exchange could now be effected—that the French would 
agree to a bargain so favourable to them we cannot doubt 
—but if it could be, we should regard the result with great 
satisfaction. No doubt the Gambia is a very valuable 
possession, while the islands are hardly that; but in the 
case of France we should, as we have said, regard the 
absolute eliminating of all possibility of fishing troubles as 
sufficient compensation for any actual and temporary loss. 
In any case, the Agreement is a great achievement, and we 
most heartily congratulate France upon being able to enter, 
without any fear of interference or of creating jealousy, on 
the task of consolidating and developing her magnificent 
North African Empire. ‘To have vast colonies secured to 
her at her very doors is indeed the luxury of Empire. 





THE CHANCES OF SETTLEMENT IN THE 
SCOTCH CHURCHES. 


ORD ROSEBERY in his speech on Monday at 
Glasgow pronounced his benediction on the pro- 

osed Commission on the Scotch Church case, and con- 
gratulated the Government on their action. We do not 
follow all his arguments,—in particular, we do not see 
what purpose is to be served by his talk about “ spiritual 
independence,” a doctrine which, if it has any application 
in this case, is as much outraged by submission to a 
secular Commission as by the House of Lords’ judgment. 
But we are in hearty agreement with his desire for a 
speedy settlement and his goodwill towards the present 
scheme. No authoritative details have yet been published, 
and we know nothing about the terms of reference. We 
understand that it will be a Commission appointed with 
the consent of the two parties, and we assume that, unlike 
most Royal Commissions, it will do its work with reason- 
able expedition, since too many anxious eyes will be fixed 
upon it for unnecessary delay. At the.same time, it has 
some complicated questions to examine, and several 
months, in any case, must be occupied in its sittings, 
so we presume that both parties will agree to some modus 
vivendi pending its Report. The flood of actions-at-law 
to decide the application of the House of Lords’ judgment 
to congregational property will, we trust, be stayed; and 
we sincerely hope there may be no more forcible seizures of 
churches. It should be a simple matter to arrive at a com- 
promise to hold for the next few months. But the important 
point is the terms of reference. It is nearly two months since 
we advocated a Commission as the only solution of the 
difficulty. Since then the facts have become clearer, and 
the need of a Commission more imperative. It is obvious 
that, however great may be the gulfs of theory which 
divide the Churches, the practical barrier to a settlement 
is a simple question of fact. The Free Church admit that 
they are unable to administer the property with which 
the House of Lords has saddled them. ‘They are prepared 





to consent to a division; but they ask for a Sinton 
fair basis after a full inquiry, and not an pl a 
bution of funds at the instance of the larger and — 
cally more important body. As we have always pout. 
tained, there is equity in their claim, and this wa 
satisfied by the Commission which is contemplated: “the 
first point in its constitution must, therefore, be the reco ? 
nition of the House of Lords’ judgment. That judgm e° 
must be taken as correct. The case cannot be reo 
as some would apparently contend, on the question of 
the intention of the donors of the trust funds at 
because that point was insufficiently argued at the hearin 4 
To act otherwise would offend the sense of legality of . 
great majority both in Scotland and England. In “ 
of peculiar hardship, as when money was left to the Free 
Church since the Union by avowed sympathisers with the 
Union, there might be some special arrangement between 
the parties. But in substance the decision of the House 
of Lords must be respected, and the work of the Com- 
mission must be limited to an inquiry into ways and 
means. It is an administrative, not a judicial, bod 
and its business is to ascertain two questions of rt 
The first is, what membership can the Free Church 
reasonably show? the second is, what proportion of 
the funds and property, covered by the decision, can 
this membership adequately administer ?—a question 
of annual income, organisation, and personnel, It seems 
to us an impossible demand that the Executive, by 
means of a Commission, should disregard the judgment of 
the Supreme Court; but there is no reason why it should 
not, with the consent of the parties, endeavour to provide 
a way out of the difficulties which have ensued. The 
successful litigant is unable to administer the trusts, so a 
third party brings the two together to decide upon some 
compromise which shall afterwards receive the sanction of 
Parliament. 

Much depends upon the reference of the Commission, 
but more upon the spirit in which the two Churches 
receive it. We understand that both have in substance 
accepted the proposal, but there is a great difference 
between a bare acceptance and loyal co-operation. The 
Free Church seem to us to have a great opportunity. 
As a small body who fought a courageous fight, they 
attracted the sympathy of many who had no interest in 
their doctrine; but this sympathy they have done much 
to forfeit by their recent high-handed seizures of congre- 
gational property and the intransigence of some of their 
manifestoes. On one side they represent seventeenth- 
century views on creed and ritual, but on another they 
have made it clear that they are prepared to allow a 
reasonable liberty within their bounds, and are far from 
wishing to be fettered by the Lord Chancellor's dicta, 
But if they are to have any significance as a Church, it 
will be as representing the opposite pole to the United 
Church, and the sterner elements in the body will almost 
certainly insist upon this attitude. Now the Church 
which takes up this position should not blink the fact 
that they take up an unpopular position, and that they 
can never hope to be a large Church. For good or 
for ill, the hands of the clock have gone forward, 
and it is useless to try to put them back. They 
are out of sympathy with the majority of the people 
of Scotland. ‘heir standards are not ours, but we 
can recognise that they are noble and dignified, and a 
Church founded on this narrow but secure foundation 
might well be justified of its children. This seems to us 
the only logical and honourable position for the Free 
Church to assume. They are sure of a certain following 
in any case; but if they are to keep the respect of the 
world, they must recognise their status, and make no 
vulgar attempts at proselytising by watering down their 
creed to the popular taste. Such a course is neither 
logical nor honest, and we would fain believe the Free 
Church both. Their aim should be to secure sufficient 
endowments from the funds adjudged to them to enable 
them to carry on their peculiar work; and to surrender 
the rest without malice to their opponents. If we may 
use a profane metaphor, all the cards are in their hands; 
if they choose, their position is both dignified and safe. 
We are deeply anxious that there should be no further 
impasse, for it is perfectly certain that the patience of the 
British people will not suffer the disorder to continue for 
ever, and harsh measures of confiscation may be the 
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ult. We have not the tolerance of our forefathers 
swirls ecclesiastical wrangling, and the secular arm 
may be obliged to assist them to a more summary settle- 
-: the United Church we expect even more. The 
sense of their conduct during the recent seizures of 
roperty leads us to hope for the same wise and states- 
manlike temper during the sittings of the Commission. 
They claim to be the repository of light and toleration, 
and it is for them to show that their practice is not in 
conflict with their professions. They have the bulk of 
the Scottish people behind them, they are a rich Church 
with a large current income, and they can afford not to 
quarrel over small endowments. While we trust that 
they will urge their claim unweariedly to property, like 
Foreign Missions, which they alone can administer, we 
hope there will be no needless squabbling over petty 
funds. In particular, we hope they will surrender their 
claim to have the question of the property of each congrega- 
tion made the subject of a separate action. We do not 
deny that there may be a good justification in law for 
their conduct ; but since the aim of the Commission is a 
rmanent settlement, it would be wiser to surrender 
freely the churches claimed by the Free Church in those 
districts where that Church has a following, even though 
such a claim is not warranted by the House of Lords’ 
decision. It will all count in the general apportionment. 
Much time and friction will also be saved if they will 
realise the exact scope of the Commission, and in their 
arguments confine themselves strictly to the relevant. 
There is one section of the United Church to whom we 
would make a special appeal. Many of their members, 
who are in substance in agreement with their standards, 
are a little scared by certain doctrinal developments, by 
the teaching in the Colleges, and, perhaps, by certain 
political schemes with which the leaders have been 
associated. They represent the conservative type of mind, 
which must exist in any human association. While they 
are out of sympathy with the Free Church, they also are 
inclined to be out of sympathy with their own, and they 
may have felt inclined to cast in their lot with the smaller 
body in the hope that it might become a Church after their 
own hearts. To this class, who are neither reactionary 
nor revolutionary, we would counsel patience, and would 
advise them to remain where they are. They can best 
reform the Church, with which in substance they agree, 
by remaining within it. It is the old lesson of politics. 
A party may be influenced from within, but it is rarely 
indeed reformed from without. 





GERMAN FINANCE AND GERMAN PARTIES. 


1s is only occasionally that the finance of foreign 
countries has an interest for Englishmen. Ordi- 
narily speaking, the demands of the national expenditure 
and the methods by which the national revenue is raised 
have no true political character. They concern the people 
who have to find the money, and no one else. Continental 
Europe has been genuinely indifferent to the successive 
additions to the English Income-tax. There are excep- 
tions, however, to this rule, and the finance of the German 
Empire is one of them. ‘The spectacle of a great Empire 
which, in a time of European peace, and subjected to no 
greater strain than a native insurrection in an African 
colony, is unable to make both ends meet, is too unusual 
to be passed over. What is the reason for this strange 
inequality between policy and the ability to translate 
policy into action? In England the relation between the 
two things is simple enough. The Government of the 
day wishes to carry out a particular policy, and asks 
Parliament to provide it with the means. If Parliament 
is of the same mind, the necessary taxes are imposed. If 
Parliament thinks the demand unreasonable, the Govern- 
ment goes out, and the Opposition try their hands at a 
different policy, or at working the same policy on cheaper 
lines. Except in time of war, when even economic laws 
are suspended, no Government thinks of raising money by 
loans. A refusal to vote the necessary taxes would be taken 
as equivalent to a condemnation of the object on which 
these taxes were to be spent. There is no parallel to this state 
of things in Germany. It is frankly admitted that new taxes 
would be unpopular ; but the inference from this is, not that 
the expenditure to meet which these taxes are wanted 





must be foregone, but only that it must be met by 
borrowed money. The methods of an autocracy are 
applied to a constitutional system. They are applied, 
moreover, with singular frankness. We are living, said the 
Finance Minister on Saturday last, from hand to mouth. 
“T cannot conceal from you that the prospect is a very 
dismal one.” The Government will have to borrow more 
than £14,000,000 to meet the needs of the coming 
financial year. Even this sum will not cover the cost of 
the reinforcements now under orders for South Africa, 
and when this source of expenditure is at an end the ordinary 
Estimates will be “ permanently and heavily burdened ” by 
charges for interest. “I have no hesitation in declaring 
quite frankly that it is impossible to go on in the way 
we are going.” Language of this kind is not quite unknown 
in the House of.Commons. But there it is generally used 
by a speaker on the Opposition benches. In Germany, 
however, it is the Chancellor of the Exchequer who tells 
Parliament that retrenchment is impossible, that expendi- 
ture must go on growing, that the national revenue must be 
increased in proportion,—and sits down with the announce- 
ment of fresh loans and not a syllable about fresh taxes. 
Baron von Stengel can only be compared to a dentist’s 
patient who protests that the tooth must come out, but 
wishes to postpone the operation to another day. He 
makes no attempt to disguise the situation. He is not 
sanguine about the yield of the new Custom-duties, “ for 
the tariff system has never been regarded from the fiscal 
point of view.” Any increase on one of these duties, that 
on grain, is already appropriated to pensions for the 
widows and orphans of working men. , In short, “ the one 
thing at present certain is that the deficit with which 
Germany has had to contend for a long time past will be 
increased by serious fresh expenditure in the next few 
years.” There is the German prospect. 


This amazing statement was criticised on the following 
day by two leaders of parties. Herr Bebel, the Socialist 
leader, paid a well-merited tribute to the Finance 
Minister’s frankness. His speech, he said, “ought to be 
placarded at every street corner.” But he made short 
work of Baron von Stengel’s demonstration of the im- 
possibility of reducing expenditure. He set no store by 
Germany’s Colonial Empire. What is the use of keeping 
territory which brings you in no return? A loss of that 
kind had better be cut short at once. Probably Herr 
Bebel is quite right. We question whether her colonies 
are of any real value to Germany. But it is idle to expect 
from a foreign Power a kind of sacrifice which we certainly 
should not make ourselves. The strongest reason against 
hasty and unnecessary acquisitions of territory is the im- 
possibility of getting rid of them afterwards. Herr Bebel 
is on surer ground when he criticises the Naval Estimates. 
If the Imperial Chancellor is right in saying that there 
can be no thought of war between Germany and England, 
where is the need of a great navy ? In England there is 
a very general belief that the sole purpose of the fleet now 
in course of construction is to strike a blow at England. 
In Herr Bebel’s opinion, that is a very natural supposition. 
Whatever Count von Biilow may say now, the chief argu- 
ment put forward for the new naval programme five or 
six years ago was that the ships were needed “to render 
impossible any attacks upon German commerce by Great 
Britain.” If this delusion is at an end, why persevere with 
the programme to which it gave birth? Herr Bebel is 
undoubtedly right in his reading of English opinion. We 
did think that the new naval programme was directed 
against England. We thought this for the obvious reason 
that there was no other way of accounting for it. And if 
there was no other way then, still less is there any other way 
now. Herr Bebel seems to us to speak only an obvious 
truth when he describes the danger of a simultaneous 
attack by Russia and France upon Germany as “ removed 
into the distant future” by the course of events in the Far 
East. Count von Biilow, who followed Herr Bebel in the 
debate, had thus a delicate task laid upon him. He had 
to disclaim all idea of a war with England, and yet to 
establish the necessity of a strong Navy. As regards the 
first  - nothing could be better than the temper of his 
speech. He denounced the long journalistic campaign 


which has had for its object the disturbance of pacific 
relations between Germany and England. He argued that 
to-day a nation had nothing to gain by the overthrow of 
one of its maritime rivals, and dwelt on the enormous 
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damage which even the most successful war would inflict 
on the commerce of both combatants. But he gave no 
hint of any pause in thenaval programme. The Fleet had 
only a defensive object in view now, and it would have no 
other object in view in the future. We welcome these 
assurances from the lips of the Imperial Chancellor, and 
we are willing to believe that they express his personal con- 
victions at the present moment. But we cannot regard them 
as equally convincing from the point of view of German 
opinion. Count von Biilow admits that there has been a 
journalistic campaign designed to embitter the relations 
between Germanyand England, but he says that the Govern- 
ment has had nothing to do with it. Then what has been 
the motive of those who initiated it and carried iton ? If it 
was not to please the Government, it can only have been to 
please their readers. That is to say, there is a feeling 
among a section of the German people in favour of a war 
with England. That isa much less serious thing, no doubt, 
than a deliberate purpose of the same kind on the part of 
the Government, but, none the less, it is an element of 
danger which circumstances might easily make formid- 
able. The Imperial Chancellor’s kindly and reasonable 
words would have come with additional force if he had 
been able to add that, in view of the near approach to 
bankruptcy of German finance, the Government had 
determined to postpone the completion of the new naval 
programme till better times. 


The debate had another feature of interest in the speech 
of the leader of the Centre. In one sense, indeed, his 
words have more weight than those of any other speaker, 
because if the Centre were minded to oppose the Govern- 
ment, the work of Parliament must pretty well come to a 
standstill. They hold the balance between German parties, 
and they use their power with a single eye to the attain- 
ment of certain specific objects. From this point of view 
Dr. Spahn’s speech deserves study. He is entirely in favour 
of economy, but he says nothing about the most obvious of 
possible savings, the postponement of the naval programme. 
The Centre, he says, have always protested against the 
Colonial policy of the Government, and against the increase 
in the Army. They are opposed to the present plan of 
voting loans in aid of the ordinary Estimates. They dis- 
like the system on which the contributions are distributed 
among the separate States of the Empire. They will not 
hear of any further duties on beer or tobacco. Here we 
seem to have a complete Opposition programme. The 
Government are challenged at every point except one. But 
that is the one on which the Emperor’s heart is believed 
to be specially set. The Centre have consistently made 
Prince Bismarck’s maxim their own. Their votes in Par- 
liament are always regulated by the principle Do ut des. 
We are free-handed so long, and so long only, as you are 
free-handed in return. If we vote for your Navy, it must 
be on the understanding that the Government support is 
given to this or that measure which we have at heart. 
Had not the Centre had good ground for thinking that 
support of the naval programme would in the Emperor’s 
eyes outweigh opposition to many other Ministerial projects, 
we may be pretty sure they would not have passed over 
such an obvious means of ensuring the economy which, in 
their character of a people’s party, they are genuinely 
anxious to promote. We may gather from Dr. Spahn’s 
speech that the Emperor is as much set as ever upon the 
possession of a strong Navy, and that on this point he will 
encounter no effective resistance from the governing party 
in the Reichstag. 





THE BOER CONGRESS. 


far proceedings at the Boer Congress at Brandfort 

last week are worth noting. Though only represen- 
tatives of the Orange River Colony attended, yet the 
organisation of the Dutch party is so effective that it 
speaks with the same voice whether at Brandfort or 
Heidelberg or Worcester. We may, therefore, take the 
Brandfort resolutions as the formulated grievances of the 
Boer against the new Government. On the whole, they 
give cause for satisfaction. If this is all he has to complain 
of, then things cannot be very bad,—must be the reflection 
of most men. It is the same old complaint, which began 


almost as soon as peace came, and which General Botha 
in the Transvaal, the Afrikander party in the Cape, and 
the delegates who recently visited this country have urged 








with varying degrees of eloquence. The n 
is General De Wet, 7 regret to think eee 
have grown tired of the part of Cincinnatus, and to ref 
the role of Marius. The Congress deliberately = 
beyond the local Government to public opinion in Enoked 
which no doubt it imagines to be more open to henna 
Let us consider the main points in the Brandiprt indict 
ment of our government in the new Colonies up to date 
In the forefront of the list stands the repatriation 
grievance. The restoration of the Boers to their homes 
has been insufficiently carried out, there have been man: 
cases of hardship, funds which should have gone in Pere | 
relief have been spent in extravagant administration, and 
generally speaking (so runs the argument) Clause X. of the 
Terms of Surrender has been disregarded. Clause X., it will 
be remembered, provided for representative Repatriation 
Commissions in each district, a free grant of three millions 
for war losses to be dispensed by a Judicial Commission 
and an indefinite sum in loans. We pointed out at the 
time the danger of terms, especially in dealing with such 
a people as the Dutch. They give too many chances to 
men who have much of the attorney in them to raise a 
factious cry against the Administration, and they also 
make the mistakes which are inevitable in all policies take 
the appearance of breaches of faith. All that has been 
done in repatriating the Boer would have been done sup. 
posing no such terms had been agreed upon, and we shold 
have been saved a great deal of ill-informed criticism and 
apparent ingratitude. The Boer is not ungrateful, but if 
he gets the idea into his head that a thing is not a gift, but 
his legal right, he will be brusque enough in exacting it. 
The trouble of the matter is that the complete fulfilment 
of the spirit of Clause X. is a sheer impossibility. We 
proposed to restore the peoplefto their normal conditions, 
but we underestimated the magnitude of the task. New 
and terrible stock diseases appeared in the land; there 
were two bad winters in succession; shortage of labour 
at the mines dislocated the whole industrial machine 
of South Africa. The repatriated Boer who could have 
made a living in ordinary circumstances found it im- 
possible, even with all the assistance that the Government 
could give him. It is to the credit of the Government 
that as distress increased they relaxed the strictness of 
their rules, and a great deal of assistance was given which 
was never contemplated at the start. Resident Magistrates 
and police officers acted as intelligence agents, and we 
believe that no case of genuine distress which was not 
purposely concealed went unrelieved. As a matter of fact, 
however, the present outcry comes in great measure, not 
from the really indigent, but from the incorrigibly idle, who 
are annoyed at the end of repatriation assistance. The 
same is largely true of the complaints against the Central 
Judicial Commission. Rejected claimants, many of them 
dishonest, are quick to cry out, and there is no answer to 
them ready, since the Commission does not give its reasons 
for rejection. Until its final Report is published, it must 
remain an obvious target for the kind of accusations which 
were made at Brandfort. To the administrative charge, 
happily, we have a final answer. Not a penny of the 
£3,000,000 has gone in paying the Repatriation Staff. 
Their expenses have been wholly provided out of other 
funds, so that in all some £10,000,000 has been devoted to 
replacing the Boers on the land. We have not only kept 
our word, but have gone far beyond it. Our conscience is 
clear on that score, and our only duty now is to see that 
no case of real hardship (for the best system will have its 
hard cases) is allowed to pass unrelieved. The captious 
and critical spirit in which our gifts are received should 
not prevent us from fulfilling our whole duty; but we 
may regret that we ever made such criticism possible. 
With one of the Boer complaints we confess to a certain 
sympathy. They urge that the constabulary should be 
reorganised on the lines of the old Free State mounted 
service, and confined to the people of the country. A 
local levy is indeed the ideal of a police force, and we 
trust that when the settlement of the country is completed 
it may be possible to attain some such system. But at 
the present it is obviously impossible. In a Colony which 
is largely Dutch, it is unreasonable to expect within three 
years of war that the police should be recruited solely 
from the inhabitants. Moreover, the Orange River 
Colony has a long native frontier, and though Basuto- 





land is in excellent order, it is only wise to maintain for 
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paints Bi 
ta police force of trained and expert soldiers. 
tf the education complaint, on the other hand, we have 
no sympathy at all, The two points in the grievance are 
that teachers are not appointed by local Committees, 
but by the Government ; and that High Dutch, while it 
js taught for several hours each week, is not placed on the 
game level as English. We do not believe that either matter 
ig felt to be a grievance by the Dutch population in general. 
The agitation is almost entirely a clerical one, though sup- 
rted by those politicians who are looking for a stick 
with which to beat the Government. High Dutch is not 
the language of the people, most of whom know it badly 
or not at all; it is the language of the Dutch predikants. 
The Taal is the home speech of the Boer, and will retain 
its position, as all such dialects do. The Boer is a very 
ractical person ; he wishes his children taught in school 
the language most useful to them, and this language is 
obviously English. But here the predikant intervenes. 
The language of the Church is Dutch, and he naturally fears 
lest his power over his flock, as arbitrary as that of a 
seventeenth-century minister in Scotland, may decline if 
its special language falls into desuetude. Therefore he 
starts an agitation, and advocates private schools where 
he can reign unhampered. Certain European societies, 
such as the “ Christian National Education” organisation 
of’ Holland, have assisted him in this work; but we 
believe it has little real support among the people. In 
the Orange River Colony some nine hundred children 
attend these seminaries, as opposed to twelve thousand 
eight hundred in the Government schools ; and we under- 
stand that the proportion is much the same in the 
Transvaal. <A letter in the Times of Monday from a 
“Free State Burgher,” which exposes the clerical tyranny 
of the past, is, we believe, indicative of a very strong 
feeling among the better-class Boers. It is highly im- 
portant that the facts of the case should be known in this 
country, for to the ill-informed it may easily appear that 
on this subject Lord Milner has taken up an arbitrary 
sition. It sounds so reasonable to argue that the 
nguage of one section of the community should be given 
equal rights with the language of the other. The truth is 
that the real language of the Boer is not, and could not 
be, taught at all; the question is between a foreign 
language and the language of commerce and adminis- 
tration. If we have erred at all, it is in giving so many 
hours of instruction in a purely academic tongue. 

The Congress wound up with an appeal for self- 
government, We have often expressed our belief in the 
desirability of granting representative institutions to the 
Transvaal, mainly because in that Colony there are certain 
important’ and complex questions to be solved in the near 
future which cannot be adequately settled from home. 
With so large and independent a British population and 
such grave responsibilities in view, it is right that the 
Transvaal should take its place among the self-governing 
communities of the Empire. We do not see that these 
considerations hold good in the Orange River Colony. There 
the Dutch are in a great majority, and though they are 
in the main of the best class, yet we see no reason for en- 
dangering the federal unity of South Africa, which is the 
ideal of its Governments, by giving a handle to particularism. 
Self-government in the Orange River Colony is for the 
present unnecessary, and its creation there would, in our 
opinion, be artificial and hazardous. We cannot forget 
the war, or expect the Dutch to forget it, so soon; and 
therefore a community in which the majority are opposed 
to the British Empire, and do not at present desire its 
welfare, cannot expect, till old animosities are forgotten, 
to receive self-government. If the Boers had succeeded 
in conquering Natal, as they tried to do, they certainly 
would not have immediately endowed its inhabitants with 
the right of self-government. 








THE PROPOSED SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL. 
E decision of the London County Council to provide a 
site for “an adequate Shakespeare Memorial” is one of 
those decisions arrived at by a public body which it is impos- 
sible to regard without approval, but which compel mis- 
givings. Nowthat a suitable site is assured, what is proposed 
is to collect funds and to organise a great international tribute 
te Shakespeare’s memory, and for that purpose a Provisional 





Committee has been formed, with certain definite objects. It 
may be as well to state these in full. They are,—First, the 
memorial to be erected on some prominent site in London, 
the funds collected to be, in the first instance, devoted to the 
erection of some such monument in London as the Scott 
Memorial or the Albert Memorial ; any sum over that required 
for the monument to be used for some object or objects 
tending to promote the study or appreciation of Shakespeare, 
to be determined by a General Memorial Committee. Second, 
the General Committee to consist of leading men and women 
belonging to all parts of the Empire, representatives of the 
American people, and distinguished foreigners. Third, a 
Shakespeare commemoration to be held in all parts of the 
world during “the Shakespeare week,” 1905 (April 23rd to 
May Ist), so that a concentrated effort may be made in 
connection with the commemoration to collect the funds 
necessary for the memorial. 

The last two provisions occasion no difficulty; but that can- 
not be said of the first, as to which obviously there will be 
the widest possible differences of opinion, even among those 
who do not hold that Shakespeare has built himself the only 
necessary monument in his works. The point is, of course, 
that the Provisional Committee have set before themselves 
first, before everything else, the erection of “some such 
monument as the Albert Memorial,’ that many people 
dislike the Albert Memorial, and that many more would 
rather that, if a monument is to be erected to Shake- 
speare’s memory, it should not take the form of a 
decorative column or statuary. We are certainly among the 
latter number ourselves, and think, not only that we are 
unlikely to get what is wanted if a column or statue is 
decided upon, but that, even if we were, it would be better 
to begin by deciding in the first instance for something 
else. There is, no doubt, a great deal to be said in favour 
of columns or statues as a means of perpetuating the 
memories of dead men—nobody who has watched the 
enthusiasm with which wreaths are sent every year to 
Trafalgar Square could deny that—and even as to the 
much-criticised Albert Memorial itself, it is no more than 
the truth that it has its decorative aspects, though they 
may not exactly fit their surroundings, and though, in 
any case, such a monument must be left to be mellowed and 
graced by the mildew and lichen of time. [How many 
persons there must be who every year purchase old furniture 
and old decorative work of all kinds, and who sometimes 
admire such work simply because it is old, yet who do not 
reflect that some day the Albert Memorial will be at least 
interesting simply because it will be old.] There were 
plenty of people, probably, when King’s College Chapel was 
first built, who thought it something garish and wrong. Not, 
of course, that the Chapel and the Memorial can be bracketed 
together; but still, any work of the nature of the Albert 
Memorial, which is to depend for its artistic value partly 
on the effect of time in mellowing its colour, must be 
so strikingly glaring and gilded at first as to appear almost 
cheap and showy. 

But even granting the value of columns and statuary 
considered as means of perpetuating the memory of the dead, 
is there no better method of doing honour to Shakespeare’s 
memory than the erection of a column ora statue? In the 
first place, it must be conceded that British art has not hitherto 
been conspicuous for its success in statuary work, and that 
there is, unfortunately, no reason to suppose that it is likely 
to achieve anything wonderful in the near future. Without 
going so far as the enthusiastic critic who declared that the 
best way of celebrating the Diamond Jubilee would be to pull 
down the Imperial Institute and to bury the statues which 
at present decorate the interior of Westminster Abbey, it is 
at least possible to contemplate without dismay the sugges- 
tion that a statue of Shakespeare is not the best memorial 
which could be erected to his memory. And what else, 
instead of a statue or column, might be built up? In 
the first place, ought it not to be remembered that the 
object to aim at is hardly so much to give a living 
sculptor or architect a chance of doing something “ adequate,” 
as to try to ensure that the work and memory of Shake- 
speare shall be kept green,—preserved, that is, not only before 
the eyes of those who are least likely to forget him, but in the 
memory of those who, by the queer chances of life, might not 
get to knowledge of his mind unless through the means of 
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some public work or monument insistent on their daily 
attention? If so, then the first thing to do is to bring to the 
people Shakespeare’s thought, not his face. And could that 
be better done than by erecting a real Shakespearian theatre, 
—a theatre in which the plays should be acted and the great 
speeches spoken, year after year, with just, so to speak, the 
simple setting of the written manuscript? The thought 
suggests possibilities which are surely not less practicable 
than they are fascinating. Imagine a building erected in 
London on some spacious site,—Elizabethan in design, a 
theatre, and more than a theatre. A library, with the 
quartos and folios stored so that every Englishman might 
see them; a reading-room, providing the student with ready 
reference toevery atom of criticism or comment that has been 
given to the work of the greatest mind of English history; 
and besides library and reading-room, a theatre endowed with 
one object,—to bring home Shakespeare’s thought to the 
mind of the people. With that object, the theatre would 
be provided with funds which would make it possible for a 
Committee to arrange that once in a certain cycle of time 
—perhaps, since there are more than thirty plays that could 
be acted, a year would be too short a space—all the plays 
which can be acted should be acted. The acting, of 
course, must be as good as possible; and for that reason it 
would not be best to endow or provide for a single company 
of actors,—rather, just as the old Italian signors called for 
this or that company of players, or, for that matter, just as 
companies are “ commanded” by Royalty to play at Sandring- 
ham or Windsor to-day, it should be made possible for the 
Committee to invite the companies of the London theatres to 
play King John or The Tempest or The Merchant of Venice 
for a week or more at the Shakespeare Theatre. That would 
be done without loss of income to the players, and certainly 
with immensely increased opportunities of adding to their 
own reputations,—though that is, to be sure, not the highest 
aspect of the possibilities involved; still, it would make the 
theatre attractive. And if such an idea were realised—if, 
that is, it should be permanently possible for every British 
subject to know that to the Shakespeare Theatre he could go 
any night, and that at the Shakespeare Theatre he would 
hear Shakespeare’s poetry spoken by the best among British | 
actors—who can suppose that there would not be added to 
British thought an increased appreciation of the greatness of | 
the greatest of English minds? More so, surely, in this way | 
than by the casual glance at a column of statuary, how- 
ever finely conceived. It must be by the hearing of Shake- 
speare’s own voice, rather than by the contemplation of 
what may or may not be like Shakespeare’s face and figure, 
that his countrymen can best learn the magnificence | 
of their heritage, and can know something of what 
Carlyle meant when he asked: “ What item,” as an orna- 
ment to our English household, “is there that we would | 
surrender rather than him? Consider, now, if they asked us” 
—and let the reader, for the sake of argument, substitute a 
Shakespeare Theatre such as we have suggested for Shake- 
speare himself, and a column or a statue for the glory of the 
Indian Empire—“ Will you give-up your Indian Empire, or 
never have had any Shakespeare? Really it were a grave 
question. Official persons would answer doubtless in official 
language; but we, for our part too, should not we be forced 
to answer: Indian Empire, or no Indian Empire; we cannot 
do without Shakespeare! Indian Empire will go, at any 
rate, some day; but this Shakespeare does not go, he lasts 
for ever with us; we cannot give-up our Shakespeare!” The 
parallel is not so inexact, applied to Shakespeare seen and 
Shakespeare heard. Shakespeare heard will last for ever; 
Shakespeare seen—that is, Shakespeare as represented by 
a great monument or memorial—is not Shakespeare, but 
our own modern translation of his spirit into an idol. Which 
Shakespeare should the great memorial bring home to the 
thought of the inheritors of Shakespeare’s kingdom,—the 
idol or the voice P 


That is, we think, the danger which the Committee of the 
Shakespeare Memorial ought to consider, and no doubt will 
consider,—whether, in forwarding such ideas as the erection 
of great statues or memorial buildings, they may not mis- 
represent the personality of the man to whose work they wish 
to pay tribute. It would be, after all, so fatally easy to put 








spectacular memorial to Shakespeare. At the culate 
mention the very first difficulty that occurs, would pal 
British sculptors be allowed to compete in designiar 
memorial? If so, would it be right to exclude a design 
proffered by Mr, St. Gaudens because he is an American ? 
The Americans are inheritors of Shakespeare's kingdom just 
as we are; and yet we suppose that it is likely that British 
opinion would prefer a British sculptor’s work to that of Mr, 
St. Gaudens, even though the latter might suggest a design 
more Shakespearian than the other in breadth and nobility 
of conception. That is only one suggestion as regards the 
difficulties which are likely to arise if the great memorial ig to 
represent Shakespeare seen rather than Shakespeare heard, 
There are others which will readily occur. We ourselves, at 
all events, see much more likelihood of a really satisfactory 
Shakespeare memorial in something on the lines of a library: 
theatre than in statuary work, which if it is to stand the test 
of time is quite likely to displease for the moment, and which 
in any case we are not likely to get. Whereas Shakespeare 
spoken, and Shakespeare heard, however worthily or un. 
worthily modern actors may interpret him, is, after all, 
Shakespeare himself. 





GENTLEMANLINESS. 


ee OU see the perfect gentleman in Dr. Alvan, she 

remarked, for she had heard him ordering his 
morning bath at the hotel, and he had also been polite to her 
under vexation.” This remark, recorded by Mr. Meredith, 
serves to remind us that gentlemanliness in its origin, and 
on a superficial view of it still, is but obedience to such 
ceremonial customs as our particular tribe may impose on its 
persons of quality. Not to know or not to practise the 
customs is to be convicted of ill-breeding. It may bea 
mere matter of a meal; yet the French pretender who eats 
his olives with a fork when custom prescribes fingers will be 
without reprieve and quite justly condemned as an impostor, 
Regulations, however, as to the gentlemanlike hour for a 
bath or the decent way of eating hors dceuwvre will vary from 
country to country, and in the same country from year to 


| year; nay, such unwritten laws may be varied of set pur- 


pose; in one London season “g” shall be discharged from the 
termination of all words as an unnecessary letter; in another 
a single adverb or adjective shall be told off to express every 
sort and every shade of emotion; for these are badges and 
pass-words indicating that those who use them move in a 
certain class of society, and are still members of it in this 
year of grace. But shibboleths throw no light on the inner 
qualities of those who use them. Is there not some temper 
of mind, some way of looking at things, some constant 
characteristics beneath the variety of manners, such as being 
polite under vexation, which may be predicated of gentlemen 
in all civilised countries? “It may not be like a gentleman, 
though it may be genteel.” It is Boswell who so distinguishes, 
and Boswell was an unequalled observer. 


A friend of the present writer who lives in the country resents 
nothing so much as the attempt made every now and then by 
literary persons to analyse out this precious essence. He never 
forgave Thackeray for his “ Book of Snobs,” or Louis Steven- 
son for a certain article he wrote in Scribner. In his view, a 
gentleman occupies the same sort of position as the wise man 
of the Stoic philosophy. He can do nothing wrong, and no 
one else can do anything right. We have heard our friend 
condemn Rossetti’s pictures en bloc because they made him 
laugh, and no picture that made a gentleman laugh could be 
good art. On the other hand, no joke that did not make him 
laugh could be a good joke. The gentleman, in short, as 
such, is sole arbiter of all the elegances of life. The theory 
was plausible and convenient, and only broke down when our 
gentleman left the country fastness where his word was law, 
on a visit to the Metropolis, and was forced to bear the 
contradiction of other gentlemen at his club. It is, of 
course, the fact, and so much may be conceded to our 
friend’s point of view, that a gentleman, like a poet, is born, 
and not made; and not even men of letters, with all their 
intrepidity, would attempt to furnish a recipe for the manu- 
facture of either article; but the vision of the inexpressible, 
ever-elusive idea is the Fata Morgana of literature, and the 
longing it inspires deserves not contempt but pity. Other 





up an enormously expensive but hopelessly unsatisfactory 
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~ ove—Addison and Steele were always fluttering round this 
. ‘o, Mr. Ruskin discusses it in the chapter of “ Modern 
sinters” upon “ Vulgarity,” and Cardinal Newman, in the 
Jectures upon “ The Idea of a University,” gave his view with 


his accustomed lucidity. ‘i 
He says :—“ It is almost the definition of a gentleman to 
say he is one who never inflicts pain...... He has his 
eyes on all his company ; he is tender towards the bashful, 
gentle towards the distant, and merciful towards the absurd ; 
be can recollect to whom he is speaking; he guards against 
unseasonable allusions or topics which may irritate; he is 
seldom prominent in conversation, and never wearisome. He 
makes light of favours while he does them, and seems to be 
receiving when he is conferring. He never speaks of himself 
except when compelled, never defends himself by a mere 
retort: he has no care for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in 
imputing motives to those who interfere with him, and 
interprets everything for the best. He is never mean or 
little in his disputes, never takes unfair advantage, never 
mistakes personalities or sharp sayings for arguments, or 
insinuates evil which he dare not say out.” One objection to 
this definition of Newman’s, if it be an objection, is that it 
would rule out all schoolmasters, heads of Colleges and 
Halls, Bishops, and Magistrates. The point might Le 
argued whether these officers do not in the interest of the 
community make a sacrifice of gentlemanliness within the 
limits of their profession. We might adduce such anecdotes 
as that of Dr. Busby, of Westminster, who walked before 
his Sovereign without removing his hat; and experience 
would suggest that in certain cases the whole nature had 
become subdued to what it works in, There are worthy 
people who take all the world for their College or their 
Diocese, and go into society with the intention of putting 
everybody right. A more serious objection to Newman’s view 
is that it makes gentlemanliness consist in a regard to what is 
due to others instead of in a regard to what is due to oneself. 
The principle of gentlemanliness is noblesse oblige. The sphere 
of its exercise must, of course, lie in the world of human 
relations, but the constraining motive is much less an interest 
in the objects of its attention than a sense of what conduct 
is becoming. And in regard to some of its deepest instincts, 
such as bravery and truthfulness, the thought of others does 
not come into consideration at all. The sense of personal 
dignity is no less plainly the motive for self-restraint and 
reserve in circumstances that to the mere child of Nature 
would seem to justify effusion. Marvell, in his ode to Crom- 
well, noted with satisfaction that Charles I. died like a 
gentleman :— 
“He nothing common did nor mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try: 
Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 
But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed.” 
It is interesting also to remark how critically the polished 
gentlemen of the last century scanned the behaviour at their 
trial and on the scaffold of the rebel lords who suffered for 
the 45. 

A further objection to Newman’s definition might well be 
that it makes gentlemanliness too much a matter of words. 
This is a natural fault in a man of letters, and we find it in 
others besides Newman. Steele uses the phrase “a man of 
conversation” as an alternative to “gentleman”; and the 
defect of Stevenson’s brilliant essay is that his conception is 
just a thought too histrionic, and makes wit almost an essential 
element in the character. The gentlemen he calls attention 
to occupy a public stage and make epigrams. Now the 
English variety of the breed is not much given to epigram. 
The English gentleman who is not at the same time a scholar 
is apt, in the matter of repartee, to restrict himself to the 
customary phrases of club or drawing-room, and the 7m- 
mortelles of wit. Not unfrequently he is brusque; at the best 
his conversational graces are negative. His good breeding is 
far more likely to display itself by action than by word, and 
it will not be forgotten that generosity, which may take 
innumerable forms, is etymologically but a synonym for good 
breeding. It is one of the many wise remarks of the late 
Master of Balliol, quoted in his biography, that there will 
always be great need of an aristocracy in this country to 


teach the professional and trading classes how to spend 
money. 

An interesting question concerning gentlemanliness is it. 
relation to morality. Chaucer makes his wife of Bath roundly 
assert their identity :— 

“ Look who that is most virtuous alway 

Privé and apert, and most entendeth ay 

To do the gentle deedés that he can, 

And take him for the greatest gentleman.” 
Certainly the two}resemble each other in the respect that 
each prescribes a code. of conduct, the one appealing to the 
point of conscience, the other to the point of honour; and 
in many matters their judgments will agree. Social com- 
plaisance may have its root in the Christian virtue of for- 
bearance (éaie/xese), and Cardinal Newman’s description 
quoted above is evidently so coloured. Again, Christian 
morality recognises that a man has a duty to himself, 
though the fact has been obscured in our Church Catechism. 
A false step in morals is often at the same time a lapse in 
dignity, and any conduct that can be censured as selfish 
would be no less reproached as ungentlemanlike. 

But the world’s code and the Church’s do not altogether 
coincide. In the eighteenth century it was no disgrace to a 
gentleman to get drunk, though it was admittedly immoral; 
and it is still no disgrace to gamble. It should be the aim of 
moralists to bring the lower ideal into ever closer approxima- 
tion with their own by getting more and more vices condemned 
as bad form. 





TRUE LIVES OF ANIMALS. 
HE author of a series of most sympathetic and true 
relations of episodes in the life of the animals of North 
America, “The Kindred of the Wild,” has written a second, 
under the title of “The Watchers of the Trails” (London: 
Duckworth and Co., 6s. net). It is as well illustrated( by 
Mr. Charles Livingston Bull) as it deserves to be, which 
is saying a good deal. The night scenes are not shirked 
in any way, and as most of the incident of animal life is 
nocturnal, and the stories largely deal with deeds in moon- 
light, if not in darkness, which is part of their fidelity to 
Nature and reality, this adds to the conviction carried by 
the author’s pen. 

The author knows so much of what does happen in the 
woods that we are inclined to take him seriously when he 
writes in his preface of the necessary limitations of stories 
of animals, and of the limitations of treatment, which truth 
imposes. He thinks that literal truth can be attained by 
stories which treat of a single incident, or of action so re- 
stricted as to be within the scope of a single observation. 
An example of this in his book is the close of the life of 
a musk-rat, besieged by a snowy owl as it tries to take refuge 
under an ice-floe, when the tide is rolling into the Bay of 
Fundy. The incident is true and vividly described, and it 
does make a complete picture of the close of a small life,— 
rather a tragic one, as such endings generally are. But it 
would only need a longer and closer study of that very 
interesting little creature the musk-rat—which ought to have 
developed a mind capable of doing as much as a beaver can 
ac:omplish in the way of engineering, but somehow never 
did so—to piece together a life of an individual of the race which 
would not be less true to general facts than the one “ photo- 
graph” given. Witness, for instance, the astonishing variety, as 
well as correctness to known facts, and the relation of true 
adventures, contained in the separate lives of more than 
half-a-dozen typical foxes, in different parts of England and 
hunted by different packs, written by the late Mr. Tom 
Smith, of the Hambledon and Craven Hunts. Mr. Charles 
Roberts, the author of “The Kindred of the Wild,” does not 
despair of being able to present such animal biographies in a 
form full of probable truth, because “the psychological 
processes of the animals are so simple and so obvious in 
comparison with those of man, and their actions flow so 
directly from the springs of impulse, that it is, as a rule, easy 
to infer the motives which are at any one moment impelling 
them.” This is well within the limits of safety. More than 
a century ago M. Le Roi in his “ Lettres sur les Animaux” 
pointed out the simplicity of most animal life, its routine, 
and the fewness of the incidents and “situations” which 








their brains were called upon to deal with. But he also 
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recognised that in the case of the carnivora this routine and 
simplicity were largely absent, while their very presence 
and the menace it introduces completely upset the placid 
and uneventful course of the lives of all the creatures whose 
hereditary enemies they are. Thus the killing animal intro- 
duces into the world of the beasts the elements of variety, 
interest, and fear. It plays the part of “Evil” or “The 
Devil”. in the history of man. Man is himself either the 
Devil or Providence, as the case may be, in the drama of 
the beasts,—a Providence (as a rule) to the creatures he 
domesticates, but with unlimited powers of disturbance, 
though he does not habitually use these powers, among the 
wild creatures. Savage man does, to the utmost extent 
which he can. Civilised man plays a mixed rdle. But on 
the whole his tendency is to exterminate the beasts. 

We may select for comment four of Mr. Roberts’s stories 
or presentations of the true iiie of animals. In “The Truce” 
a trapper with. his pack on his back meets a bear, and the 
bear, instead of running away, asserts the individuality which 
makes a tame bear the most dangerous pet in the world, and 
resolutely pursues him with the plain intention of killing him. 
The trapper runs, gets on to the rotten ice of a big river above 
the falls, and while the bear is still in pursuit the ice breaks 
up, and bear and man are hurried to apparent death on 
two separate ice-floes. Chance steers the man’s floe intoa 
rocky islet on the very crest of the fall. He is saved, and 
sees the bear coming down too, a little wide of the rock. The 
bear makes a spring, battles for life, and is just being swept 
away, when the trapper, moved by fellow-feeling for the beast, 
grasps it by the fur of the neck, and aids it to scramble 
ashore, regarding its previous action as part of the normal 
savagery of the woods. The bear scrambles to the other side 
of the islet, and sits down, just as a bear would, on the very 
edge, looking at the fall. Presently masses of timber come 
down with the ice, and set up a “jam,” which in the course of 
ashort time reaches to the bank. The trapper, used to the 
business of the lumber trade, notes the brief moment when 
the jam is solid :— 

“He knew that in a very few minutes the rising weight of the 
flood must either sweep all before it, or flow roaring over the top 
of the jam in a new cataract that would sweep the island bare. 
He sprang to his feet, grasped his stick, and scanned the tumbled 
precarious surface, choosing his path. Then he turned, and 
looked at the bear, wondering if the animal’s woodcraft were 
subtler than his own to distinguish when the jam was secure. 
He found that the bear was watching him anxiously, and not 
looking at the ice at all; so he chuckled and told himself that if 
he did not know more than a bear he had no business in the 
woods, and stepped resolutely forth upon the treacherous path. 
Before he had gone ten paces the bear jumped up with a 
whimper, and followed hastily, plainly conceding that the man 
knew more than he.” 

Man as a form of Providence appears in the story of the 
bear which, taken as a cub, and brought up in a North 
American circus, escapéd and got back to the woods as a five- 
year-old and highly educated bear. Happy enough till winter 
came, he had forgotten the art of winter sleep, and, half starved, 
sought the huts of some hunters, who shot him, as they 
thought, in self-defence. The sadness of the whole story is 
deep, but the moral is obvious. Hither leave wild animals 
alone, or keep them in safe custody. The wolf at present 
at large on the Northumberland fells is a distinctly ill- 
used animal, Kept in captivity, it did no harm; and if left 
in its native forests it would at least be doing no more 
destruction than its place in the economy of Nature allowed. 
But when let loose among unsuspecting flocks in a wolfless 
land it at once becomes a common enemy. In his tale of 
“The Freedom of the Black-Faced Ram ” the writer, perhaps 
unconsciously, shows the only way for the wild animal that 
does not prey on others to find happiness. The black-faced 
ram runs wild and lives on the forest fringe of the foothills of 
the range, with an escaped ewe and its lamb. With daunt- 
less courage, it defends itself and its family, even worsting for 
a moment an attacking bear. But it finds salvation when the 
man intervenes, picks up the lamb, and is followed by ewe and 
ram down to the house and the fold. 

Without the intervention of man as a protector, true “ lives” 
of animals can only, as a rule, be short, and end in tragedy. 
Every human life ends in a tragedy of a kind, but without 
aggravating circumstances. The “natural enemy” enters so 








largely into the lives of the lower creatures that their existence 
is one round of sleepless vigilance, ending when that Vigilance 
for a moment slackens. Should they not fall a victim to th 
besetting enemy, death by starvation is frequently their 
portion. It must await the aged ruminant whose teeth fail it 
equally with the old lion that can no longer kill prey to make 
a meal, On the other hand, the effect upon animal nerves of 
the constant menace of death embodied in the natural enem 
is not such as might be expected. Precaution seems . 
become a habit with them, and the danger is not personified 
Except in the case of the snake, the foe seeking to devour 
them does not inspire mortal terror. Nearly all animals 
show a gaiety and elasticity of spirits which they would 
never exhibit were they in the state of mortal dread 
which a rather higher degree of consciousness would un. 
doubtedly create. The sailors of the Baltic Fleet by 
all accounts, spent the earlier days of their voyage in 
the state of “nerves” which haunting fear of the hidden foe 
ought to bring about among animals. The fact is that it 
does not do so, though in some cases, when the creature does 
know that it is itself marked down for destruction, its nerves 
do give way completely. But as a rule it either flies with 
judgment or defends itself with courage, and until the hour 
comes it regards the constant menace in the same impersonal 
light as mankind regards the danger of a thunderstorm or the 
chances of death by earthquake or “accident.” 

While this life of danger and avoidance, ending in disaster. 
is the commoner lot of the lower creation, there pia 
always many species which, even without human interference, 
lead what must be considered a really happy life, pursued by 
no foe, and never in want of food, though it be at the expense 
of other lives. Such, for instance, is the lot of a great 
number of birds, such as the seagulls, the great northern 
divers, and the rock-fowl, which no one disturbs or seeks to 
kill, unless it be a Polar bear which invades the nesting-places 
in the spring and gobbles up eggs and young. Endowed with 
great physical powers of swimming and of flight, with an 
endless supply of food in the teeming waters of the sea, their 
lives are happy and they have no history. But apart from 
such favoured races, true lives of animals can, as a rule, only 
be made to end happily if they are under the protection of 
man. Then, from the tame trout in the garden pool to the 
old horse in the paddock or the veteran dog dreaming by the 
fire, their lives are credited with the full guarantee of happi- 
ness which regularity and routine bring even to voyagers in 
the Arctic night, and their old age is protected against the 
terrors which must surround it in the wilderness, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee ae 
M. COMBES AND CHRISTIANITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I read in the last issue of the Spectator the 
following comment on M. Combes’s policy regarding the 
Disestablishment Bill in France:—“ As for M. Combes’s 
references to Christianity, we will only say that he is 
strangely ignorant or hopelessly prejudiced if he really 
believes that the arid secularism of the twentieth century 
shows a more humane and lofty philosophy than true 
Christianity.” As a Frenchman anxious that his country 
and countrymen should be fairly judged abroad, I write to 
say that the above-quoted affirmation is apt to lead a casual 
reader on French questions into an erroneous belief regarding 
France and the French. The Frenchman of the present day 
is far from being the unbeliever he is reported to be in 
English newspapers; most Frenchmen have more or less a 
philosophic—.e., an inquisitive—turn of mind, and a man 
may not be irreligious at all although he does not choose to 
attach himself to any special creed. Now Frenchmen con- 
sider their philosophy more humane, and, indeed, more 
“lofty,” than Christianity as they have seen it at work in 
France for several centuries; and any one desirous to know 
what that philosophy is will do well to read the two highly 
interesting books, “ Esquisse d'une Morale sans Obligation ni 
Sanction” and “L’Irréligion de l’Avenir,” by J. M. Guyau. 
The influence of those two books on modern French thought 
and politics is immense, as great as that of Rousscau at the 
end of the eighteenth century; now no one, unless thoroughly 
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yersant with them, can lay claim to a complete under- 
standing of things pertaining to France and the French. If 
the writer of the comment I referred to at the beginning of 
this letter had read them and understood them thoroughly, 
he would certainly not have spoken of the “ arid” secularism 
of the twentieth century in France ; he would have known the 
fact, totally unknown in England, that the French Universities 
are practically ousting the Church as regards the moral 
direction of the nation ; and he might have grasped the whole 
meaning of the words of M. Combes, whatever they may have 
been. There is at the present moment in France a higher 
philosophic culture than is thought of abroad; and, indeed, 
one which accounts for much of the general tendency of the 
policy of that country either at home or in relation to foreign 
countries.—I am, Sir, &c., A FRrencHMAN, 


[If the secularism of which our correspondent writes is not 
arid, it is a subject for congratulation. We must still assert, 
however, that it cannot be superior, or even equal, to true 
Christianity,—the Christianity of the Gospels and of Christ’s 
own teaching. That teaching is something much more than 
“good morals.” It carries with it the quickening spirit that 
makes morality a living force. That some new form of the 
Stoic creed—the religion of Marcus Aurelius—may be better 
than much of the Christianity that has been preached in 
France in the past, we are not concerned to deny. What 
we do assert is that morality divorced from the true faith 
of Christ, though it may do much practical good, will 
jn the end prove a dead thing. A nation cannot live on 
Rationalism. That a rational and liberal Christianity may, 
however, replace mere Rationalism in France is our hope, 
History, in our opinion, shows that though Christianity may 
suffer a catalepsy, it can never wholly die out. It has in it 
that which is capable of infinite revival.—E p. Spectator. ] 





CHINESE LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
[To tHe Eprtor or THE “‘SpectTator.’”’] 
Sir,—The best reply to the “facts” of Mr. Creswell in last 
week’s Spectator on unskilled white labour for the mines of 
the Rand is to be found in a letter from Lord Milner received 
in England one day last week. In it he says :— 

“The introduction of 7,000 Chinese has led to the increase of 

1,000 white workmen. Assuming 500 are married, with an 
average of five per family, this means 3,000 white people living 
in prosperous conditions who were previously out of work or not 
in the country at all, Every thousand white men engaged in the 
mines involves a population of an equal number, and probably 
considerably more, in subsidiary industries as artisans, traders, 
&c. Of these men an even larger proportion are married than is 
the case with miners. All told there are at least 8,000 to 10,000 
white people who have found employment and means of livelihood 
as a direct result of the importation of 7,000 Chinese.” 
Now is it possible any one can really suppose that the 
methods advocated by Mr. Creswell—even if they succeeded, 
as practically all other competent opinion is assured that 
they would not—could result in employing a tithe of the 
prosperous British population which is actually being attracted 
to the Rand every day by the methods now pursued ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. I. Coors. 

[We have received several letters both against and in 
support of our view; but as we can only find room for one 
letter, we choose the above, as it is opposed to our own 
contention.— Ep. Spectator. | 





THE INCREASE OF LAWLESSNESS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
[To tHe Eprtor or Tue “ Spectator.”’] 
Smr,—In the remarkable article by Mr. S. S. McClure in 
McClure’s Magazine for the current month, on which you 
commented lately, the increase of lawlessness in the United 
States is attributed by the various writers from whom Mr. 
McClure quotes to “the dull indifference of the people,” “our 
low conception of the nature of the State,” the incompleteness 
of “the reign of law,” “a feverish appetite for gold,” “the 
delay of justice,” “a widespread contempt for law and 
authority,” “the political pull.” These may be among the 
immediate causes, but I will cite evidence which seems to 
me to show that these immediate causes of evil have them- 
selves causes which ought to be removed. In the last nine- 
teen hundred years two instruments have been found to be 
very efficacious for the‘ prevention of lawlessness, and for 








the cure of it when it has existed: religious instruction and 
religious fellowship. The school system of Germany and our 
own have shown that much which receives the name of 
“religious instruction”—the teaching of creeds and other 
formularies to children who do not understand them, by 
teachers many of whom do not fully believe them—has little 
or no good influence on conduct; but I believe that all who 
have succeeded in giving to children that simple teaching 
which was heard gladly nearly two thousand years ago by 
the common people are convinced that such teaching has been 
the best protection possible from crime. The churches and 
chapels all over the world are losing their members so rapidly 
that it is obvious that there are useless forms of “religious 
fellowship”; but it will still be found that wherever men and 
women are freest from crime, there the rightness of their life 
is in great measure due to the continued existence of a whole- 
some form of religious fellowship. Americans have always 
valued religious fellowship highly, but they have failed to see 
that those who desire an end must ensure the existence of 
means. Believing that there would always be churches for 
all everywhere in their country, they allowed religious in- 
struction to be banished from their common schools for the 
purpose of escaping from the difficulty of deciding exactly 
what kind of religious instruction should be given. They 
failed also to provide endowments for the purpose of ensuring 
that in every inhabited place at least one church should 
always be maintained. When some years ago many rural 
districts became impoverished, and most of their most 
intelligent inhabitants migrated into the cities, all religious 
organisation died out in many places, and as the schools gave 
no religious instruction, the districts lost all religious teaching, 
The process and its results are well described in “ The New 
Era” by Dr. Josiah Strong, an English edition of which was 
published in 1893 by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. Dr. 
Strong states that “during the past thirty years thousands 
of churches have thus died from exhaustion in the rural 
districts of the United States,” and that there were then 
many districts in which no provision for religious services 
existed. After speaking of the “ heathenish degradation” of 
some of the mountain whites of the South, people of good 
English and Scotch-Irish stock, and of a “town” (township) 
in one of the older New England States in which are found 
“the same ignorance of the Christian religion, the same 
vices, the same marriage and divorce, without reference to the 
laws of God or man, which characterise the mountain whites 
of the South,” he says: “If this migration [to the towns] 
continues and no new preventive measures are devised, I see no 
reason why isolation, irreligion, ignorance, vice, and degrada- 
tion should not increase in the country until we have a rural 
American peasantry, illiterate and immoral, possessing the 
rights of citizenship, but utterly incapable of performing or 
comprehending its duties.” In such townships as Dr. Strong 
describes it is not likely that there will be much respect for 
law. To ail who feel that in this country we do not realize 
that the migration to towns of our country people will plunge 
villages which have good denominational schools and an 
endowed church into degradation and vice, it will probably 
seem, as it does to me, that the only “preventive measures ” 
which can ward off such evils are the giving of good moral 
and religious instruction in all schools and the endowment of 
ministers who will teach real Christianity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. T. C. HorsFatu. 


[We agree with our correspondent as to the essential need 
for religious instruction in our schools. We also agree with 
him as to the need of Christian fellowship, and therefore, 
like him, view with dismay the notion of impairing that great 
Christian fellowship which is formed by the Establishment, 
But we must never forget that to insist on the mainte- 
nance of the Establishment is not to disparage or condemn 
the Free Churches. They are legitimate and most useful 
parts of what Coleridge called “the clericy,”—.e., the total 
religious element in the nation. To maintain the connection 
between the Church and the State is not to persecute, or to be 
unjust in thought or deed to, the Nonconformist Churches. 
An essential part of the work of an Establishment is to mark 
the dependence of society on religion. But since only one 
form of Christianity can be chosen for the Establishment, 
that form, it will be generally admitted, had better be the 
Anglican Communion,—not because the other Churches are 
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per se unworthy, but because by its history, by its existing 
position, and by its comprehensive spirit it is, with all its 
faults and drawbacks, a national Church.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LESSON OF SUGAR. 
{To tHe Eprror or THE “ SrEctaTor.”’] 
S1r,—Mr. Edward Atkinson in his evidence given before the 
United States Industrial Commission in 1901 had occasion, I 
observe, to cite (p. 528),as an instance of the success of un- 
restricted imports, the fact that “Great Britain, producing 
neither sugar nor fruits in any considerable measure, has 
established a vast export industry in jams, preserves, and 
other types of fruit products.” It is interesting, if painful, 
now to note in what sort of a light our achievement in con- 
nection with this industry, in the old days when the Free- 
trade principle was intact and unquestioned among us, struck 
the intelligent stranger.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Byfleet, Surrey. WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE. 





POLITICS AND DOGMA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—It is not like your usual fairness to imply that a 
correspondent who deprecates the clerical manifesto against 
Free-trade is desirous of “ muzzling the clergy” (see 
Spectator, December 3rd, p. 896). That might be said if 
he had criticised a sermon against Protection built on fact 
and argument. Manifestly it is the duty of every one who 
has an opinion on so important a subject to endeavour to 
communicate it, but let it be communicated by exhibiting and 
explaining its grounds, not by converting it to a new 
Quicunque Vult. We are discarding dogma from theology; 
do not let us admit it to the domain of politics. The whole 
virus of political controversy lies in the assumption that the 
conscience is the organ of sound views. So far as I see, there 
is nothing valuable that good men have not disbelieved, or 
bad men believed.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. 





SHAKESPEARE AND CANON AINGER. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sr1zr,—Your correspondent “ Leguleius Quidam” (Spectator, 
December 3rd) might, I think, have picked another hole in 
Shakespeare’s law. Towards the close of the trial-scene in 
The Merchant of Venice, Portia, after insisting that Shylock 
in cutting off the pound of flesh should spill no blood, goes 
on to say :— 
* Nor cut thou less, nor more, 

But just a pound of flesh: if thou cut’st more, 

Or less, than a just pound,—be it but so much 

As makes it light, or heavy, in the substance, 

Or the division of the twentieth part 

Of one poor scruple ; nay, if the scale do turn 

But in the estimation of a hair,— 

Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate.” 
My criticism on this passage is confined to the word “ less,” 
which I have italicised. Of course, Shylock’s conduct had 
been appallingly wicked; and he learned, too late, that it 
had brought him within the grip of the law. But I fail 
to see that either its wickedness or its criminality would 
have been increased if, not daring to run the risk of taking 
more than the stipulated pound of flesh, he had resolved to 
be on the safe side, and to take somewhat less than that 
pound. I remember talking over this question with Canon 
Ainger. When I had stated my case, he laughingly replied 
that if he could bring himself to believe anything so prepos- 
terous as that Antonio would have signed the bond, he could 
believe all the rest. His meaning doubtless was that this part 
of the plot was not intended to be taken seriously. Possibly 
not; but does not the fact remain that Shakespeare lays down 
as good law what could not possibly be good law? Indeed, 
as we are often told in a different connection, “ two blacks do 
not make a white”; and therefore Ainger, by pointing out 
the second blemish, has only strengthened the case against 
the verisimilitude of this otherwise delightful play.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Hotel d Angleterre, Biarritz. 


[Might it not be argued that penal bonds must be construed 
strictly like penal statutes, and that if the penalty is a pound, 
it is exactly a pound and nothing else,—z.e., not half-a-pound 
or three-quarters? Surely there are plenty of instances in 
which the law has made unjust conditions, or conditions 


contrary to the public good, unenforceable by insisting that 
they shall be carried out with an impossible exactness,—Rp 
Spectator. ] , 








CADET CORPS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Would not Lord Meath and you admit that it is much 
better for a Cadet corps to wear uniform? Imagine an 
adult Volunteer corps wearing ordinary clothes: the image 
can hardly be tolerated. Lord Meath says that “the War 
Office recognises school Cadet corps so long as the boys 
provide themselves with uniform ” (Spectator, December 8rd). 
The War Office does not care who provides the uniform; and 
Lord Meath himself alludes to a “few Cadet battalions....., 
supported by private subscriptions.” Ido not see why these 
should be few. I do not see why there should not be, in every 
place which has a Volunteer corps, a Cadet company (or 
companies) comprising the largest and most vigorous part of 
the whole boy population. At present it must be done by 
attraction; but a uniform, drill, gymnastics, prizes, public 
exhibitions, church parades, field-days, and going to camp 
offer attraction enough to the ordinary boy and his parents, 
If in every place the men who for various reasons do not 
serve as Volunteers would pay a decent exemption-tax, the 
cost of the boys’ uniforms would be quickly provided. We 
have here a Cadet company supported by private subscrip. 
tions. In so small a place the Cadets are inevitably in. 
significant in numbers; but they are so good that they are 
quite a pride of the parish. If the whole force of public 
opinion were brought to bear on the creation of such corps, 
they would surely not be difficult to create; and we might 
thus secure without conscription the military provision we 
want, and our youthful population would be much improved, 
—I an, Sir, &c., J. LLEWELYN Davizs, 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


[That an ununiformed body of men or boys with rifles in 
their hands is not so intolerable an image as Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies thinks will, we believe, be asserted by those who saw 
the two rifle club field-days held on the North Downs. 
Nevertheless, we agree that uniform is a pleasant and useful 
adjunct to drill and rifle-shooting, though not a necessity. 
Let us, however, begin by getting the boys drilled and taught 
something of the use of the rifle. When that is done, we can 
think of ways and means for making them look smart 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tax Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srz,—Will you allow me to correct a small misstatement in 
your article “The Undergraduate” in the Spectator of 
December 3rd? Yousay: “It is unfortunate...... that 
beautiful maidens do not often fall into the Cherwell, and 
that even if they did it would be easy for them to walk to 
the bank.” In the summer term four years ago a friend 
and myself rescued a young lady and an undergraduate who 
had upset from their Canadian canoe in the Cherwell close 
to the mill by Mesopotamia. Neither of them could swim, 
and the stream there is 12 ft. deep, as we could tell from 
the punt-pole 17ft. long that we were using. I am not 
aware whether the sequel proved any less prosaic than the 
event.—I am, Sir, &c., A FoRMER UNDERGRADUATE. 





THE UNIONIST FREE-TRADE CLUB. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR,” J 

Srr,—You would, I venture to think, do a service to the cause 
of Unionist Free-trade by taking an early opportunity of 
describing precisely the nature of the new Unionist Free- 
Trade Club. Is it a “club” in the ordinary sense, or just an 
association of Unionist Free-traders ? What are to be its 
functions, and will these include the circulation of literature, 
e.g., or the formation of local associations? I would gladly 
join a branch if one were established here, or, failing that, the 
Club as at present formed, if by so doing I could render some 
service to the cause, and if the conditions (as to subscription, 
&c.) permitted. At present one has no information on these 
points.—I am, Sir, &c., JoHN R, ARMSTRONG. 
60 Thirlestane Road, Edinburgh. 


[The secretary of the Unionist Free-Trade Club is Sir 








Cameron Gull, Bart., 10 Hyde Park Gardens, London, W., who 
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will give our correspondent all the particulars he requires. 
We may say, however, (1) that:the Club is not a club in 
the residential sense, but a political association; (2) that it 
will shortly set about the work of forming local associations, 
and no doubt also of circulating literature. Till such 
work, which takes time, can be completed, Unionist Free- 
traders like our correspondent should send in their names to 
the secretary as above, and join the central body. The main 
function of the Club is to organise Unionists throughout the 
country for carrying out the double duty of maintaining both 
the Union and Free-trade. In order to carry out the latter 
duty, the Unionist Free-Trade Club will offer an unflinching 
opposition to the policy of Mr. Chamberlain and the Tariff 
Reform League, and will not shrink from defeating that 
policy at the polls, under whatever alias it may be presented 
to the nation.—Ep. Spectator. | 





CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND.—We acknow- 
ledge the following sums sent to us as contributions to the above 
Fund, and have forwarded them to the County Gentleman :— 


. Dr. Abbott... «. £1 1 O| Margaret Evans ‘a we &1 1 0 
uals W. M. Cooper ... oe ove un oe Eg 


We are informed by the County Gentleman that a large number 
of persons of influence and position, including the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Ducie, Lord Avebury, the Bishop of Hereford, 
Lord Heneage, Lord Brassey—a full list of names appears in 
our advertisement columns—have already consented to act as 
patrons of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition, and that the Duke of 
Devonshire has kindly promised a subscription of £100 to the 
Exhibition Fund. 





[*,* We have to acknowledge receipt of postal order for 10s. 
from “J. R.” for the benefit of the old couple mentioned in our 
article, “ Yeoman’s Service,” of August 6th.—Ep. Spectator.) 








POETRY. 
esc eias 
THE LAST TREK. 

[Lines written for the funeral progress of Paul Kruger through Cape Town, 
on the way to burial at Pretoria, December 16th, 1904,—The funeral of C. J. 
Lhodes passed through the same streets April 3rd, 1902,] 

WHo comes, to sob of slow-breathed guns borne past 
In solemn pageant? This is he that threw 
Challenge to England. From the veld he drew 

A strength that bade her sea-strength pause, aghast, 

Before the bastions vast 
And infinite redoubts of the Karoo. 


“Pass, friend!” who living were so stout a foe, 
Unquelled, unwon, not uncommiserate! 
The British sentry at Van Riebeck’s gate 
Salutes you, and as once three years ago 
The crowd moves hushed and slow, 
And silence holds the city desolate. 


The long last trek begins. Now something thrills 
Our English hearts, that, unconfessed and dim, 
Drew Dutch hearts north, that April day, with him 

Whose grave is hewn in the eternal hills, 

The war of these two wills 
Was as the warring of the Anakim. 


What might have been, had these two been at one? 
Or had the wise old peasant, wiser yet, 
Taught strength to mate with freedom and beget 
The true republic, nor, till sands had run, 
Gripped close as Bible and gun 
The keys of power, like some fond amulet ? 


He called to God for storm; and on his head— 
Alas! not his alone—the thunders fell. 
But not by his own text, who ill could spell, 
Nor in our shallow scales shall he be weighed, 
Whose dust, lapped round with lead, 
To shrill debate lies inaccessible. 


Bred up to beard the lion, youth and man 
He towered the great chief of a little folk; 
Till, once, the scarred old hunter missed his stroke, 
And by the blue Mediterranean 
Pined for some brackish pan 


So ends the feud. Death gives for those cold lips 
Our password. Home, then! by the northward way 
He trod with heroes of the trek, when they 
On seas of desert launched their waggonships. 
The dream new worlds eclipse 
Yet shed a glory through their narrower day. 


Bear home your dead; nor from our wreaths recoil, 
Sad Boers ; like some rough foster-sire shall he 
Be honoured by our sons, co-heirs made free 
Of Africa, like yours, by blood and toil, 
And proud that British soil, 
Which bore, received him back in obsequy. 
F. Epmunp GARRETT, 








BOOKS. 


— @o——_. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. 
THEORISTS on history differ as widely among themselves as 
historians, but most are agreed that the perfect history must 
combine something of the interest of story with the signifi- 
cance of science. They differ only in the emphasis which 
they place on the several constituents. But since human 
nature is partisan, historians in practice tend to ignore the 
catholicity of their creed, and one gives us a fascinating but 
unauthoritative tale, and another an arid monograph where 
the actors are of less account than the figures in a mathe- 
matical proposition. The more honour to the man who sets 
the higher standard before him, and aims at writing history 
which shall reproduce human action with something of the 
fulness of life. Mr. George Trevelyan seems to us to have 
combined in a remarkable manner accuracy of research and a 
philosophic understanding of principles and movements with 
a power of graphic narrative. His characters are not casual 
notes to the text, but real personalities, clearly realised and 
firmly drawn. In manner he has something of his great 
kinsman’s rhetoric. His eloquence, that is, rarely rings 
false, but he is far from being a slave, as Macaulay 
sometimes proved himself, to the antithetical method, 
On the other hand, his style is highly allusive, full of quota- 
tions in solution,—which, if the quotations be good enough, is 
a sure way of holding the interest of the reader. He has 
taken a century of English history, and, without overloading 
his book with detail, has contrived to give us the period in a 
series of dramatic pictures, with the movements of spiritual 
and intellectual change showing clear in the background. 
It is perhaps rather a guide to principlesand movements than 
a history of incident or a gallery of portraits, but the graver 
interest is not allowed to impair its vitality. Towards the 
close the narrative is a little huddled together ; and as politics 
begin in the reign of Anne to fall more into well-known lines, 
Mr. Trevelyan becomes appreciably less good, being tempted 
to some of the stale conventions of our modern disputations. 
But the faults are few and far between, and we can con- 
gratulate him on a work of real value. We have no living 
writer of history of the first class, but Mr. Trevelyan seems 
to us more likely than any of the younger men to attain some 
day the rank of a great historian. Our only regret is that he 
should spend his time in contributions to a composite work. 
A hundred years in five hundred pages is not the true pro- 
portion for history, and serious history is an exacting Muse, 
and does not permit of a distracted service. Mr. Oman’s 
scheme is admirable in its intention, and we have no doubt 
will be amply justified in its result, but we grudge Mr. 
Trevelyan even to work of such undoubted merit. 

No part of the book is better than the chapter describing 
the social life of the people. From contemporary dramas and 
memoirs the author has constructed a brilliant panorama of 
an old strange world, with curiously modern touches at 
intervals to reveal the continuity of national life. He has 
shown how readily one class merged in another, and how 
English commerce at its start drew as good blood to it as the 
learned professions. The period of colonisation was beginning, 
and the seaman was taking the place of the soldier as the 





* (1) England under the Stuarts. By G. M. Trevelyan. London: Methuen 
and Co, [10s. 6d, net. |——(2) James I. and VI. By T. F. Henderson. London: 
Goupil and Co. [£3 3s.]——(3) Memoirs of the Martyr King: being a Detailed 
Record of the Last Two Years of the Reign of His Most Sacred Majesty King Charles 
the First (1646—1648-9), By Allan Fea, London: John Lane, [£5 5s.] 





Far south, self-exiled, till the tired heart broke. 
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national hero. Drake’s ‘Pelican’ lay in the Thames, and 
adventurers before they set out supped on board, since “some 
good spirit of the waters should haunt the desert ribs of her.” 
‘The townsman was not yet cut off finally from the country, and 
in all classes still survived that affection for the soil and that 
intimacy with Nature which go to the making of the stalwart 
citizen. Poetry inits dramatic form had to appeal alike to the 
cultured and the unlettered, and was thus saved from both 
vulgarity and preciosity. It was a soil well fitted to nourish 
strong creeds, and in spite of much misery and squalor, there 
was a truer spiritual fire in all classes than at any time, 
perhaps, in our history. Strange though the accents are, the 
language is often astonishingly modern. In certain taverns 
discontented people would “make a mock of your word 
‘Great Britain,’ and offer to prove that it is a great deal less 
than little England was wont to be,”—a sentiment not un- 
known to-day. Realising that historical centres of gravity 
are not necessarily palaces and senates, but often clubs and 
market-places, Mr. Trevelyan has managed to group the 
events of each crisis round some dramatic position, which 
gives his narrative the unity of a good tale. An example 
is his admirable account of the Green Ribbon Club in Chancery 
Lane, which was the true centre of interest in the Popish 
Plot. The book is full of brilliant summaries, which are 
generally as true as they are memorable. Sometimes Mr. 
Trevelyan is led by a desire of saying a thing finely into 
some exaggeration; but considering the frequency of his 
generalisations, his slips are uncommonly rare. There is 
both truth and point in such sayings as these :—“ From 
Cromwell to Wilberforce the road lay through Voltaire” ; 
seventeenth-century rules of evidence were “the rules of 
probability interpreted by prejudice”; Laud’s mistake lay 
in not perceiving that “if there is no comprehension within the 
Church there must be toleration without”; and there is humour 
besides in the account of Charles’s Queen and her revenge 
on p. 351, and the summary of the political significance of the 
Popish Plot :—“ The truth that would have saved the Whigs 
remained hid, but a liar came to their deliverance. In the 
autumn of 1678 Titus Oates deposed that the Jesuit Con- 
gregation had met on the 24th of April in the White ilorse 
tavern and take counsel to murder the King. The position 
of Shaftesbury and his followers was not one in which they 
could afford to look a gift horse in the mouth.” 

The meaning of the Stuart epoch in our national develop- 
ment, as Mr. Trevelyan points out, lies in the fact that, while 
on the Continent national power and unity could only be pur- 
chased through a military despotism, the English people un- 
consciously developed a solution of the same problem by means 
of a free Constitution. ‘T'he curse of the Stuart Kings was 
that they were never able to read the signs of the times. 
Their problem was difficult, insoluble indeed, given their 
circumstances and traditions. It is perhaps too much to 
demand foresight from them and compromise, when such 
compromise meant in their eyes the surrender of all that gave 
virtue to kingship. Their history is tragedy sandwiched 
between comedy,—the perverse nobility of Charles I. flanked 
by the impracticable cleverness of James I and the mis- 
chievous and conscienceless adroitness of Charles II. Their 
careers have some of the interest of antique tragedy, for great 
as were their own contributory faults, we may truly say that 
their ruin was decreed in spite of themselves, The old world 
and the new could not settle their dispute without a sacrifice. 
Mr. Trevelyan has drawn a careful portrait of the first James, 
though he seems to us scarcely to do justice to his very con- 
siderable political talents. Mr. T. F. Henderson, in the latest 
volume of the Goupil Series, has produced a monograph 
on the King which is notable for its sympathy and 
fairness. Of all the Stuarts, he is the only one who has 
been generally underrated. His personality was singularly 
unattractive; everything about him recalled the school- 
master,—his pedantry, his formalism. As compared with 
his tragic successor, or with the infinitely witty and human 
Charles II., kz is a dull, drab figure, whom it is difficult either 
to like or detest. But he was a professional Monarch, he 
knew what he wanted, and he had remarkable powers of 
administration and a very clear and logical theory of king- 
ship. His face, with its loose, puffy mouth, fine forehead, and 
obstinate eyes, is a true index to his character. Of Charles I. 
Mr. Trevelyan has little to say. He was a mere puppet in a 
tragedy which was beyond his power, and certainly beyond 


his understanding. His death, as Mr. Trevelyan points out, 
was the final mistake of the Republicans, for it roused the 
people of England against them, and created a “national 
tradition of pity.” Thereafter it was impossible for Cromwell to 
appeal in free election to the people, for the sentiment of the 
people had been outraged. Mr. Allan Fea in his superbly 
executed volume of memorials has piously traced every event 
of the last two years of the King’s life, and has printed the 
original narratives of his last intimates. Let any one who 
desires to realise what the execution meant toa loyal Cavalier, 
and how ample were the materials for the tradition which 
sprung from it, read the conclusion of their narratives. Of the 
other great tragic figure of the era, Strafford, Mr. Trevelyan 
gives us only a slight sketch, which means little in Strafford’s 
case, for he was not a mere agent in a propaganda or the 
disciple of a creed, but a very complex and four-square 
individual. But there is justice in the final comment :—“ He 
served England well, for he dignified her history. He showed 
that the cause of tyranny did not fail among us, first of all 
great nations, because among us it lacked princely intellect 
or royal valour.” 

If Mr. Trevelyan shows a defect of sympathy, it is in his 
estimates of the strong unconstitutional men,—the Straffords 
and Cromwells, for they were of the same breed, who wished 
first to pluck out disorder from the nation before they talked 
of liberties. His imagination leans always to the “magic 
doors” of constitutional government, “which close: at the 
touch of force, but which force cannot reopen.” It is the 
defect of most modern writers on the seventeenth century, 
except Mr. Gardiner. The glory of the House of Commons 
under Pym and Hampden still clings, in their eyes, to the 
feeble assemblies whose wreckage strews the rest of the 
century. The age required the strong hand to break the 
feudalism of the past, it required the democrat, but it did 
not specially require the constitutionalist. He came later, in 
easier times, and in the stress of revolutionary war he is a 
belated and inconsequent voice in the wilderness. Democracy 
required its armed leader, and there was more true political 
wisdom in Cromwell than in the whole hive of formalists 
which he scattered. But Mr. Trevelyan atones by a fairness 
and breadth in his portrait of Charles II. which are uncommon 
enough in his school of historians, He even writes of him 
with a kind of gusto, which the spectacle of the humourist in 
high places cannot fail to rouse in the austerest critic :— 

“On the 25th of May the English world stood crowded on 
Dover beach, to see what kind of angel was the deliverer for 
whom they had sent. A man stepped out of the boat, whose 
thick, sensuous lips, dark hair and face of a type more common in 
Southern Europe, confessed an origin and temperament in every 
way the opposite to those of the English squire who had grown 
up among the Puritans of Huntingdon. The Mayor of Dover put 
the English Bible into the strange hand. He of the thick lips 
declared that ‘it was the thing that he loved above all things in 
the world.’ The worthy Mayor was enchanted at so honest an 
answer, for he did not perceive that the comic spirit had landed 
on our coast. The wittiest company of comedians that history 
records had come to tread the stage for a while, as little appre- 
ciated on the whole by the English people as were the great 
tragedians who had played their piece and were departing, undis- 
mayed by the howling and the fury, wrapped in the dignity of 
self-dependent virtue, Republicans without fear, without repent- 
ance, without hope.” 


RECENT ECONOMIC CONTROVERSY.* 

“THE science of political economy as established in this 
masterpiece,” observes Mr. Hirst of The Wealth of Nations, 
“is inextricably bound up with the doctrine of free-trade.” It 
would be difficult for any one who has read even a tithe of the 
excellent literature on the subject which the Fiscal con- 
troversy has called forth to dispute the general truth of this 
observation, and equally difficult for such a reader to rétain 
the opinion that the Free-trade régime, so largely due to the 
inspiration of that great work, the methods and conclusions of 
which are curiously applicable to the changed circumstances 
of the present day, can be safely tampered with. The appeal 
of those who are in favour of reform or reaction to the change 
of circumstances, and especially to the example of foreign 








* (1) Modern Tariff fon By Percy Ashley. With Preface by the Bight 
Hon. R. B, Haldane,M.P. London: John Murray. pa 6d. ea The 
Free Trade Movement. By W. Cunningham, DD. ondon: C. J. Clay and 
Sons. [2s. 6d. net.]|——(3) Economic Method and Lconomic Fallacies. By 
W. W. Carlile. London: Edward Arnold. [10s. 6d. net.]|——(4) Adam Smith. 
By Francis W. Hirst. ‘English Men of Letters.” London: Macmillan and 





Co. net. |——(5) Work and Wages. By Sydney J. Chapman, M.A. With 
ney uction by Lord Brassey, K.C.B, London: Longmans and Co, [7s 6d, 
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countries, gives peculiar value to such a book as that in 


which Mr. Asbley has sketched for students the development 
of tariff policy in those States which are most frequently 
compared with the United Kingdom,—Germany, the United 
States, and France. One practical result of his inquiry, as 
Mr. Haldane points out in an admirably terse and weighty 
introduction, is to show that no analogy presents itself which 
could usefully be followed by Great Britain from an economic 
standpoint. “As well might we draw the inference that we 
should substitute for our own Constitution that of the United 
States or Germany because they ave prosperous under their 
political arrangements.” The story of French tariff policy, how- 
ever, a “striking illustration of the tendency of a protective 
system to get the upper hand, and having got it to keep it,” 
has lessons for us which are not so often dwelt upon. To all 
appearance France has only been saved from economic decline 
by the possession of an exceptionally fertile soil, for her 
foreign trade is insignificant and limited toa remarkable degree 
for a maritime nation with a great seaboard. Mr. Ashley 
draws an interesting contrast between the progress in this 
respect which characterised the country during the Free- 
trade epoch from 1860 to 1870, and the stagnation which has 
taken its place since 1872. The operation of the Cobden type 
of commercial treaties has never received sufficient notice 
from commercial historians. It is not too much to say that 
under their influence Europe was in a fair way to realise the 
most optimistic of Cobden’s predictions about international 
Free-trade. Many reasons are given in works like Mr. 
Ashley’s for the Protectionist reaction of the “seventies,” 
but the most serious of them all is never alluded to,—namely, 
the indifference, and even active hostility, of the British 
Government, under the influence of Mr. Lowe’s dogmatic and 
insular prejudices, to the treaty policy. It is a singular 
fact that Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister should have been 
brought to acquiesce in the destruction of one of his own 
most promising and successful undertakings as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Dr. Cunningham, to whose province would 
properly fall an adequate appreciation of Cobden’s treaty 
policy, devotes very little space to the subject, though he treats 
at greaterlength and with more sympathy the reaction against 
Free-trade which followed in Europe, and more slowly in 
England, upon its failure. His short history of the Free-trade 
movement is, however, treated in a thoroughly interesting 
way, though not altogether in a manner, we should imagine, 
to satisfy the demands of the Tariff Reform League, under 
whose banner he has allowed himself to be enrolled. He 
writes, indeed, with high approval of the mercantile system 
and its results in the development of England in the 
eighteenth century, going so far as to attribute to it the 
triumph of this country in the Napoleonic struggle. Historical 
students, we believe, would not overlook as he does the effect 
of Pitt’s liberal economic administration before the outbreak 
of the French Revolutionary War, which enabled the country 
to recover from the losses of the war of the American Revolu- 
tion; nor the decline in the naval strength of France, from 
internal causes, before it was destroyed by Nelson and his 
Captains. But if the mercantile system was successful in the 
equal encouragement it gave to vital interests in England 
before the war, Dr. Cunningham does not explain why it 
failed so miserably, as he admits it did, after 1815. Another 
most important admission, coming from such a quarter, is 
that of the “disastrous failure” of the Corn-law of 1815. 
“The experiment,” he writes, “was crucial; a highly pro- 
tective tariff did not and could not render Great Britain 
self-sufficing ; we must rely on the extension of our commerce 
and the maintenance of our supremacy at sea for a large 
portion of the corn which is necessary for our population. 
That point was settled finally and by experience.” Every- 
thing which Free-traders contend for follows upon such 
admissions as these. The concluding chapters form a plea 
for an Imperial system based on preferences, with the usual 
denunciation of cosmopolitan competition. “Dreamy” is the 
epithet which best fits these speculations, which are mode- 
rately expressed, but far from helpful in a practical sense. 
Cosmopolitanism, Nationalism, Colonialism are convenient 
terms to fling about, but mean in reality very little. They 
proceed largely from a mistaken conception of a nation or an 
Empire as a trading unit. Cobden’s internationalism, splendid 
political ideal as it was, had very little to do with the abiding 
hold his tariff reforms have taken on the British nation; nor 


does the Briton’s natural affection for British Colonies or 
Dependencies influence him greatly in the matter of buying 
and selling. “Cosmopolitan competition,” says Dr. Cun- 
ningham, “ allows each country to exert a deleterious influence 
on its neighbours; the strong to depress the weak and the 
poor to drag down others to its level.” Free-trade, he thinks, 
may tend to the “ depression or disintegration of independent 
political communities,” though it is “economically advan- 
tageous to the world as a whole and to consumers individually 
at any given moment.” The whole theory seems to rest on a 
quite exaggerated notion of what tariffs can do in the way of 
protection against such a danger as is here imagined. Until, 
at all events, we can discover a community which has thus 
suffered, we may safely dismiss such apprehensions as fanciful. 
If France was economically weaker than ourselves in 1860, 
she certainly did not suffer from the freer relations established 
in that year with Great Britain. If it is asserted that Great 
Britain herself is beginning to suffer from the devastating 
effect of competition with stronger and more enterprising 
nations, we are entitled to ask for some proof of the fact. 
Dr. Cunningham points to none, except to suggestions of 
“ physical deterioration,” and to the decreased value of 
agricultural land, the remedy for which he has himself 
declared to be impossible to put again in force. 

It is refreshing to turn to the acute practical reasoning 
based on the facts of foreign commerce to be found in 
Part III. of Mr. W. W. Carlile’s Economic Method and 
Economic Fallacies. He deals very clearly with the evidence 
of unparalleled prosperity presented by the facts as to the 
balance between imports and exports properly understood. 
He sums up the results of Free-trade “as tested by the old 
mercantilish or modern business standard ” thus :— 

“We have accumulated a share of the world’s treasure, that is 
to say of its profit and interest bearing investments, that is in- 
comparably greater than that of any other European country, and 
that also appears to be increasing much more rapidly than any of 
theirs; and we have achieved this in spite of such handicaps, 
first, as the withdrawal of labour from production for export by 
the very fact of our own wealth and prosperity ; second, as our 
plunge into municipal socialism ; third, as the inordinate power 
and suicidal policy of our Trade Unions; and fourth, as our 
amazing backwardness in the matter of technical education.” 

Mr. Carlile has some suggestive criticism of the appeal to 
the consumer, or, rather, of the way of putting that appeal, 
which is the basis of the Free-trade argument. It is probably 
true that the direct appeal to the poor consumer of food is 
less effective than it was in times when a great purt of the 
population of Great Britain was on the verge of starvation. 
He feels the force of the Protectionist’s question, “‘ What is 
the use of cheap commodities to you if youare out of employ- 
ment and have no means with which to buy them?” The 
real answer is that Free-trade, and not Protection, promotes 
employment in the end; but though it is essential to establish 
this point by argument from experience and theory, we do not 
agree with Mr. Carlile that the answer involves the substitution 
of production for consumption “as an end.” To do so is 
surely to put the cart before the horse. ‘“ Consumption,” 
said Adam Smith, “is the sole end of all production, and the 
interest of the producer ought to be attended to only so far 
as it may be necessary for promoting that of the consumer.” 
The violation of this rule must always result in the creation 
of a privileged class at the expense of the community 
at large. 

Mr. Carlile deals very effectively with the “wide markets ” 
argument :— 

“The American manufacturer, perhaps we are told, has an 
assured market of 70 million people; add to that the English 
market, which is free to him, of 40 millions, and he has a total 
population of 110 millions, while the English manufacturer, on 
the other hand, has only a market of 40 million people altogether, 
and even in that he is exposed to the competition of the civilised 
world.” 

Mr. Carlile gives the reply which explains why, for instance, 
as a matter of fact, we can more than hold our own with 
Germany in supplying French markets or with France in 
supplying German markets, why we are able almost to 
monopolise the free market of India, why, finally, many of 
the largest American manufacturers for foreign markets have 
established their works in this country :— 

“ There are two ways,” he writes, ‘in which a man may gain in 
commerce or industry: one is by selling at a high price, and the 
other by buying or producing at a low price. Profit depends on 





the margin between the cost and the sale price, and may, of 
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course, be cut into either from above or from below. FreoTrade, 
as compared with Protection, is liable, it may be held, to allow 
the margin to be cut into from above, but it is quite overlooked 
by those who propound the wide markets argument that Pro- 
0g Na to cause it to be cut into far more disastrously from 
ow. 

Nothing is more certain, as the Duke of Devonshire recently 
demonstrated with his usual crushing lucidity at Manchester, 
than that Protection is powerless to assist an export trade; 
and we agree with Mr. Carlile in the opinion that, in spite of 
talk about the superior value of the home trade to a country, 
it is upon the maintenance of the export trade that the in- 
dustrial existence of this country mainly depends. 

We regret that we have little space in which to speak of 
Mr. Hirst’s eminently readable biography of Adam Smith. 
His volume brings out very thoroughly not only the 
greatness of Adam Smith’s work, but the personality of the 
man himself. Nor can we do more than allude to Lord 
Brassey's introduction to the valuable sequel to his own former 
work written by Mr. Chapman. He “passes in review all 
our leading industries, and finds the British workman second 
to none.” If anything is worse than over-confidence, it is the 
conviction of our approaching decadence which the vehement 
—we had almost said unpatriotic—outcries of Mr. Chamber- 
lain have done much to create both at home and abroad. 





THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR.* 
Mr. CuntiFFer’s History of the Boer War enjoys this dis- 
tinction among all the innumerable volumes which have dealt 
with various aspects or phases of the long struggle, that it is 
the only considerable treatise which has not been written by 
an eyewitness. This at once gives it an immense advantage, 
as a serious contribution to the careful study of the campaign, 
over everything which has yet appeared, excepting, perhaps, the 
“Times” History and the brief but scholarly work of the great 
General Staff of Berlin. As first-hand authorities, books like 
De Wet’s Three Years’ War, or Mr. Goldman’s study of the 
cavalry aspects of Lord Roberts’s campaign, are of great value 
to the historian. But the inevitable tendency in any writer 
to take a partisan view of events quorum pars magna fuit 
renders these unsafe guides when we are concerned rather 
with facts than with arguments or ideas. Books, again, 
which are written from the point of view of the war corre- 
spondent, like Dr. Conan Doyle’s excellent general sketch, 
or the works of Messrs. Nevinson and Pearse relating to the 
siege of Ladysmith, are by their very nature devoid of that 
careful sifting of evidence and calm judicial verdict which 
are essential to any work of real historical value. As 
throwing light upon particular incidents, or serving to 


elucidate obscure points of detail, the contemporaneous | 


impressions of eyewitnesses are, of course, essential. But 
it may well be doubted whether for an accurate and im- 
partial history of warlike operations it is ever possible to 
trust solely to the work of any actor in the scenes under 
review ; and it is for these reasons that we prefer Mr. Oman’s 
History of the Peninsular War to the work of the immortal 
Napier, and shall probably find Mr. Cunliffe’s account of the 
operations terminating in the fall of Bloemfontein more 
reliable even than the long-awaited official history compiled 
under the direction of the protagonists themselves. 

The “ Times” History, again, has set itself to draw a definite 
lesson from the war. It is a brilliant essay on the manifold 
deficiencies of our military system, and of the military training 
of the “nineties,” invaluable for the practical conclusion 
that it draws, and the policy which it urges upon the states- 
men of the day for the reform of that system and training. 
Nevertheless, there is still room for a dispassionate 
appreciation of the South African Campaign in cold blood 


by an historian whose avowed object is the study of the | 


practice of war in itself and for itself; and this is what Mr. 
Cunliffe has set himself, as we think highly successfully, to 
provide. Judged from this standpoint, Mr. Cunliffe’s second 
volume is infinitely superior to his first. This is at once 
explained by the circumstances in which each volume was 
written, as set forth in the preface. Vol. I. appeared in fort- 


nightly instalments during the actual progress of the war; 

first-hand information from the actors themselves was there- 

fore unobtainable, and Mr. Cunliffe was obliged to rely 
* The History of the Boer War to the Occupation of Bloemfontein, By F. E. E. 
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principally on the very unsatisfactory material furnished by 
the daily Press, and on such scanty official documents ag pis 
to light from time to time. The i A 

AS : t sanguine expectation 
which we all enjoyed in the summer of 190] of the 
early termination of the war brought Mr. Cunliffe anq his 
publishers to the fortunate decision to drop the instalment 
system, and to postpone further publication until the whole of 
the second volume was ready. That three and a half years 
should have elapsed between the appearance of the two 
volumes is a matter for congratulation rather than for 
apology, for although the flood of literature, despatches, and 
official reports that has poured in upon the historian since 
the winter of 1901 has enormously increased the labour of 
compilation—and as late as last spring the evidence given 
before the War Commission and the publication of the 
German Staff History entailed much reconsideration and re. 
casting—it is thanks to this deluge of information that My. 
Cunliffe has been able in his second volume to give us the 
| full advantage of his real talent as a student of war. 

Mr. Cunliffe is, however, no mere armchair critic. He jg 
fully qualified to speak with authority, though he has neither 
been a war correspondent nor commanded a troop of Irregular 
horse. There are few, even of our most distinguished 
soldiers, who possess such an intimate acquaintance with the 
detail of Napoleon’s campaigns, and his grasp of the larger 
aspects of the problem of war is profound. When he criti- 
cises, and he does not hesitate to do so—there is no ambiguity, 
for instance, as to his view of the famous “spatchcock” 
telegram, or the lamentable blunders which led to the 
capture of the great convoy at Waterval—his criticisms carry 
additional weight from the modesty and moderation of their 
expression. He argues that “it is often more unjust to 
abstain from comment than to indulge in it,” and while he 
| does not shrink from exposing mistakes such as these, and 
| above all, from showing their deplorable effect upon the whole 
causes of the campaign, there is no gloating over painful 
incidents, and wherever possible he concedes to the officers 
responsible every reasonable plea of extenuating circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Cunliffe’s second volume opens with the investment and 
siege of Ladysmith—his first had already brought us down 
to the successful termination of the relief operations—and 
the problems of the defence of that place, together with the 
arguments against and in favour of its retention, are care- 
fully set forth. Sir George White’s decision not to attempt 
the occupation of Bulwana is, we think, justly endorsed, on 
the ground that after Nicholson’s Nek, and the despatch of 
{the Dublin Fusiliers to Estcourt, there were not sufficient 
troops available to justify such an attempt. Mr. Cunliffe 
is less convinced of the wisdom of retaining the cavalry in 
Ladysmith, a decision deliberately arrived at in spite of the 
opposing arguments of Generals French and Hunter. Events 
proved that for defensive purposes the retention of the Dublin 
Fusiliers in their place would have been of more value, and 
that, owing to the longueurs of General Buller’s advance, 
the opportunity for a vigorous offensive against the flanks 
and rear of a retreating enemy never came. Still, as Mr. 
Cunliffe points out, while it is extremely doubtful whether 
these regiments would have made much of a partisan 
warfare on the Colenso line for the defence of the communi- 
cations with the South, their value as a mobile reserve in Lady- 
smith would have been incalculable against an enemy who 
had really intended to drive the attack home at one point in 
the widely extended perimeter of the defences; and, in 
addition, to send them away was to “proclaim beforehand to 
| the Boers the passive nature of the intended defence.” 
| The events of the siege itself, and more particularly of the 
| great assault upon Wagon Hill, are comprehensively dealt 
with. The brilliancy of Sir Ian Hamilton’s later services 
| does not save him from being held responsible for the failure 
adequately to secure that section of the defences. On the 
other hand, General Hunter is excused for his irregular 
conduct as Chief of the Staff in leading the successful sortie 
upen “ Long Tom” by the new and interesting fact that the 
sortie was only permitted by Sir George White on the con- 
dition that General Hunter should lead it. 

We are unable, of course, to do more than touch upon the 
fringe of the many problems which are raised by Mr. Cunliffe 
in his valuable contribution to the history of the war down to 
the occupation of Bloemfontein. In his chapter on the 
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Volunteers of the Empire, and in his general view of the 
yalue of the services performed by the Irregular contingents, 
our historian perhaps shows the defects of his merits. His 
i re pro 
a. they are the result of the careful sifting and 
imprying of the evidence that has been obtainable, and the 
aaa proportion of this evidence is clearly derived from 
: Regular” sources. Consequently his views err, if at all, in 
showing an excessive partiality for the “ Regular” point of 
view. » The merits of discipline and rigidity of training are 
rhaps overestimated ; while in dealing with the incidents 
where their defects were the causes of disaster, the real 
significance of these incidents is overlooked. But if Mr. 
Cunliffe thus fails quite to grasp the newest fact and the 
oreatest lesson of the war, he errs in good company, and his 
estimate of the potentialities of Irregular troops, though not 
as high as it might be, is at least more moderately expressed 
than that of the great majority of the Regular soldiers of 
distinction whose versions of the campaign are the main 
authorities for his book. 

In his appreciation of Lord Roberts’s strategy at the 
opening of his campaign, Mr. Cunliffe is evidently of opinion 
that the Field-Marshal attached an excessive importance to 
the relief of Kimberley, and placed this before the more vital 
necessity of destroying Cronje’s army inthe field. Though the 
evidence is overwhelmingly conclusive in showing that Lord 
Roberts’s strategical plan from the first was the occupation 
of Bloemfontein, and that the relief of Kimberley was never 
more than a side-issue in this plan, we doubt whether the 
actual destruction of Cronje’s army was ever part of the 
original scheme. Mr. Cunliffe has occasion to remind us, as 
the German Staff History also points out, that throughout all 
the later stages of the campaign Lord Roberts preferred to 
maneuvre for positions and to occupy towns rather than to 
strike hard and inflict heavy loss upon an enemy whose deter- 
mination to prolong the struggle he undoubtedly under- 
estimated. It is, therefore, quite a tenable view, though Mr. 
Cunliffe does not advance it, that the occupation of Bloem- 
fontein was considered as an object of high importance in 
itself; and this it undoubtedly was, as securing the relief of 
Ladysmith and the evacuation by the Boers of Cape Colony. 
The preliminary relief of Kimberley—to which, on political 
grounds, great importance was attached at home—would be 
no obstacle to this, whereas the willingness to face the exhaus- 
tion that the raid would entail upon the cavalry, and the 
strange neglect to keep touch between French’s column and 
the infantry at the drifts on the one hand, and to get or keep 
touch with Cronje’s army at Magersfontein on the other, 
which are inexplicable if Cronje’s army was really the objec- 
tive, are readily to be explained upon the hypothesis that the 
march on Bloemfontein alone was in the Field-Marshal’s 
mind. We are inclined to believe that this was the real state 
of the case, and that the victory of Paardeberg—for which, at 
any rate, little preparation seems to have been made before- 
hand—was simply a fortunate accident, contemplated at the 
eleventh hour, when Cronje’s faulty strategy had unexpectedly 
placed him in his enemy’s hand, and achieved by the iron 
determination of General French and by the quite exceptional 
marching powers of the infantry. However this may be, the 
perusal of Mr. Cunliffe’s volume not only leads us with him 

to “asense of the greatness of the difficulties which attend 
the study and practice of war,” but to the clear conclusion 
that, until the advent of the veteran Field-Marshal, the 
British army was without a single leader who, in breadth of 
view and willingness to take immense risks for the accomplish- 
ment of great ends, possessed the qualities which are essential 
to the victorious conduct of a serious campaign. 

We cannot conclude this notice without finding one serious 
fault with Mr. Cunliffe. He has apparently decided not to 
proceed with his History. 





MADAME DU BARRY.* 
Tuis is the third of the large and handsome books which Mr. 
Noel Williams has devoted to the memory of famous “ reines 
de la main gauche” in France, and it is by no means the least 
curious and interesting, for it illustrates specially, and in 
some unexpected ways, the state of French society immediately 
before the great Revolution. We see how a number of causes 
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fessedly not arrived at from first-hand | 





—of which the degraded taste of Louis XV. was only one, 
and among which must be counted the general decay in 
manners and ideals which began with the Regent, as well as 
the free thinking which led to free living, and the jargon and 
cant of so-called followers of Nature—had lowered the whole 
tone of society, both in the Court and the country. Madame 
de Pompadour, a clever, practical, art-loving bourgeoise, did 
France much harm by her political interference, and was in 
many other ways one of the bad influences of the time. But 
she was a respectable woman compared with her successor. 

Mr. Noel Williams does not go the whole way with the 
modern apologists for Madame du Barry, among whom 
M. Charles Vatel stands pre-eminent; but nevertheless he 
finds it possible to compare her favourably with both Madame 
de Montespan and Madame de Pompadour. This preference 
seems from the first, however, rather half-hearted and illogical. 
“If we can for the moment forget the infamy of her early 
life, if we can forget the degradation which Louis XV.’s con- 
nection with a woman of such antecedents brought upon the 
monarchy,” why then, we need only see a pretty and rather 
amiable woman in a position which, alas! some of the noblest 
names in the France of that day would not have despised, on 
whom “the infatuated old King” squandered public money 
while his subjects were starving; who did not interfere in 
politics, unless, as in the Choiseul history, their leading minds 
interfered with her personal advantage; and who, in her 
ignorance of morals and decency, expected to be received by 
the young Dauphiness as an honoured member of the French 
Court. It is difficult to see any reason why the disgraceful 
events of Madame du Barry’s early life—a kind of life of 
which we never hear that she repented, for she remained “a 
light woman,” selfish and immoral,.during the twenty years 
between Louis XV.’s death and the tragic end of all—should 
be excused and forgotten because she was pretty and kind- 
hearted. There is no question about the facts of her early 
life, of which Mr. Noel Williams gives the unedifying account, 
for he is an honest biographer. The “Comtesse du Barry” 
reached her title in a curious way, through a labyrinth of im- 
morality, lies, and false pretensions which is rather sickening 
to read of; but one must remember in fairness that the society 
which endures and accepts such things is responsible for 
them. If people “love to have it so,” they lose the right to 
complain. But although Sainte-Beuve had the misfortune to 
live before M. Vatel, we do not find ourselves disagreeing with 
his opinion that a great gulf lay between Madame de Pom- 
padour and Madame du Barry. 

It always seems odd to plead kind-heartedness, good 
nature, generosity, and virtues of that kind, as a set-off 
against vices of another kind,—another order, as Pascal 
would have said. But though certain good actions can 
hardly be weighed against certain sins, the two sets of 
qualities leading to these are not seldom found in the same 
person. One might suggest that connecting links exist 
between the two sides of the character, such as laziness and 
love of popularity. This being remembered, nobody can wish 
to deprive poor Madame du Barry of credit in begging off 
criminals or helping the distressed,—the latter, as Mr. Noel 
Williams puts it, “not only when she had the Treasury to 
draw upon.” 

However, on the whole, Madame du Barry need not ask 
posterity to save her from her friends. Her present biographer 
is strongly inclined to take her part in the Choiseul affair, 
and he is by no means singular. It is difficult to see the 
reason of this, in face of the fact that Choiseul represented 
liberal opinions and the defeat of the Jesuits, while his rival 
d’Aiguillon, Madame du Barry's friend and ally, was every- 
thing of the most reactionary. The support of Madame 
du Barry by this party was one great sign of the rottenness 
of French society. Choiseul was by no means faultless, 
and the whole tissue of intrigue is hard to unravel; but to 
us, at least, the life of the exiles at Chanteloup is 
pleasanter to contemplate than the reign of Madame du Barry 
at Versailles. 

The story of Madame du Barry’s struggle to obtain recog- 
nition from Marie Antoinette has often been told before. It 
may be true that Mesdames went too far in their efforts to 
set the young Dauphiness against their father’s worthless 
favourite, but it seems hard to conclude that they were not 
right in the main. Call them narrow and prejudiced, if one 
' will: accuse them of various motives for their opposition, 
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quite independent of respect for virtue and horror of vice; 
still, it is true that these despised Princesses represented 
morality in a Court from which it was almost absent, the 
worst Court in Europe in which a young innocent girl could 
suddenly take a high place. As to Marie Antoinette’s own 
conduct, long study from various points of view only adds to 
one’s admiration. “The haughty young Dauphiness,” as Mr. 
Noel Williams calls her, had plenty of qualities better than 
pride. It was not mere pride that made her unwilling to 
associate with the woman of degraded life whom she found so 
powerful in her father-in-law’s Court. In spite of the worldly 
counsels of Maria Theresa and the faithful Merey-Argenteau, 
Marie Antoinette did her best, and rightly, to follow her own 
instincts in this matter. When she at length received 
Madame du Barry and spoke to her, it was in consequence 
of the political reasons pressed upon her by her mother, to 
whom the alliance with France was just then all-important. 

The last part of Mr. Noel Williams's book will be found the 
newest and most interesting by many readers. Generally, 
one knows little more of Madame du Barry, after Louis XV.’s 
death, than her enforced retirement to a convent, and then, 
nineteen years later, her cruel death on the scaffold. But 
this considerable part of her life was by no means dull or 
eventless. To begin with, she remained a very short time at 
the convent, and it seems that the lettre de cachet which sent 
her there was dictated by the penitence of the dying King, 
and not by the severity of his successor. It is hardly 
surprising that she was not allowed to return to the Court, 
and could no longer draw on the Treasury for her charities 
and other expenses ; but Louis XV. left her a very rich woman, 
and she was not deprived of any of the property, real and 
personal, including a quantity,of magnificent jewellery, which 
he had given her. She purchased the chateau of Saint-Vrain, 
and led a gay and luxurious life there, with lovers and friends 
in plenty. All her great staff of servants followed her, and 
they seem to have been sincerely attached to her. There isa 
tradition—not drawn from any book or memoir, but handed 
down in a family—that after the Revolution some returned 
emigrants were trying, though very poor, to live once more 
in their old chateau, when an elderly man came to ask for 
the situation of cook in their household. The mistress of the 
house answered that she could not afford the wages of a man- 
cook. “Oh, Madame la Marquise,” said the man, “let me 
come, and I will serve you for no wages at all. I was cook to 
Madame Ja Comtesse du Barry, and I cannot now resign 
myself to an inferior situation!” 

Saint-Vrain appears to have been considered a place of 
exile by Madame du Barry, and it was not long before she 
gained permission from Louis XVI. to return to her own 
chateau of Louveciennes, which had been given to her by 
Louis XV. Here she spent the rest of her life, sometimes 
gay and cheerful, sometimes melancholy enough and harping 
on the past, though she had various consolations—a visit from 
the Emperor Joseph, who thus indulged his curiosity with his 
usual obstinacy and bad taste—and at least two very serious 
love affairs, one with an English neighhour, Henry Seymour, 
a politician of good birth who had retired to France to econo- 
mise, and one, later on, with the Duc de Brissac, which lasted 
till his death in 1792 at the hands of a Revolutionary mob. 

It is possible that Madame du Barry might have remained 
undisturbed at Louveciennes through the Revolution, for she 
was popular in the neighbourhood, but unluckily for her, a 
quantity of her jewellery was stolen and taken to England, 
She visited London several times in the effort to recover it, 
which was indeed partly successful; but these journeys, with 
the necessary passports, reminded Paris of her existence. 
Also she had a deadly enemy—for no known reason—in the 
person of a Jacobin agitator named Grieve, an Englishman 
who had established himself in the village of Louveciennes. 
He began by denouncing Madame du Barry as an émigrée, 
because of her journeys to London; and his persecution con- 
tinued till the unfortunate woman was arrested, conveyed to 
Sainte-Pélagie, then to the Conciergerie, and finally, after a 
trial in which Fouquier-Tinville played his full part as liar 
and murderer, was condemned to the guillotine. She suffered 
—not with the courage of most victims of the Terror—on 
December 8th, 1793, thus quickly following the King and the 
Queen. It is worth mentioning, to her credit, that one of the 
charges against her was that when in London she had worn 


mourning for Louis XVI. Also, that the story of her havi 
tried to save her life by denouncing a number of people is 
now stated to be utterly untrue. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE interview with Count von Biilow reported by Mr. J. L, 
Bashford in the new number of the Nineteenth Century has 
already been freely commented on in the daily Press, and 
been made the subject of debate in the German Reichstag, 
Though the German Chancellor’s action has been impugned 
as irregular in certain quarters, there can be little doubt that. 
a favourable impression has been created by his conciliatory 
utterances. The value of Count von Biilow’s pacific asgup. 
ances can only be tested by the progress of German policy, 
but the general approval which they have met with in the 
German Parliament is satisfactory as far as it goes——My. 
Sidney Low sends an interesting paper on “ President Rooge. 
velt’s Opportunities,” dwelling chiefly on the evolution of 
the new American Imperialism. He dismisses the Demo. 
cratic charges of Caesarism as phantasmal. Mr. Roosevelt's 
naval policy must not be regarded in isolation, but alongside 
of the proposed Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty and his 
invitation to the Powers to enter upon another Peace Con. 
ference. In a word, the “ big stick,” when fairly regarded, ig 
not the bludgeon of the swashbuckler, but the truncheon of 
the policeman. Given Mr. Roosevelt's courage and initiative, 
Mr. Low is not without the hope that the projected Confer. 
ence may result in the establishment of some sort of sanction 
for international law,—a sanction which up till now it has 
never possessed. As he justly points ont, a beginning would 
come more easily from the United States than from any other 
Power; since the Washington Government can take the initia. 
tive without incurring the immediate dangers or provoking 
the animosities which must beset any other Foreign Office, 
—Mr. J. D. Rees writes with the sympathy born of long 
experience on “ The Census of India,” his comments on the 
sections of the Report dealing with religion and language 
being especially instructive. On the subject of native con- 
verts he adopts a somewhat pessimistic attitude, but admits 
that “the increased supply of missionaries familiar with the 
vernaculars and with the religion and-literature their prede- 
cessors have too often affected to despise, and the improved 
status of the native Christians, are factors which it would be 
equally unjust and erroneous to leave out of account.” Dr. 
Grierson’s chapter in the Report on languages—there are one 
hundred and forty-five spoken in British India alone—is. 
commended for its learning and insight, and the zeal of 
the unpaid native assistants is illustrated by two amusing 
anecdotes :— 

“Mr. Burn, of the formerly North-West, but now United, 

Provinces, relates how the zeal of one volunter enumerator im- 
pelled him to turn his official instructions into verses, the acqui- 
sition of which by heart on the part of his colleagues should, he 
urged, have been made obligatory. ..... Another conscientious 
and accurate enumerator propounded the case of a deaf and dumb 
lunatic wandering alone in the moonlight of the fateful night, 
yet bound by the order ‘of the Sirkar (Government) to fill up 
sixteen columns of a schedule!” 
We must also note Sir Robert Hunter’s very interesting 
paper on “The Re-flow from Town to Country,’—that 
counter-cnrrent which tends in some districts to act as an 
antidote to the bane of the rural exodus; Lady Jersey's 
pleasant causerie on ‘“ Hymns—‘ Ancient’ and ‘Modern’”; 
and a most scholarly essay on ‘Queen Christina’s Pictures” 
by Baron de Bildt, the Swedish Minister, who is equally 
distinguished in the spheres of diplomacy and literature. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson’s article on “The Voyage of the Baltic 
Fleet” in the National Review, if not absolutely provoca- 
tive, is plainly designed to force the pace in regard to our 
relations with Russia. Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s “formid- 
able Fleet,” so Mr. Wilson argues, may alter the balance of 
sea-power in the Far East if it gets there. But if we seta 
good example to other neutrals by exhibiting our readiness 
to enforce our neutrality, “even at the cost of war,” it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether the Baltic Fleet can reach the 
Far East. It is legitimate enough to contend that we may 
find it necessary to come to the rescue of our ally in certain 
contingencies, but until they arise we strongly deprecate 
such premature attempts to exaggerate our obligations to 








Japan.—The anonymous author of the article on the 
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German Press is chiefly concerned to show that it is an 
absolutely semi-official organisation under the direct control 
of the Wilbelmstrasse, and that at no time since the days 
of Basch—Bismarck’s henchman—hbas it been more directly 
gabject to inspiration. We have not the means of testing 
the accuracy of all the writer’s assertions, but there is, we 
pelieve, 20 doubt that he is correct when he states that, with 
the exception of the Kilnische Zeitung and the Lokal Anzeiger, 
the entire German Press is “dependent for all foreign news 
on the semi-official Telegraph Agency, which naturally 
supplies only the barest facts, and being itself under official 
tutelage, so exercises a semi-official influence over the entire 
German Press.” These are facts which lend a peculiarly 
sinister significance to the attitude of the German Press 
throughout the Boer War, when it is remembered that the 
evidence of the German Military Attachés, had it been pub- 
lished at the time, would have constituted a most convincing 
seply to the campaign of semi-official calumny. Mr. 
Maurice Low's comments on the Presidential Election are 
instructive, and even illuminative.- He notes as a significant 
sign of the times the sevenfold increase in the Socialist vote 
since 1896, declares that the result of the Election has been 
to throw the Democratic party once more into the arms 
of Mr. Bryan, and pays incidentally a high tribute to the 
firm, far-seeing, resolute, yet essentially pacific policy of 
Mr. John Hay. 

The December Contemporary is an exceptionally strong and 
informing number. In particular, we wish to call attention 
to a courageous and sincere article from the pen of Professor 
Friedrich Paulsen, of the University of Berlin, on “Germany 
and England.” Professor Paulsen does not minimise diffi- 
culties or deny the existence of ill-feeling, “ which has its roots 
in economic competition, and is fostered by the ignorance and 
illwill of the Press”; but the appearance of Niemann’s Welt- 
&rieg—a sensational forecast of the annihilation of Great 
Britain by Germany, Russia, and France—convinces him that 
it is no longer permissible for those who regard the incite- 
ment against each other of these two great kindred nations as 
a criminal proceeding to keep silence”; and he therefore 
strongly protests against the assertion “ that in the utterances 
of those who desire a war of Germany against England, or 
who regard it as inevitable, the feeling of the German people 
finds a true expression.” - We cannot accept Professor 
Paulsen’s conclusions as to the essential and irremovable 
opposition of interests between France and England, or 
endorse his argument that the aid of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary can alone satisfy Great Britain’s requirements,— 
viz., the need of the strongest sea Power for a strong 
dand Power to secure her position in the world. Again, 
Professor Paulsen overlooks: the significant fact brought 
out by our contributor “ Vigilans sed Aequus” that German 
hostility to England is not the monopoly of the un- 
educated, but is the product of a long campaign initiated, 
engineered, and dominated by the “ intellectuals,”—his- 
torians, publicists, and professors. With these deduc- 
Rions, we cordially acknowledge the courage and honesty 
‘which have impelled Professor Paulsen to espouse an 
unpopular cause, and utter this eloquent plea for a better 
and more friendly understanding between the two nations. 





~ ——We cannot in this brief summary attempt to do justice 


to the theological articles which are a special feature 
of the number, but must content ourselves with calling 
attention to Professor Harnack’s extremely suggestive and 
interesting paper on “The Relation between Ecclesiastical 
and General History,’ admirably translated by Mr. Bailey 
Saunders. No part of the article is more striking than that 
in which Professor Harnack discusses the influence of alien 
religions on the ortgines of Christianity. After noting that 
the Jewish religion in the course of its transformation into 
Christianity did not lose the extra-Jewish component 
parts of its nature, and that on this account we must 
go back to Babylon and Assyria, Egypt and Persia, to 
discover the origin of important elements in Christianity, 
he continues :— 


“We are doing this to-day, but in doing it we too often over- 
look the more serious and difficult business of studying the 
changes in meaning which the received elements underwent. 
Mcrely to state that they exist, and to say whence they come, 
Carries us a very little way, Nay, we shall become involved in 





huge misunderstandings and confusions if we do not attend to 
the place which the old material held and the new meaning which: 
it received in the Christian Church from the very beginning. It: 
is no doubt true that the seven great Angels came from Babylon, 
the Devil from Persia, the Logos from Greece. But in the Gospel' 
andthe Apostolic writings the Devil means something different 
from Ahriman, and the Logos of John and Ignatius is not the 
Logos of Philo. We can only desire with all our hearts that not: 
only in regard to the Old Testament, but also in regard to the: 
New, the investigation of religious history shall go on; but we 
must just as earnestly insist that in this process the great changes 
in the meaning of ideas and conceptions shall be clearly kept in 

view. Even where the dependence of Christian ideas and practices 
on Pagan is particularly evident—I mean in the case of the sacra- 

ments—we must not be content with merely pointing out this 

dependence; for the Christian doctrine of the sacraments has 

characteristic features of its own; as is proved, for example, by 

Justin Martyr’s account of baptism.” 


The Fortnightly opens with an article of considerable | 
interest by Mr. Archibald Hurd called “The Navy as Peace- 
maker.” The writer has hit upon the idea of comparing its 
effect on the diplomatic situation during four critical moments: 
of our recent history,—the incidents of Penjdeh, Fashoda, 
the Kriiger telegram, and the North Sea. All these were 
the cause of naval demonstrations of some sort, and Mr. Hurd 
compawes the efficiency of the Fleet at these different im- 
portant occasions. When Mr. Gladstone was obliged to 
obtain a credit of eleven millions to strengthen his diplomacy 
over the Penjdeh affair he also made a demonstration of what 
naval force was at hand. ‘This force was collected at Portland, 
and described by Admiral Colomb as “a menagerie of unruly 
and curiously assorted ships.” When the German Emperor 
chose to threaten us in the roundabout way of a telegram to 
President Kriiger, our answer was to prepare a flying squadron 
for sea. This took time, and when ready the force was not a 
very formidable one. We are given in parallel columns the 
fleets that were available at the Fashoda crisis and during 
tho recent events.. The increase of shi, 3 is striking. We 
have now twenty-eight battleships ready in the Mediter- 
ranean, Channel, and Home Fleets, as compared with 
sixteen in 1898. But not only is the strength of each 
Fleet increased, but now we have the powerful Home Fleet, 
which before did not exist. The quickness with which 
these forces took up their war positions produced a great 
effect on the country, preventing panic. The significant 
fact remains that none of the ships were specially commis- 
sioned. The Navy was prepared, and no money was wasted 
on improvisation. Mr. Wells continues his description 
of “ A Modern Utopia.” We are told what we are to expect 
in the way of bedrooms. Of course there is no fireplace, 
but if we like we can heat the walls, or the floor, or the 
bed, by electricity. A great triumph, apparently, is that the 
bedroom windows in Utopia are made never to open, fresh 
air being admitted by a Tobin tube. After reading this we 
feel we would forego the joys of this new world to keep our 
open windows. Never would we sell our birthright of fresh 
air for a mechanically controlled stuffiness. 

Colonel Henry Knollys writes in Blackwood an account of 
Damascus, and of the Scotch hospital there. The wonderful 
city with its picturesque population of two hundred thousand 
inhabitants is described. We are told that the present 
Governor of Syria, Nazim Pacha, who is both humane and 
enlightened, has established a Turkish hospital on English 
lines. But, also, there is the Edinburgh Medical Mission, 
which, with a small but devoted staff, accomplishes a wonder- 
ful work. The originator of the Mission, Dr. Mackinnon, and 
three nurses look after about sixty in, besides a large number of 
out, patients. The difficulties must be immense, both from the 
filthiness of those who come to be relieved and from the danger 
of offence to Mahommedan susceptibilities, We are told that so 
great is the tact shown that, although prayers and reading of 
the Bible take placeevery evening, no complaints have ever been 
made. Colonel Knollys says that in making the selections 
from the Bible care was taken that nothing offensive to Muse 
sulmans should be included. “There has been only a single 
instance of remonstrance. A Roman Catholic, a native cons 
vert, complained to the Scottish nurse that the reading aloud 
of the Bible made his head ache. The charming young lady. 
sympathetically advised him to stuff his ears with cottons, 
wool,”"———‘ Lords of the Main” is the title of an article, by 
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‘Mr. Harold G. Parsons, which traces the history of the ancient 
English pretension that the narrow seas were a British pos- 
session. When Philip of Spain came to England to marry 
Mary, his hundred and sixty ships were met in the Channel by 
Lord High Admiral Effingham with his twenty-eight. Effing- 
ham fired a shotted gun at the Spaniard, and the Spaniard 
dutifully struck his topsails and the English returned the 
salute. Selden took the extreme form of arguing that “ Great 
Britain stands confined by the shores of other lands.” But it 
would seem that there were difficulties in carrying out the 
Admiralty order of 1731, by which all commanders were to 
compel foreign ships to “‘strik» their topsails and take in their 
Gag. 6s within His Majesties seas, which extend to Cape 
Finisterre.” In 1769 a zealous commander acted on this order 
with regard to a French frigate, and diplomatic complications 
ensued. Precedents were looked into, but were found to be 
few and doubtful. On the advice of Sir Henry Hawke, the 
zealous captain was sent to the West Indies. The French 
Government were told that he would be abroad for three years, 
and that it would not be possible to inquire into the case till his 
return home. The French did not want a war at the time, 
and so the incident was closed. Apparently the theoretical 
dominion of the sea in its extremest form was dropped after 
this incident. 

We regret that Mr. Leonard Courtney did not develop his 
article further in the Monthly Review. The “decline of 
Parliament” is a matter that cannot be considered too 
earnestly. Mr. Courtney deals with generalities, but it would 
have been interesting had so keen a critic gone deeper into 
details. Apparently what Mr. Courtney most regrets is the 
suppression of minorities. Toensure their being heard, he would 
like electoral areas returning half-a-dozen Members. Single- 
‘membered constituencies tend, he holds, to the selection of a 
candidate of the cut-and-dried official pattern of his particular 
party.——Mr. Slingsby Roberts writes of the “ Elizabethan 
Crime-Plays,” and points out how attractive to poets and men 
of letters criminal trials always have been. The two plays en- 
titled Arden of Fevershamand The Yorkshire Tragedy are cited 
as instances of dramas based on actual crimes, and not upon 
romantic stories. We agree with the writer of the article 
that the internal evidence is all against Shakespeare having 
written Arden of Feversham, in spite of Mr. Swinburne. Mr. 
Roberts truly points out that it would be indeed surprising if 
this play were the one exception to Shakespeare’s invariable 
rule of not making the main situation of any of his dramas 
turn on the unfaithfulness of a wife. 

Baron Suyematsu, writing in the Independent Review, 
brings us nearer to an understanding of the religion of 
Japan than writers usually do. To begin with, we are told 
that the East does not, like the West, regard one religion as 
necessarily excluding all others. We are also told that it is a 
great mistake to consider Confucianism as a religion. “ Con- 
fucianism is with us only cultivated as tending towards 
elevation of intelligence and of ethical notions, never as a 
religion.” Shintoism is more difficult to understand. Ap- 
parently Shinto deities are regarded something in the same 
way in which the less enlightened Roman Catholics regard 
patron saints, their importance being local. In effect, the 
Shinto religion deals mostly with affairs of this world, though 
it affirms the immortality of the soul. It has no dogma and 
mo sacred books, but the following prayer represents the 
essence of Shintoism, which is cleanness of conscience :— 
“Our eyes may see some uncleanness, but let not our mind 
see things that are not clean. Our ears may hear some un- 
cleanness, but let not our mind hear things that are not clean.” 
But if Shintoism is not directly concerned with spiritual 
things, this want is made up by adherence to the tenets of 
Buddbism.——Mr. John Burns writes a very powerful article 

on “ Labour and Drink.” We cannot but admire the sincerity 
of the Labour leader who uses the position he has gained 
among the working classes to tell them in the plainest terms 
«what he considers to be their greatest failing. Mr. Burns brings 
amany interesting statistics to bear on his argument, which is 
the loss to the cause of Labour resulting from drink. Germany 
and America, who run us so hard in industrial competition, 
drink less than we do. Germany spends £150,000,000 on 
drink in the year; if she spent at our rate, her total would 
be £270,000,000. The United States spend £234,000,000; at 


net 
NOVELS. 


A DAUGHTER OF JAEL.* 

Lavy RIDLEY’s new novel, the appearance of which will excite 
pleasurable anticipations in those who remember her earlier 
ventures in fiction, illustrates in a rather curious way the 
modern practice of employing melodrama, not as an end in 
| itself, but as the starting point of a problem in ethics or psycho. 
logy. According to the old formula, a murder in the openi 
chapter sounded a keynote which was religiously maintained 
throughout. Nineteen times out of twenty suspicion alighted 
on the wrong person, and the skill of the writer was chiefly 
exhibited in preserving an atmosphere of suspense, and com 
cealing as long as possible from the reader the identity of the 
real culprit. There was seldom any complexity in the motive 
of the criminal, who was almost invariably found out and 
punished in the long run, and the interest of the story resided 
in the ingenuity with which detection was deferred. 

It is hardly necessary to state that such a method of 
procedure does not commend itself to the author of 4 
Daughter of Jael. True, the story begins with a murder; but 
there is no concealment from the reader of the authorship of 
the crime, no suspicion attaches to anybody, and though the 
possibility of confession arises more than once, no im 
criminating evidence turns up, and the interest of the 
narrative is in no way connected with the processes of 
detection. The situation at the opening of the story is 
cunningly devised to enlist all our sympathies on the side of the 
heroine, a high-spirited girl devoted to her only brother, both 
pensioners on the bounty of their grandfather, a tyrannical 
and bedridden miser. The boy is at Oxford, doing well; but 
his grandfather, on learning that he owes £100, resolves to 
remove him from the University. The boy, unhinged by this 
harsh decision, frightens his sister by threats of following the 
example of his father, who drank and married a servant, with 
the result that Frances resolves, as a supreme offering on the 
altar of sisterly devotion, to rescue him from ruin by hastening 
the inevitable, chloroforms the old man, and thus secures her 
brother’s immediate succession to a handsome inheritance, 
In the next act of the drama we find that, judged by the 
test of results, the removal of the objectionable grandfather 
has been triumphantly justified. The brother has gone back 
to Oxford, completed his academical career with brilliant 
success, gained his “ Blue,’ entered the House of Commons, 
and is about to embark on matrimony under the most 
promising auspices. As for Frances, she has had no 
reason to repent her “sacrifice” on his score. For 
herself, she finds the burden of a guilty conscience grow- 
ing gradually lighter. A crisis arrives, however, when 
she meets, loves, and is offered marriage by an altogether 
eligible partner. She develops scruples, and is on the 
point of confessing their cause, but stifles the cry of 
conscience, marries, and lives happily with husband and 
children for several years. Then, misinterpreting her 
husband’s indiscreet compassion for an old friend—a brain- 
less, sympathetic young widow who has fallen a victim to 
the morphia habit to gain relief from chronic suffering—she 
develops acute and practically homicidal jealousy. The 
chance discovery that the widow is dying from over-in- 
dulgence in the drug suggests a solution of the problem, and 
she is on the point of taking active measures to cut short her 
rival’s precarious existence. In the issue while refraining from 
intervening with a view to prolonging her rival’s life, she does 
all that is possible to restore her when she is already beyond 
human aid, The curtain falls on the heroine's recon 
ciliation with her husband, who convinces her that his affec- 
tion had never faltered, that his attentions to the widow had 
been only inspired by pity, and that her death is an immense 
relief to him. 

The foregoing bald outline of the plot necessarily fails to 
render justice to the skill displayed by Lady Ridley in enlist- 
ing the sympathy of her readers on behalf of her heroine. 
But her ability in this respect is, after all, a two-edged weapon, 
for the more successful Lady Ridley is in illustrating the un- 
selfishness and other admirable qualities of the heroine, the less 
convincing are those passages in which she is represented as 
freeing herself from the burden of remorse. Again, we find it 








our rate, the sum would be £362,000,000. 


* A Daughter of Jael. By Lady Ridley. London: Longmansand Co. [4s. 
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mpossible to believe that a woman who had come to 
the very verge of complete confession would have resisted the 
<solination to confide in a devoted husband, or, short of that, 
— ld have failed to excite his suspicions by some uncon- 
bs act of self-revelation. Domestic happiness is a great 
an, but only in a lower type of civilisation could one 
SCeably expect to find the memory of so soul-searching an 
experience completely obliterated. The theory of homicidal 
mania is certainly never suggested. 

A Daughter of Jael, in fine, is a book which excites mingled 
emotions. It hasa good deal of charm of style and delicacy 
of presentation, and a certain emotional intensity. But to 
acquit it of morbidity or to extract any sort of moral from its 
pages is more than the candour or intelligence of the present 
reviewer can achieve.. 


well-nigh i 





Morganatic. By Max Nordau. Translated by Elizabeth Lee. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—It is an unpleasant surprise at the 
end of this book (aimed, as the reader till then believes, against 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked world) to come upon the 
regular “ Monte Cristo” type of American millionaire, and to see 
him carry off the heroine with the author’s full approval and 
blessing. ‘Till this happens, in the last chapters, the reader 
imagines that Nicoline, the heroine, and Siegfried, the unhappy 
gon of a princeling’s morganatic marriage, are going to marry 
and retire into private life, “the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot.” Siegfried, indeed, goes into a monastery, to the great 
joy of his semi-affianced bride; but Nicoline marries her million- 
aire, and repairs in his company to a faithful copy of “the 
Grand Ducal castle of Diesa,” which he has caused to be 
erected in Now York, we presume fronting Central Park, 
somewhere near East Seventy-seventh Street. Mr. Nordau is 
apparently filled with affection and esteem for the above- 
mentioned heroine, a sentiment which it is exceedingly difficult 
to share, she being decidedly an intrigante, and having a 
sharp eye to the main chance. It is agreeable to be able to 
yead the book almost as easily as if the English version were the 
original, a pleasure we owe to the excellent translation of Miss 
Elizabeth Lee. 


The Silver Poppy. By Arthur Stringer. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.) —Though the heroine of this novel of literary New York com- 
mits an unpardonable fraud in palming off a dead man’s novel 
as her own, the author obviously has much sympathy with her, a 
sympathy which he is clever enough to impart to his readers. 
Mr. Stringer pursues the original plan of prefacing each of his 
chapters with quotations from the supposed works of his 
characters, a practice which in this instance tends to mark the 
fact that such unconnected fragments are much easier of execu- 
tion than long-sustained chapters of prose. For while it is 
obvious that these extracts are all the work of Mr. Stringer, it 
is impossible to deny that they are most of them better written 
than the novel in which they occur. The hero, John Hartley, for 
instance, lives more vividly in these scattered lines than in all 
the accounts of his doings in the novel. The book has a curious 
quality of stiffness, which makes the reader feel that through 
some lack of articulateness the author is not able to do himself 
full justice. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@—— 
FAMOUS FIGHTERS OF THE FLEET. 

Famous Fighters of the Fleet. By Edward Fraser. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Fraser has put together here the story of six 
famous fighting ships: he begins with the ‘Monmouth’ at 
Chatham (when the Dutch were on the Medway), and he ends 
with the ‘Condor’ at Alexandria. There have been many ‘ Mon- 
mouths’ in the Navy,—a ship isa more substantial entity than 
aregiment, but it suffers a greater penalty of change. The par- 
ticular ship which is the subject of the first narrative is ‘Mon- 
mouth III.,’ and the action described is her gallant fight with the 

Foudroyant,’ a sixty-four to an eighty-four, with a broadside of 
540 Ib. to one of 1,1361b. The Frenchman was the best ship in 
King Lounis’s navy, and had for its Captain one of the best of 
French sailors. The chase began at four, the close engagement 
at half-past eight. Five hours afterwards the ‘Foudroyant’ 
ceased firing, though she did not surrender till the ‘Swiftsure’ 
arrived on the scene. The Frenchman could not bring himself to 
surrender except to superior force. The second story is practi- 
cally an account of Rodney’s great fight with De Grasse, 
and admirably forcible and clear. Here the ‘Formidable’ 
was the centre of the action. Even more interesting is the 





story of the “Fighting ‘Téméraire.’” The great day of this ship 
was at Trafalgar. Her last shotted guns were fired at a French 
battery at Hyéres, while her last salute was fired on the Corona. 
tion Day of Queen Victoria. Six weeks afterwards an economical 
Government sold her for £5,530. It was as she was going on 
this last voyage that Turner, who was in company with Clarkson 
Stansfield, saw her, and painted her in what has been well called 
“the most pathetic of all pictures not involving human pain.” 
It is to be noted that of the six ships commemorated by Mr. 
Fraser, two bore French names. They represented old ships of 
war. It was a peculiarly unlucky thought to criticise, as did 
some writer in a London daily, the selection of “a blustering 
adjective” for the name of the battleship which is now so called. 
Imagine a man writing on naval matters who did not know the 
name of Rodney’s flagship ! 








RIVER, ROAD, AND RAIL. 


River, Road, and Rail. By Francis Fox. (John Murray. 8s. 
net.)—Mr. Fox, as the son of Sir Charles Fox, has had many 
opportunities of storing up these “engineering reminiscences.” 
He begins with some account of Sir Charles’s father, who, after 
two years in his own father’s surgery, took to railway engineering, 
then a “land of promise” to ambitious youths. He ranks with 
the Stephengons in respect of his achievements in this direction 
his invention of the switch would by itself ensure him a high 
place. Mr. Fox’s own recollections combine in great variety 
things grave and gay. He has made acquaintance with not a few 
fools, and some heroes. Among the heroes certainly must be reckoned 
Lambert the diver. In the construction of the Severn Tunnel 
the “great spring” was tapped, and the water poured into the 
heading at the rate of twenty-seven thousand gallons per minute. 
The workmen escaped, but in their hurry neglected to close the 
door which had been put to provide against such an accident. 
In a few minutes the tunnel was full from end to end. The 
pumps could do nothing. Only one thing remained,—to shut 
the door. Lambert donned the “Fleuss” diving-helmet, which 
is furnished with a supply of oxygen enabling the wearer to 
go without a supply of air from the surface. He made one 
attempt and failed; he made a second, the passage being abso- 
lutely dark, and full of floating timber, trunks, tubs, &c., and 
four hundred yards long. After a while the pumps began to 
show results. He had shut the door, and the tunnel, which had 
been practically lost, was saved. The details of the Simplon 
Tunnel boring are peculiarly interesting. On one side of the 
work (starting from Brieg) the temperature is as much as 
131 deg. Fahr. The book is full of excellent reading. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








Inner Jerusalem. By A.Goodrich-Freer. (A. Constable and Co. 
12s. 6d. net.)—We read with hope the first paragraph of Miss 
Goodrich-Freer’s first chapter in which she quotes the counsel of 
a friendly publisher : “ Never mind where Absolom’s Tomb isn’t.” 
We are not going to be troubled, we thought, with the “ Holy 
Places” controversy. But we do not wholly escape it. At p. 372, 
the end of the book being scarcely six pages off, it forces itself in. 
Miss Goodrich-Freer says, it is true, very little; but she puts a 
good deal of animus into that little; it is an art she has. There 
is no controversy, but she lets us know pretty plainly what 
she thinks. (“A Dr. Clarke,” she says. He was a notable 
man in his day, and may be remembered when the author of 
Inner Jerusalem is forgotten. Has she ever heard of the “ Clarke 
Plato” ?) There are not a few things in the book which grate 
upon the reader who simply desires to hear about men and women 
and children in Palestine ; about birds of the air and beasts of the 
field; about Nature, whether as man has changed it or as it remains 
unchanged ; and who deprecates above all things the comparisons, 
which are pretty sure to present their proverbial characteristic of 
the “odious.” On the other hand, we gladly recognise the interest 
and value of much that we find. The pictures of life are vigor- 
ously drawn. If the subjects with which our author deals are 
full of hidden fires, that is not her fault. The meeting-place of 
Jew, Moslem, and Christian can hardly be visited and described 
without some partiality; absolute neutrality is impossible; in 
one direction or another it must be benevolent. Miss Goodrich- 
Freer’s sympathies are, of course, with the Latins, and she 
narrates with just indignation the brutal behaviour of the Greeks 
on a recent occasion. The only consolation is that there is no 
Church which does not show its best when it is persecuted, its 
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worst when it is in power. Miss 'Goodrich-Freer knows enough 
ofthe history of her own Communion to be aware that it is no 
exception to the rule. She admires, and with good reason, the 
pious and single-minded Godfrey ; but does she remember how 
the streets of Jerusalem ran with Moslem and Jewish blood when 
Godfrey’s followers had at last won their way over its walls? 


Hymns of Horatius Bonar. Selected and Arranged by his Son 
H.N. Bonar. (H. Frowde. 6s. net.)—It is not necessary to estimate 
the value of H. Bonar’s hymns. They are accepted everywhere. 
Anglican, and even Roman, collections include many of them. 
Dr. Bonar never refused permission to those who sought to in- 
clude them in new collections. Only he stipulated that the words 
must not be changed. Many are purely devotional, and may, 
therefore, be used by those who hold doctrines very different 
from those of the Westminster Confession. It is a curious thing 
that this admirable hymn-writer was long a determined opponent 
to the proposal to admit hymns as alternatives to the Paraphrase 
of the Psalms. 


The Law of Copyright. By W. A. Copinger, M.A. Fourth 
Edition by J. M. Easton. (Stevens and Haynes.)—This work 
was first published in 1870. Many changes in the law have 
taken place since that date, chiefly in the matter of international 
copyright. The Convention initiated at Berne in September, 
1884, and ratified at the same place in September, 1887, and 
the Copyright Bill passed by the United States Congress 
December 3rd, 1890, and made effective by the President’s 
proclamation July Ist, 1891, are the principal events. Of 
course, the law of international copyright still needs further 
definition, and the editor cites some important cases bearing on 
it. Colonial copyright still remains “little better than a 
delusion.” Here we do not ask for preferences, but simple 
justice; at present. English authors are unmercifully pillaged. 
But we have things to amend at home. The Musical Copyright 
Act was made ineffectual by defects of drafting. The street- 
pirates have to be asked for name and address before proceedings 
can be taken! An amending Act was talked out last Session by a 
philanthropic Member, who thought that music was too highly 
priced! 


Almanach Hachette, 1905. (Hachette and Co. 2 fr.)—We 
welcome the new volume of this periodical, which we had the 
pleasure of introducing, on its first appearance, to the English 
public. It defines himself as a “small popular encyclopaedia of 
practical life.’ An English reader would think it strangely 
wanting in things which he looks to find as a matter of 
course in a volume of this size,—it contains four hundred 
and thirty-two pages. He expects to see fairly copious in- 
formation about the Army and the Navy (“ L’Année Militaire” 
and “L’Année Maritime” occupy a little more than a page). 
He would be surprised not to find a complete list of the two 
Houses of Parliament. On the other hand, he will find here a 
vast amount of information which he would look for in vain in 
English almanacs. Without doubt, Messrs. Hachette know what 
their clients want,and supply it ina very admirable and complete 
form. 


Who’s Who Year-Book (A. and C. Black, 1s. net) is a useful 
supplement to Who's Who. Parliament, learned societies, 
academies, Government officials, hospitals (with their staffs), 
magazines and newspapers (with their editors)—the ignotum has 
disappeared, and with it something of the magnificum—railways, 
race-meetings, steamships, and other things which it is useful to 
know about, are dealt with in this volume. 


Dianies.—Messrs. John Walker and Co. send us a most 
attractive selection of diaries and pocket-books, suited for all 
pockets in both senses of the word. Very pretty is the Quarterly 
Pocket Diary, which, while fitted with the first quarter of the 
year, is accompanied by the three remaining quarters ready to be 
slipped in when the first quarter is done with. The larger and 
more ample pocket-books are, however, hardly less pretty, and 
many people will consider them more practical. The printing, 
paper, binding, and general finish of these diaries are all that can 
be desired. Messrs. Straker also send us a selection from their 
diaries. For business men we should say that Pettitt’s Folio (8s. 
and 4s.), Pettitt’s Quarto (1s.), and Pettitt’s Octavo (1s.), with 
Crane’s Commercial (of folio size, 2s. 6d.) and Renshaw’s Diary 
(octavo, 1s, 6d.), are specially convenient. For general use we see 
nothing better than Pettitt’s Annual, in pocket-book shape, with 
roan cover; it costs 1s.6d. Crane’s Englishman’s Pocket Book (1s.) ; 
a very handy volume, with flexible cover, Pettitt’s Diary No. 31 
(6d.); Blackwood’s Diary 5B (1s. 6d.); and The Housekeeper’s 
Memorandum Book (1s. 6d.) may also be mentioned. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a ae 


Barbour (R. H.), Kitty of the Roses, 8vo ..... 
Beardsley (A.), Last Letters, cr 8vo .......... 
Besant (A.), A Study i in Consciousness. cr 8vo. (Th 
Bourget (P.), Divorce: a Domestic Tragedy, cr 8vo 
British Nursery Rhymes, with Pianoforte ecompaniment.. ..(Augner 
Broughton (L. G.), The Soul- wine Church, cr 8vo . --(Morgaa & Seon, 8 3 
Brown (A. J.), New Forces in Old China, cr 8vo .. ++. (Bevell) = a8 
Chadwick (H. M.), Studies in Anglo-Saxon Sociology, cr 8vo 
amb. U; 
Chadwick (S,), Humanity and God, cr 8V0......4......., «(ifodder & Stouphat as 
Clark (A. H.), History of Yachting, 1600 to 1815, 8vo... -- (Putnam) | * 
Cole (S. W.), Exercises in Practical Dub Bro Chemistry. ..-(Simpkin) net [0 
Colgan (N.), Flora of the County of Dublin, 8vo...... ges & Figgis) net Be 
me? h 














Connor (R.), The Prospector: a Novel, cr 8yo... 

Cumming (Gordon), Memories, cr 8vo. icatsneteas Blackwood -_ ae 
Curtis (C. H.), The Book of Topiary, er 8v0 ... oi) Bes 800 
Daily Thoughts from Dante Alighieri, 12mo.., Stock) net * ue 


Dill (S.), Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. Mace 
Douglas (J.), Theodore Watts-Dunton: Poet, Novelist, i Cri ie, a ac 
odder & Sto hi 
Hdwards (A. H. G.), Memoir of the Rev. John thomas CMS. M Missle anet 10/6 
menee E. 
come (C. F. 5 “At ‘Shakespeare’ s Shrine, BY icnse ce (Stock) ast i 
Freund (L), Study of Chemical Composition, 8vo (Camb. Univ. reed =e 18/0: 
Fry (G. s The Varnishes | of the Italian Violin Makers of the § I 
Sev th, and Eighteenth Centuries, and their Influence on a toe 





vO (Stevens & y 
Gamble (J.), Christ and Criticism, 8V0 .............cccsescssocssesececes (we soe tt} - 
Geil (W. E.), The Isle that is Called Patmos, 8vo... -(Marshall Bros} : 

Gibson (G. A.), Introduction to the Calculus Based on Graphical Methods, 









er 8vo .- (Macmi I 
Graham (J.), ; Spanish Commercial Methods, Part L., cr 8vo .. ~-fiecmilon| 6 
Haldane (J. .), Life as an Engineer, cr Bea cslccsccesteiatece (Spon) net 5/0 
Harbottle in} B. ), Dictionary of Battles, 8vo ............... vodll (Sonnenschein) 76 
Herford (B.), Anchors of the Soul: pee er 8vo ... . Green) net 50 
Highton (A. C.), Terence Travers, cr 8vo . ie csensiivesenettotae’ (Drane) 6/0 
Hill (E. E.), Evered Fitzroy, er 8vo . a rneden Sacuengaabesretnconsated (Drane) 60 
Horne (C.8.), All Things are Yours, cr '8v0 | ..(Isbister) 36 


Ingram (Bp. A. F. W.), The Faith of Church and Nation, “er 8vo 
(Gardner & Darton) 3) 
rie (C. H. W.), Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters, — 
ate ..(T. & T. Clark) net ne 
Fil: “ ), ‘Highways ‘and Byways ‘of. the South, cr vo nea net 
Johnson (F.), Under Cross and Crescent, 8vo .... (S.S.U.) net no 
Jones (Sir P. B.), With Amy in Brittany, cr 8vo ne rata net 3/6 
Kellogg (J. W.), Uses of Electricity on Ehipboard, 8v0 (Spon) net 4/6 
Kemp (R.), Some Notes on the Ward of Aldgate, 4to (Eden & ‘ficken net 3/0 
Laws and Principles of Bridge. by ‘‘ Badsworth,” 12mo......... (Putnam) net 3/6 
Lee (V.), The Enchanted Woods, and other Essays on the Genius of 
Places, cr 8vo .. ..(Lane) net 3/6 
Le aye (A. ), Game, Shore, and Water Birds of India... (Thacker) net 21/0: 
Lewis (E. W.), Some Views of Modern Theology, cr 8vo ..(Allenson) 3/6 
Loney S L.), Elements of Trigonometry,.12mo ....... (Camb, Tniv. Press) 3/6 
Lungwitz (A.), Text-Book of Horse-Shoeing, 8vo ...... lng 4 “wee net 7/6 
Maclaren (A.), Genesis, cr vo... ...(Hod der & Stoughton) 7/6 
Maxwell (W. H.), British Progress i in “Municipal Engineering, roy 8vo 


(Constable) net 6/0 
Miles (E. H.), A Boy’s Control and Self-Expression, cr viel ..(E. H. aa 6/0 





St 






Noble (F.), The Temptation of Norah Leecroft, cr 8vo... ..(M. H. Gill) 3/6 
Nott (V.), ag atra with Antony, cr 8vo . ’. (Greening) net 2/6 
Oesterreicher ( aroness), Vivian Harcourt’s Secret, CF BVO. cesses (Jarrold) 3/6 


Parker (J.), Epistle to the Ephesians, cr 8vo ......... (Hodder & Rrongaieny 5/0 
Pesch (T.), The Catholic’s Manual, 32mo . ..(Sands) net 3/6 
Poems of 1848, translated by E. Robinson, er 8vo (Sherratt & Hughes) net 3/6 





Potter (M. K. ), The Art of the Louvre, cr 8vo... Bell) net 6/0 
Practical eG by Keiro, and others, 8v0... oe “(1 Macmillan) 5/0 
Pryor (Mrs. R, A.), Reminiscences of Peace and War... ‘” (Macmillan net 8/6 
Rashdall (H.), Christus in Ecclesia, cr 8vo . «(T. & T. Clark) net 4/6 
 seameraaa (G.), Natural History Essays, Sh... csk ~~ (Sherratt & Hughes) net 6/0 
Representative Irish Tales, 2 vols. 18mo... ..(Putnam) net 5/0 
rtson (J.), Arachnia: Occasional Verses, [mo .. ‘.(Macmillan) net 5/0 
ot (V.), Players and Vagabonds, cr 8VO ...........ceeseesees (Macmillan) 6/0 





Schaeffer (H.), Songs of an Egyptian Peasant, cr 8V0 ............0+ (Nutt) net 2/6 
Sergeant (A.), Nellie Maturin’s Victory, cr 8v0 pare (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Service of the Synagogue : Eve of the Atonement, cr 8vo...(Routiedge) net 3/6 
Shu King (The), The Chinese-Historical Classic (Theosophical Pub. Co.) net 3/6 
Sidis (B.), Multiple Personality, cr 8vo... .(S. Appleton) net 10/6 
Simon (C.), English Furniture Designers ‘of the ‘Eighteenth Century 
SURI I eisavcdeas sac sowsstinbecaksneehsasedetticcuiglesigstavaxenedaionioal (A. H. Bullen) a 25/0 
Speer (R. E.), ‘Missions and Modern History, 2 vols. 8vo......... (Revell) net 15/0 
Stevenson (M.), The Spiritual Toes ¢ of hese’ 's ‘In Memoriam,” 
..(Gardner & Darton) 2/6 







Tayloe « i. \ “Revolutionary. Types, ‘Bvo .. 





Thomas (D. B.), The Sensitive Minister, cr 8vo .. (J. F. Spriggs) 6/0 
Tomlin (J. H.), ‘Our Natural ancy aan er 8v.. ....(Simpkin) 6/0 

nfinished Rosary (An), cr 8vo .... . We Daniel) net 3/6 
Ward (H. M.), sees, Vol. IL: Leaves, 12m Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 






..(Newnes) net 3/6 


Watts (G. F.), imp 8vo .... 
manuel. ‘College, “Cambridge, edi 


Western MSS. in the Lib 







by M. R. James, roy 8vo. .(Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Williamson (G. C.), Guildford i in the Olden T OF BIO ceccercseses (Bell) net 5/0 
Young (J. S.), Minor Melodies, cr 8V0 .........seseeceeseesees K. Paul) net 2/6 











Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


cuseiigiihpeneen 

Half- 7 
Including postage to any part of the Unitea Yearly. Yearly, Quarterty. 
RINGWIEE: cccans dusgncdsedte <nsbis guns tema £1«8: 6505030 1h: 8 :a6p hina 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Col cng me France, Germany, India, 


F128, 6..066. 016: Bic. 07:8! 2 








BEAUTIFUL & 
INEXPENSIVE. 


10,000 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 


Profusely Illustrated Catalogue, post-free. 
LIBERTY & CO. 
Regent St., London 
0 S$ LE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to undertake the duties of 
TRUSTEE and/or EXECUTOR. 


A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MAIL, S.W. 


SYSTEM 





DISTINCTIVE 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 


Prospectus. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wi1114m Street, E.C, WEST END: 17 Part Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH. 





i: &.- eco 


For Fine Gravies. 


LE M CG O 


For Nourishing Soups. 


LE M CGC O 


“ Beef in most concentrated form.” 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane. 
FUNDS IN HAND .........-sceeecceeeeeee ececccecccecccs £2,535,800. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT | tse rts os dite ser te eaTasle? 


INSTITUTI ON Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 

FOR MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


And a Speciality. 


EPPS’S COCOA 








ACCUMULATED FUND Over £5,900,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,000,000 











No. 48 GracecuurcH Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





Distinguished from all others by 
its invigorating nutritious qualities 
and its delicious flavour. 
Containing as it does all the 
substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 
maintains its leading position as, 
the best form of Cocoa for 
every-day use. 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea. 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 

Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 

Francis William Buxton, Esq, 

John Cator, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, 

Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. 

Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C,V.0O., 
C.S.I1. 


of business. 


application to 


Capital—S} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 
The Bight Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0O., Chairman, 





ALLIANGE ASSURANGE CO., LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 


James Pletcher, Esq. 

John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 

Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 

Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 

Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.U.M.G_, 
C.B. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introductiom 





Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had op 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’” 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE... 





GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 


Every 


buttons, 





USE 


Premier, 4d. 


free, 2s. 


Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 


Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair,. 
is. 11d., post-free.) 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair. 
3s. 11d., post-free.) 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiemore STreet, W. 











WHEN IN DOUBT—— 


VINOLIA SOAP 


for your Complexion, 


Toilet (Otto), 10d. 


- ITALIAN WINES AND OLIVE OIL. _ 


‘SVINCIGLIATA.”—A pure Italian Burgundy of good body and bouquet—am: 
ideal dinner wine at a moderate price. Sold in cases of 28 litre flasks ut 
45s. ‘per case, delivered free London and suburbs. Sample flask, post- 


PURE OLIVE OIL.—We have received a large consignment of absolutely 
pure oil, which we are selling at 8s. 6d. per tin, containing 1} gallons, o» 
per case of 8 tins at 60s., both carriage paid London and suburbs. 

For further particulars apply to the Agents :— 
MORISOUN, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 





UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 





hoaracnent wed besten in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Public Schools, and other approved : 
Educational Institutions. Thesuperior | The 16th Division of Profits will 
vitality of the classes to which the take place as at April 30th, 1905. 


Society’s business is restricted has 
25 PALL MALL, S.W. 





largely increased the profits divisible 
among the Assured. 





ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL FIRE. ’ 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 
Raper tong tty | __ MOTORSAR INSURANCE. _ 
— 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSUBANCE, General Manager—F, Noriz-Mi.ter, J.P. 





H A M Pp 
Illustrated 


HAMPTONS’, 





Pall Mall 


Published October ist. 


a SS... 2 


New Catalogue cf Carpets, 
in Colours. 


This Book demonstrates the fact that it is not possible te secure: 
elsewhere values in Carpets equivalent to those now obtainable at. 


To any reader of the ‘‘Spectator” who desires to secure best 
values obtainable in Carpets HAMPTON and SONS will be please& 
to send, post-free, a copy of this Catalogue, E 304, together with ~ 
Competitive Estimate and Samples of Carpets for comparison. 


East, Trafalgar Sq., 


S.W. 
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Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


—_@——- 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 
DER cencccccnssccccesvecesss £10 10 0| Narrow-Column...........+4. £310 0 
SUNOS ccccccaccecscessce BB: DUP COMM kes inddscecccucs L130 
Quarter-Page..........eeeee8 212 6] Quarter-Column..,........... - O17 6 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ...ccccocceccees £14 14 O| Inside Page ...cccccccccceee hl2 13 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average ticelve words). 
Narrow coiumn, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an iuch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 








SSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT of LOCAL SECRETARY for the ROCHFORD 
HUNDRED HIGHER ADVISORY COMMITTEE and the ROCHFORD 
LOCAL ADVISORY SUB-COMMITTEE. 








Applications are Invited by the Essex Education Committee for the appoint- 
ment of a Local Secretary to the County Higher Advisory Sub-Committee for 
Southend-on-Sea and District and the Local Advisory Sub-Committee for 
Elementary Education for the Rochford District, which latter is part of the 
above area for Higher Education. 

The annual salary will be £200, rising by annual increments of £10 for five 
years, with an additional allowance not exceeding £50 for clerical assistance. 

Office accommodation will also be provided. 

Applicants must have had experience in Education Administrative work, 
both Higher and Elementary. 

The successful candidate will be required to devote his whole time to the 
duties of the above offices and to reside at Southend-on-Sea.—Applications, 
written on foolscap paper, stating age, qualifications, and previous experience, 
accompanied by not more than three recent testimonials, and endorsed ** Local 
Education Secretary,” must be sent to me, the undersigned, not later than the 
22nd day of December, 1904. 

Canvassing is strictly prohibited. 

Further particulars of the duties will be sert on receipt of stamped 


addressed envelope. 
J. H. NICHOLAS, Secretary. 
County Offices, Chelmsford, 
2nd December, 1904. 


JING EDWARDS 


There will be a VACANCY in January for an ASSISTANT SCIENCE 
MASTER in the BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL. A Biologist (Botany and Zoology) 
is desired, who is also familiar with general Laboratory practice and able to 
teach Physics and Chemistry up to at any rate Matriculation standard. A 
Cambridge First Classman will receive some preference. Commencing salary 
[non-resident] from £16) to £200, according to experience and qualifications.— 
Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, should be sent in, not 
later than December Jlst, to R. CARY GILSON, Esq., King Edward's School, 
Birmingham. 


SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 








A LADY (highest references) who has had experience in 
Housekeeping and General Supervision of Lady Students’ Boarding 
Establishment WISHES to FIND similar OCCUPATION. In or near London 
referred, but would go to the country.—Apply in writing, “W.,” Porter’s 
ibrary, 8 West Kensington Terrace, London. 


CIVIL ENGINEER, with twenty-five years’ practical 

experience on important works, will devote whole time to the 
TRAINING of TWO PUPILS for the Profession.—For particulars, references, 
&c., apply to J. WATSON, A.M.Inst.C.E., Townley House, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 
HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 
pals: C. E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 








T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to tho SECRETARY, ELA. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from’ Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


eC EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 











“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with pareuts abroad froin three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Mlustrated Prospectus on application. 





UDOR HALUL SCHOOL 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E, 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 


For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders ouly). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
First-rate Modern Education, Professors H.G Seevey, F.R.S.. J. Courtoy 
H. E. Mavpen. M.A., J. Stereat, Ph.D. G. Garcia. R.C.M., 
G. Prapreav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stoevine (Leipsic), A. P. Huguven«xt, 
Terrick Wuiu.iams (R.L.), C. Jerram, M.A., &c. arge Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tenuis, riding, 
swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres. Largegymuasium. Special atten- 
tion to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus, with views, on application. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated im highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


A RNHALL, ST. ANNE'S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 


Girls. Excelleat premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 








arses, 
T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within ea sellea of tae 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and fr 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in on 
school. Excellent ———. for elder girls to specialise in Lan 
History, Literature. Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University caree > 
from 100 gus. per annum. SCHOOL: REOPENED WEDNESDAY. shu. oot 
PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES * 28th, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. : 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
: WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College 
Historical bie po Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secon ~ 

teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Ce; 
tificate rage — 4 and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Lond “1 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach: 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor. 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathemation aa 

other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted j 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
+. d on p 1 +i Miss H. L 


looking Epsom 








Cambri 


Scholarships, and Bursaries may 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train jucated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals. 
with Diplomas, a ed to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 
_ HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportinent, Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rey, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
fNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 











HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
& 6 UPPER BAKER STREE', N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B. STRONG. 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring Freuch; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses, ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 80BSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus und references given. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
Education for Girls on Modern Principles. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 

Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for gumes. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


| elie ae SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIRE. 


Principal : Miss HUDDLESTONE. 
Good general Education to Girls between the ages of 7 and 18. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1905. 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars apply to Miss WRAITH, Eoedean School, 
Brighton, 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 

GIRLS in pine and heather district. Very healthy situation; large 
modern house; 15 acres of land; about 25 girls received. London Masters; 
resident Foreign Teachers, Riding; cycling; gymnasium.—For Prospectus 





























aJvantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 


apply to Miss 8. CARR, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 
CO Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
i jal Colle roviding a year’s professional training for Secondary 
- Reside Same ineiades reparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
oe Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. . Education, the Student 
For instruction in the Theory and History of , . nts 
ttend the of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
s tk in Teaching in Schools and d tration 1] , &e., is under the 
Worvision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifica- 
oes for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon. 
Sec., Miss MARGARET BERNARD, High Hall, Wimborne. 











SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fr £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical educa- 
tion (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy aud other pro- 


RR? * 4% AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER 


Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 

Farming and Colonial Branch, Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Land-owners. Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists. intending Colonists,&e, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 3ist, 1905. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS JANUARY 24th. 
H M.S. 
* 


J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Se., Principal. 
‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 

Designed to give a sound Teehnical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomina- 

tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 


Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.M.S. ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


LL: TH ACM COL E G E, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION DECEMBER. I4th-16th. Two By- 
Elections, under 15. One Schol. Sons of Captains and Commanders, R.N. 
Apply, Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, DD. 














fessional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE, Certificated Student of Girton 
College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos. Second Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK 
HICKS, B.Sc. A limited number of Boarders received. 


SEASIDE HOME-LIKE LADIES’ SCHOOL.— 

KENTS BANK H)USE, near GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—The house 
giands in its own grounds, and has a bright, ae eet facing the sea, A 
sound religious education is given. Excellent Masters and Mistresses.— 
Principal, Miss BRINDLE. 








OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR.— 

A Preparatory School for the ‘ Britannia,” R.N.C. Osborne, and the 

Public Schools, 1903-04. Nine Pupils obtained Cadetships for the ‘ Britannia’ 

and R.N.C. Osborne. FOUR Scholarships and TWELVE high places at the 

Pubhe Schools. School-house stands in its own grounds of 12 acres close to 
sea.—Address Head-Master, H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond. 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE— 
Publie Schoo! for Sons of Professional Classes—Clergy, Officers, Bar- 
risters, &c. Very healthily situated. Religious training conducted on Evan- 
gelical Church principles. Best secular education. Governors—E. S. Hanbury, 
Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and 
Peterborough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 








ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 
field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 
Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING. 





SCHOOL 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 





Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 


For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other, 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the 


School. 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.— 
Messrs. H. E.STEWART, M.A., Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., 
Cambridge, and A. W. FOX, M.A., Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll., Oxford, 
and Licencier-és-Lettres (Hons.), University of France, with Staff of Resident 
Masters, Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea, 
—Prospectus, references, &c.,on application. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUARY 20th, 1905, Exami- 


nation for Scholarships on Lady-Day. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 

9th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Nevy subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


oe V- h. & o. Ob. bb. B46. a 
President: Tord CURZON, P.C., &c. 
Chairman of Council: Lord NOR'THBOURNE. 

An EXAMINATION for about SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£25-£60) will be 
held in March. 

EXHIBITIONS (£20) for SONS of OFFICERS or CLERGY. 

Apply Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 

\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all. 

i Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 

Laboratories, Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Schoiarships te Universities and Hospitals. Specia: Classes for Londor 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualeare; seaside; very healthy; recreations. 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 

















T BEES, CUMBERLAN D.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held on January 18th, 1905, for a FEW 
VACANCIES on FOUNDATION (reducing fees for Board and Tuition) to 
£33-£37, and in other Houses. St. Bees is an Elizabethan Grammar School 
recently reconstituted as a First-Grade Public School. Splendid climate; fine 
buildings; very valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities. Highest fee 
for Board pes Tuition, £52 per annum.—Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G, C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55, Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


OLVERLEY SCHOOL, near KIDDERMINSTER. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in JANUARY, 1905, 
Apply for particulars to the HEAD-MASTER, ‘ 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior Schoo.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVERSITY OF DURSGEA YM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham. 




















ALMER—RIPPLE VALE HOUSE (one mile from 
Walmer Station).—Special attention given to a few small Boys (from 

7 years old) intended to enter the Public Schools or Osborne College, Climate 
dry and bracing ; grounds 17 acres in extent.—For Prospectus and particulars 
apply to J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale, Dover, 





i cs LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA'FION, DECEMBER 6-7. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will be held at Bedford on March 14th, 15th, 16th, for 
School Exhibitions (£60—£10) for Boarders and Day Boys. 
Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range, Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


&. b. De. H. BF By BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Cuoncerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
lasses, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


| ws DE L'ILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 
for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 
to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St, John Parry, 


























Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address; Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France, 
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Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


S{OmouEs FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
AC OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
‘SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Coantry and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J, PATON, Epucationat AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpvon, E.C. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
ids. 4d. 


FARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 

with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
©25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


RS. RICHMOND'S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 
! STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four. — For 
GOVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c. Mrs. 
Richmond’s aim is always to secure for them posts to which each is individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.— Prospectus on application. 




















R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 

and LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the best and 

easiest means of securing the services of English and Foreign Ladies of good 

recommendations and experience in the care and education of children.— 

®ost-free on application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s 

Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 

and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
‘British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of —SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCEATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C 


‘INO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
utd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
‘“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
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{ 
ALL KINDS of COPYING carefully and promptly executed in best style, | 
i from 10d. per 1,000 words. Special terms for authors’ long MSS. (Established 

1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, 8.W. | 


TYPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


ERSONS SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 

free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 

‘man, are invited to apply for Literature (sent gratis and post-free) to the 

SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 

(opposite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where services are held 
-every Sunday at 11 and7. 


Wee SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND.—KANDER.- 

STEG.—The large new GRAND HOTEL (Proprietors, LOOSER and 
‘BRUGGER) at Kandersteg will be Open this Winter. Tobogganing and one 
-of the largest Skating Rinks in Switzerland (70,000 sq. ft. in area). Reference 
can be made to Englishmen, who strongly recommend this Hotel for its 
-comfort and attractiveness. (Unconnected with any Tourist Agent.) 
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THE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME FOR THE 
IMBECILE AND FEEBLE-MINDED. 






































Patrons : 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 


FATHERS and MOTHERS of England, we plead with you in the name of 
she afflicted little ones who cannot plead for themselves to save this noble 
Institution from partial collapse. The Building is unsafe, and many will be 

deprived of this refuge unless £10,000 be quickly secured for its restoration. 

All resources exhausted, but faith in the generosity of the Public. 

: ies (Signed) H. HOWARD, Secretary. 

36 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 


1 RN BELGRAVE HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, 
CLAPHAM ROAD, KENNINGTON, 8S.W., 
Urgently appeals for HELP to prevent closing the Wards. 


' Contributions will be MOST gratefully acknowledged by the SECRETARY, 
who will gladly give every information. 
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MAPLE & CO MAPLE & co 


‘CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


THE NEW GALLERIES are teeming with a 
MAGNIFICENT SELECTION 


INTERESTING—USEFUL—ARTISTIC 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Those unable to visit the Warehouse and make a 
personal selection 
MUST 


write at once for an early free copy of the new book 
“PRESENTS” 
with nearly 300 pages illustrating the latest 


NOVELTIES IN CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


MAPLE & GO MAPLE & CO 


Tottenham Court Road London 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £50,000,000. 











OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.— Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange 

and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48, and 10s, 
each for any odd numbers; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; 30s. each for Ist 
eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; Brewer's 
Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871. FOR SALE.— 
Times Ency. Britannica, $5 vols., bargain £16; Century Dictionary, £6 10s. ; 
Balfour's Life RB. L. Stevenson, new copy, 12s. 6d., cost 25s. net; Burton’s 
History Kidderminster, 2s. 6d., cost 10s. 6d.; Pedrick’s Monastic Seals 13th 
Century, new 12s. 6d., pub. 25s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 12 vols., curious 
illustrations, £7 10s.; Women’s Guild ‘‘ Bindings of To-morrow” (63s.), for 
2ls. ‘Valuable and Out-of-the-way Books of every description supplied. State 
wants. Following Catalogues free: Topography, Educational, Siscdliasene, 
Fiction, Sport and Natural History, Old Railway Books, Arts and Trades, Old 
Naval Books—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest ptoes given for Libraries 
and smaller Collections. Sporting Books, lst Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Diokens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, Swinburne, Keats, and all eminent authors. Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's Vanity 
Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48; £10 each for Keats’s Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 





; Lamia, 1820; £35 for Lilford’s British Birds, 7 vols. ; £2 for Mommsen’s Rome, 


4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866 ; 30s. for Brewer's Henry VIII,, 2 vols., 1884; £5 for Casanova’'s 
Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; 30s. each for Eliot’ 
Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; Adam Bede, 1859; Hardy's 
Desperate Remedies, 1871 ; £7 for Life of Mytton, 1835 or 1837; £3 for Tit- 
marsh’s Comic Tales, 2 vols., 1841 ; £3 for Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols., 
1844; £3 for Last Essays of Elia, 1833; 35s. for Muther’s History of Painting, 
&c. Complete list free-—-HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


| yer Famous Novels in English, 40 vols., new, a 
bargain, £2 18s, 6d. (pub. £7 net). Many other bargains. Catalogues 
free. Books bought. -List of 3,000 wanted free. Highest cash prices paid. 





‘ Before accepting prices offered elsewhere, write to us. Buyers sent any distance 


for large collections. HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 








£1 ® 16s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, NAPLES, 
27 days. London-Paris-Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s. extra. 
Full particulars, with plau, from H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens 
London, N.W. 


INTER IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
MADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL, 
THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL, 
First-Class Return Fares, £15 to £20, 
Br BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


Include all Expenses, Afloat and one a ga about 25 days; longer by 
‘ men 


Apply The BOOTH §&.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E,C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 














SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 
and SPANISH MAIN, January and February. Seven Weeks, 60 guineas. 
Nine Weeks, 100 guineas. 

For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


UNNY SEVILLE for Winter Residence. Warm and 
.dry as Egypt, without wind or dust. ENGLISH PENSION and 
LIBRARY. Inclusive terms, £2 2s. to £3 3s. per week. Excellent cuisine and 








P 
| English comfort.—Address PROPRIETOR, Alfonso XII., No. 27, Seville, 


Spain. 
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LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 

For the use of 


those who desire 
the best of things 


nem init. 
SWASHBUCKLER (28.07 6/8 1/11 25 
BOARDMAN’S = fibiiss 7/4 2/1 Bs 
THE CHAIRMAN .iciiti, 7/4 21 i 
TOURNAMENT © 222" 8/= 2/3. 22%! 
WASSAIL men tes G= 2/6 Ba 
INDIAN FAKIR = {223 10/- 2/9 


OTE __ Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
N * the most exacting palates. A lfetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 
BaNKERS: MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT. 


PRICE LIST. Send Id. stamp for Booklet. 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold 
MILD 
5d. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/8. 


in Two Strengths— 
MEDIUM 
4id. per oz.; ilb. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 


SUNBEAM 


ELECTRIC 


LAMPS 


“THROW A STRONG LIGHT ON ALL MATTERS. 


LEAST COST. 
MOST LIGHT. 
LONGEST LIFE. 


Ask your Electrician—he knows. 





The SUNBEAM LAMP COMPANY, Ltd. 


Works: Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


WHITEHALL 
COURT. 


——— 


THE FINEST RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
in LONDON. 





OVERLOOKING 
THAMES and GARDENS, 








FLATS. 
FURNISHED ann UNFURNISHED. 
CATERING. 
HIGH-CLASS ATTENDANCE, 


DOMESTIC SERVICE. 





MODERATE TARIFF. 





Telephone No. 194). , 
1006 ¢ Victoria. 


5505 Gerrard. 


SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE HOTEL. 


F. M. Hornssy, 


General Manacer. 





Grandest Position on South Coast. 


Lovely Grounds of 20 acres. Sea Views Unsurpassed. 


Handsomely Appointed. 


Electric Light. Golf. | Moderate Tariff. | Motor Garage, 


Miss WATSON, MANAGEREss. 


MOULE’S 
PATENT EARTH SYSTEM. 


LOCAL EXTRAVAGANCE.—Having regard to the sums re- 
cently expended by District Councils in drainage schemes, causing 
enormous increase of rates (see the article, ‘“ Local Extravagance,” 
in the Spectator of November 12th, 1904), attention cannot be too 
frequently called to the advantages of the Earth System over any 
system involving the construction of sewers. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS are superior to any 
other system in simplicity and cheapness of construction, and 
in avoiding the dangers of drains and cesspools ; and are equally 
well adapted for use in Mansions, Cottages, Schools, Hospitals, 
Workshops, Camps, and Ships. 

ESTIMATES ARE GIVEN FREE, 

Pamphlets are sent free on application, and Designs can be 

inspected at the Offices of 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 
5A Garrick Street; London, W.C. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
Climate probably unsurpassed in England. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, near Teignmouth. 


How to Live 100 Years, “Keeping Strong and Hearty,” by One Who Did It, 
post-free, 1s. 2d, 


EVERSIONS' and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 

Ore ERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &&., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send_particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 

Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the 





























London Depéit: 141 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 





Kin 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catal : 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindi 

for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 
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LONDON 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 


MP. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq. ; "GEORGE 
M 


EREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, E 
Right Hon. LORD A 


Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 


.. F.R.S. 
URY, F.BS. ; 


Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 


Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Dr. J. 


H. Bridges, Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., 


Prof. Ingram Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D.,Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. 


Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, E 
M.A., Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. a K. 
Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir Frank T. Marzials, ] 

B ed er, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 


H.R. Te 


ee Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, 
C.M.G..C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W.S. 


.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s.a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 


Membership, acccrding to age. 


Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 


Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 


The NEW CATALOGUE 


(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready. price £2 2s.; to members, 25s. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D.,. Secretary and Librarian. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


Every Bottle of this well-known 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c., 


Bears on the Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


DR. J. 


N B.—Numerous Testimonials from 


Eminent 


COLLIS BROWNE. 


Physicians accompany each Bottle. 





Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 §/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at Ingher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Botiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, meluding Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bois. 4-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 





THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALiL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Ture LeapENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. _ 
HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 











NOW READY, 
THE POEMS OF DANTE 
GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


Now for the first time Illustrated from his 
own Pictures and Designs. 
2 vols. small 4to, printed in Antiqne Type on Hand- 
made Paper, half Japanese vellum. 
Price 32s. net. 

These volumes contain almost all Rossetti’s 
Original Poems (among which are some not pre- 
viously published) and a Selection from his Trans- 
lations from the Italian, French, and German, in- 
cluding the very beautiful Miracle-Rhyme, ‘‘ Henry 
the Leper.” The 20 plates in photogravure com- 
prise some of his most famous works, such as ‘‘ The 

lessed Damozel,” ‘‘The Day-Dream,” “‘ The Girl- 
hood of Mary Virgin,” ‘*‘ La Bella Mano,” “* Astarte 
Syriaca,” ‘‘Fiammetta,” ‘‘Sibylla Palmifera,” 
** Lady Lilith,” &c, 

“This new edition...... will be a delight to eve 
right reader. The reproductions...... form a fiacive: 4 
and unique adornment of a luxurious edition, not 
too large or too heavy to handle agreeably, printed 
in clear, picturesque, and original type, on good 
hand-made paper, and bound simply and elegantly. 
It is a book in which one can read Rossetti as he 
ought to be read—slowly, sensitively, with a 
lingering relish.”—Athenzwm. 


ELLIS and ELVEY, 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


“Sound, concise, and practical.”—Times. 


CAREERS FOR OUR SONS. 


Giving Clear Information about all the Openings 
of Professional and Commercial Life. 

By the Rev. G. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. Oxon, 
Head-Master of Carlisle Grammar School. 
With a Prefatory Letter by the Right Hon. the 
SPEAKER. 

Through all Booksellers, 3s. 6d. net. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 











May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON 





STREET, STRAND. | 


——— 


THE 


‘LITTLE TREASURE’ BOOKS. 


THE_YOUNG_STANDARD-B 
Edited by Mrs. BuLuey. mg | RECIr 
Suitable for Band of Hope and CETe 


mee . 
OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. B 
a Two parts, paper, 3d. each ; cloth’ exe “Comm, 
Well-written amusing plays, which need 
special scenery or dresses.””—School Guardian, a 
RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS. Coll 
by Mrs. TreBeck. T arts, . aeet 
cloth, 6d. each. WO parse, Paper, 34. ench; 
PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. By a 
MaASsINGBERD. Two ts . a oe 
cloth, 6d. each. ee eee ae anh; 
“A most fascinating little work.” —Queen, 
THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. By kK. 
Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. . + Some, 
BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By J 
Illustrated. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. Cuama, 
THE WAY TO BE WELL. By Mrs. F, 
Situ. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. me ¥- Tones 
“« Every house-wife should read and keep by her,” 
ON MINIATURE apa 
AND WINDOW-GARDENING 
By the Epitors of the Sun-Children’s z 
Paper cover, 3d.; cloth, 6d. a 
THE LITTLE TREASURE BOOK. A Selection of 
Poems and Hymns for Reading and Recitation, 
Edited by M. Bramston. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
*‘Just the little book to give to the elder aud. 
more thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild or a 
Communicants’ Class.”—Guardian. 
THE BLUE BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by Mrs 
TrEBECK. Cloth, 6d. r 
‘* An excellent little book.”—Church Bells. 
HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. By A mw. 
ALEXANDER. Paper, 3d.; cloth. 6d. 
“One of the best and safest little guides.” 
—Hospita}, 


THE CONFLICT ; OR. FOREWARNED, FORE- 
ARMED. By Sipney Puiivirs, M.A. Paper, 
3d. ; cloth, 6d. 5 

A helpful little booklet for boys leaving school, 
A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. By G. M. Iretanp. 

BLACKBURNE. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

“Miss Blackburne has shown in this little book, 
not only that she sees and recognises many of the 
difficulties that beset girls, but that she can touch 
them with a kindly, sympathetic hand.”—Spectator. 
A GIRL’S OUTLOOK. By M. Bramsron, Paper, 

3d.; cloth, 6d. 


London: 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Just Published. Revised Edition. 
Twentieth Century 
New Testament. 


A Translation into Modern English from the: 
Original Greek. 
(Westcott and Hort’s Text.) 





Price 2s. 6d. net: 
Green cloth, gilt, India Paper. 


The Translators have been surprised at the extent 
of the demand for this rendering of the New Testa- 
ment. Though only in a tentative form, over 
200,000 copies of the three parts in which the: 
translation was first issued have been sold. 

In the New Edition they have taken advantage 
of the mass of criticism, public and private, which 
their translation had called forth, some of which 
has been offered by distinguished scholars ; and so 
thorough has the revision of their tentative: 
edition been that the present issue is virtually a 
new translation. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 
125 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

New York and Chicago : 

Tse Freminc H. Reve. Co. 





8vo, gilt top. 5s. net. 


TRAVEL PICTURES. 


By “ISRAFEL,” 
Author of ‘‘ Musical Fantasies,” ‘Ivory, Apes, an@ 
Peacccks,” and “‘ A Little Beast Book.” 

** While one is delighted by the changing lights 
and colours. the strange scenes and odd figures that 
are continually being flashed from the pages, one 
may be no less interested in the literary process: 
that makes all this possible.”—Mormng Post. 

*« Extremely clever...... over vivid.’’— Speaker. 

* Intense and pleasantly mordant in their points. 
They make a book which an Oriental traveller with 
literary tastes will read with sympathy and enjoy- 
ment.”—Scotsman, 

“The author has a definite faculty of grasping 
the spirit of place...... Such a volume as this is & 
pleasant relief from the tedium of the ordinary 
travel-book.”—T.P.’s Weekly, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and CO., Ltd.; and of all Booksellers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens, Paris, 1900, 
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-puc DE MARNE 


(Epernay Sec) 


CHAMPAGNE 


(1893 Vintage). 


ONLY LARGE BOTTLES LEFT. 





Messys. Delataire et Fils, Proprietors of Due de Marne Champagne, Jeg ¢o inform 
their numerous patrons that all Half-bottles and Quarter-bottles of their famous 
1893 Vintage have been Sold, and 


ONLY LARGE BOTTLES REMAIN, 
48/- per Dozen Carriage Paid. 


Lovers of Good Champagne should not fail to take advantage of obtaining this Old 
Landed Wine at such a moderate figure. The 1892 Vintage (now all sold) which the public 
will remember we originally offered at 48s. per case, fetched recently in the North of England 
yas. per case. Ever since we began our successful policy, several years ago, of selling 
Champagne equal in every way to the so-called best brands at less than half their price, we 
have found an ever-increasing appreciative public. DDUC DE MARNE is one of the 
choicest products of the Epernay District. 


DUC DE MARNE 


Is made from the Finest Selected Grapes grown in the famous Epernay District of Champagne, 
and good judges recognise and appreciate its Delicate Flavour and Exquisite Bouquet. 


To follow the Half-bottles and Quarter-bottles of the 1893 Vintage (which, as stated above, 
are already sold), we are now supplying 


DUC DE MARNE (Special Cuvee 8B), Extra Quality, Sec, 


AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES :— 


53/- per Case of Two Dozen Half-bottles. 
26/6 per Case of One Dozen Half-bottles. 
30/- per Case of Two Dozen Quarter-bottles, 


CARRIAGE PAID. 


This Wine has been selected with the greatest care to uphold the reputation of our Brand. 
The Quarter-bottles are Specially Shipped for Invalids. In order that purchasers may taste 
the Wine before ordering a quantity, we are prepared to send a Half-bottle, postage paid, on 
receipt of 2s. od. 





Send Order, with Remittance (P.O. or Cheque), to the Sole Importing Agents: 


FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & CO. 


HEAD OFFICES (Dept. 27): 


FINDLATER’S CORNER, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, S.E. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S CHRISTMAS LIST 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE, 


EXPOSITIONS of HOLY SCRIPTURE 
EXPOSITIONS of HOLY SCRIPTURE 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., D.Lit. 


COMPLETE IN ABOUT 40 VOLUMES. HANDSOMELY BOUND IN BUCKRAM, 8vo, 7s. 6D. EACH. TO BE PUBLISHED 
ALSO BY SUBSCRIPTION, SIX VOLUMES IN A SERIES, PRICE 24s. PER SERIES NET. FIRST SERIES, 1904-5, 
SIX VOLUMES, COMPRISING THE BOOK OF GENESIS—THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH—THE PROPHECIES OF JERE. 
MIAH—THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW. 

Messrs. HODDER and STOUGHTON have much pleasure in announcing that they will publish on Monday the first volume (Genesis) of a series containing 
Expositions of the Bible by the Rev. Dr. Maclaren, of Manchester. Through all his ministry of nearly sixty years Dr. Maclaren has been an expository preacher, 
For the purposes of this series, he has placed at the disposal of the editor the whole series of manuscripts prepared by him for the pulpit during that period, 
In addition, many hundreds of expositions, published in periodicals and not reprinted, have been drawn upon. To a certain extent, expository sermons 
printed in other volumes have been used, but a very large part appears for the first time in book form. 


The expositions have been used in the pulpit, and the parts of cory most used by preachers are very fully treated. It is believed that the volumes, 
embodying as they do the treasure store of Dr. Maclaren’s Tite-work, will be found of permanent value by preachers, teachers, and readers of the Bible generally, 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


LETTERS to the SEVEN CHURCHES 
LETTERS to the SEVEN CHURCHES 


And their Place in the Plan of the Apocalypse. By Prof. W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D, 


The thought which inspires this historical and exegetical treatise by the Professor of Humanity at Aberdeen is that Christianity presents a perfect union of 
£astern and Western thought which only a Divine origin can explain; and that this adaptability can be best seen in the Apocalypse, the Greek element in whic 
has been too much neglected. He devotes space to the subject of the transmission of letters in the first century, and studies very fully the life of the great 
cities of the district—probably containing “‘ the Asian Church of the time ””—covered by the Letters. Many illustrations, especially of coins illustrating the 


boli i the Greek 1d. 
en WITH PLATES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, as. 


The FORGIVENESS of SINS, ‘*Seamons* 
The FORGIVENESS of SINS, “Siamons" 


By the Rev. Prof. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 

THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. THE WorpD oF Gop. - | S—Ermon BEroreE Communion. I. 
‘TEMPTATION. Our Lorp’s EXAMPLE OF PRAYER, SERMON BErorE CoMMUNION, IL 
WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT. THE Two WILLs. GiIpEon. I. 

THE MorRAL MEANING OF HOPE. THE Goop SAMARITAN. GipEon. II. 

To Him THAT OVERCOMETH. Esav. THE SONG OF THE WELL. 

CROWN 8vo, CLOTH, 6s. 


The STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT 
The STUDENTS OLD TESTAMENT 


LOGICALLY AND CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED AND TRANSLATED BY PROF. CHARLES FOSTER KENT, PH.D. 
THE COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES: SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION PRICE FOR THE SIX VOLUMES IS £2 10s. 
SINGLE VOLUMES, 12s. NET EACH. VOL. I. NOW READY. 


“ We do not remember to have seen anything quite so compléte. The volume should be most useful. It is no longer possible for the student, especial’ 
if he has to discharge the office of a teacher, to ignore criticism ; and he is under great obligations to a writer who states the case for him so ee - 
—Spectator. 


Right Rev. G. A. Cuapwicx, D.D., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe:—“ It will prove highly valuable to students of every school of thought, since all who are 
not ae mgr A obscurantist have an interest in seeing the critical methods and results stated with lucidity, reverence, and moderation, by a thoroughly 


competent authority.” 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


The PRACTICE of SELF-CULTURE 
The PRACTICE of SELF-CULTURE 


By the Rev. HUGH BLACK, M.A. 


“ Every minister, I am sure, would wish his young men ho potas this guide to reading and conduct Mr. Black's previous volumes on ‘ Work,’ ‘ Friend” 
ship,’ and ‘ Culture and Restraint’ have won for him a large enthusiastic public There is nothing which people of all ages welcome more eagerly than 
advice on questions of culture. Mr: Black conveys this advice without pedantry or dogmatism, in pure, graceful English, and ina truly sympathetic spirit. 
The many apt quotations will of themselves direct young readers to the masterpieces of literature. It is pleasant to find a preacher of great popularity under- 
taking ious these extra-pulpit tasks, and Mr. Black will have his reward in the devotion of thousands of pupils who-are learning to look to him as guide 


eee ee ee CROWN 8vo, CLOTH, 3s. 64. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S CHRISTMAS LIST 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE (contd.) 


SERMONS 
ADDRESSED TO 
INDIVIDUALS 


By the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 6s. 


Every one of these sermons came into existence because some one asked for 
it or some life story suggested it. It is the preacher's conviction that in this 
way the Holy Spirit. breathed upon the word. Every sermon bore fruit in 
blessing received and acknowledged. They are now sent forth upon a further 
mission, and in the hope that some who read them may be helped thereby. 





ST. PAUL’S 
EPISTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS. 


By the Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 5s. 


The first volume of the “DEVOTIONAL AND PRACTICAL COM- 
MENTARY,” Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A, LL.D. 
OTHER VOLUMES NOW IN PREPARATION ARE: THE EPISTLES 
TO THE COLOSSIANS AND THESSALONIANS. By JosepH Parker, D.D. 
—THE EPISTLES OF ST. PETER. By the Rev. J. H. JOWETT, M.A, 
—THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. By the Rev. G. H. MORRISON, M.A. 








QUESTIONS 
OF FAITH 


A Series of Lectures on the Creed. 


By the Rev. Prof. JAMES ORR, D.D., Rev. Prof. H. R. MACKINTOSH, 
PhD., Rev. Prof. MARCUS DODS, D.D., Rev. Prof. JOHN LAIDLAW, 
D.D., Rev. Principal T. M. LINDSAY, D.D., Rev. Prof. JAMES DENNEY, 
D.D., Rev. P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON. 5s. 
“The names of the lecturers will be sufficient guarantee of the able and 
scholarly treatment of the subject.’”"—Scotsman, 


THE APOSTLES 
OF OUR LORD. 


By the Rev. J. G. GREENHOUGH, M.A. 55s. 


It is one of the freshest and most suggestive of recent treatises on the 
subject. The book is not a volume of sermons, but a series of original studies. 


The whole subject is reviewed elaborately and comprehensively, hence the 


| work cannot fail of widespread appreciation. 





The MAGNETISM 
OF CHRIST 


A Study of Our Lord’s Missionary Metkods. 
By the Rev. JOHN SMITH, D.D. fs. 


© “Pr, Smith shows his well-known spiritual insight and exegetical! scholar- 
ship, and his modern instances and literary allusions are particularly apt and 
forceful. In this volume he proves himself to be a worthy successor of the 
lecturers on Evangelistic Theology.” —Glasgow Herald. 





THE FOOTSTEPS 


OF THE FLOCK. 


Scripture Studies for Every Sunday of the Year. 


By the Rev. G. H. MORRISON, M.A. 6s. 


“Mr. Morrison has read widely and accurately, has studied the Bible, and 
the hearts and ways of men, has imagination and a vein of poetry in hi 
singularly well-endowed mind, and, above all, has the gift of expression, of 
putting in striking and memorable form what he has to say.”—British Weekly. 





HUMANITY 
AND GOD 


By the Rev. SAMUEL CHADWICK. 5s. 


Contents :—Humanity and God—Sin and Grace—Born of the Flesh and 
Born of the Spirit—Man: Natural, Carnal, — Incarnation and 
its Glorious Purpose—The Divine Servant—The Way of the Cross—The 
Stan Miracle—The Omnipotence of Faith—Christ’s Promise of the Spirit 
#The Coming of the Spirit—The Spirit-filled Life—Christian Perfection— 
The Church and the Kingdom—Vicarious Faith—The Extra Mile—The 
Christian Benediction. 


FINDING 
THE WAY 


By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


Another volume of the ‘*Silent Times” Series, which has carried so much 
hope and stimulus to its many readers. Dr. Miller issues this one in the hope 
that it too may be “‘ used by the Master in helping others to live a little hope- 
fully, victoriously, and usefully.”” The twenty-four chapters are simple, brief, 
and suggestive ; there are many illustrated stories. 





THE FACE 
BEYOND 
THE DOOR 


By COULSON KERNAHAN. 
SECOND EDITION, paper, 1s. ; cloth, 2s. 


“The book is a white-hot persuasion to accept the idealistic interpretation 
of the Universe, a poet's cry to a cold and colourless world to throw away a 
deadening scepticism and embrace the rich and gorgeous visions cf f og 

—Daily Mail. 





PRESENT DAY 
RATIONALISM 
CRITICALLY 


EXAMINED. By the Rev. Prof. G. HENSLOW, M.A. 
F.L.S., F.G.S. 6s. 
“This able workis, altogether, a refreshing and timely reminder of the com- 


patibility of the highest scientific attainments with the possession of-an 
ennobling Christian faith and life."—Christian World, 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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' FICTION. 


THE : 
PROSPECTOR 


By RALPH CONNOR, Author of “The Sky Pilot,” “ Black 
Rock,” &c. 


Ralph Connor, from irresistible impulse, has returned to his beloved West. 
“The Prospector’? deals with the days before the smelter superseded the 
prospecting miner who panned gold when the country was peopled but 
sparsely, and by the el 
wells, and fortune-hunters, 


motley crowd of prospectors, cowboys, ne’er-do- 


READY ON MONDAY, 6s. 





HEARTS 
IN EXILE 


By JOHN OXENHAM, Author of “ Barbe of Grand Bayon,” 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


‘* Exceptionally 


werful, vivid, and realistic......, Sketched with a generous 


hand and bold touches, the characters hold the reader's sympathies th: 
The most graphic, vi gorous, and lifelike presentment of asien odesiateeene 
barbarity which we recollect to have ever come across.”—Daily Telegraph, 


THIRD EDITION, 6s, 





BEATRICE OF 
VENICE 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 16 Illustrations. 


“Mr, Pemberton has brought Venice to London, as wellas made Napoleon 
to live again. ‘Beatrice of Venice’ is, in short, not only an intensely in- 
teresting romance but also a work of art.’’—Daily Mail. 

“‘A brilliantly written romance.”—Outlook, 


THIRD EDITION, 6s. 





SIR ROGER’S 


HEIR 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 


“Mr. Frankfort Moore’s excursions into the realms of 


comedy are always delightful, His wit is as nimble as e 
Heir.’ ”’—Bystander, 


‘*A charming piece of sentimental romance.”—Times, 


12 Illustrations, 


eighteenth-cen’ 
ver in ‘Sir Sone? 


THIRD EDITION, 6s. 





JESS 
AND CO. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ WEE MacGREEGOR.” 
50 Illustrations, 
© J, J. B. has never done better than in ‘ Jess and Co.,’ by which we mean 


that he has never done so well, The illustrations are excellent.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


SECOND EDITION, 5s. 





SEA 
PURITANS - 


By FRANK T. BULLEN. 


6 Illustrations, 


**Couched in language so simple, graceful, and decisive that the reader is 


SIXTH THO 


carried away by its charm and persuaded by its force.’’—Daily News, 


USAND, 6s. 





A JAPANESE 
ROMANCE 


By CLIVE HOLLAND. 6 Illustrations. 


“Mr. Holland knows the mannerisms and habits of the Japanese, and uses 
his knowledge well. This is an admirable romance.”—Daily Chronicle, 


SECOND EDITION, 6s. 


IN THE CLOSED 
ROOM 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
9 Illustrations in Colours, 


“Ts the most Lee rng story about children that I have ever read, and ig 


exquisitely told.”—Trut 


Net 3s. 6d. 





BIBLE 
AND SWORD 


By P. HAY HUNTER, 
Joint Author of ‘‘My Ducats and My Daughter.” 


of the Cameronians, set in the days of the Scottish 
undee, and full of vigour, dash, and go.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


6s. 


“Ts a rousing sto: 
Convention and bold 








AUNT 
HULDAH 


By GRACE MAC GOWAN COOK and ALICE 


MAC GOWAN. 7 


“An admirable sketch of the simple d tic life 


Illustrations. 


to all mankind, 





Aunt Huldah herself is the life of the volume with her quaint sayings and 
eager, impulsive action.”—Daily News, 


6s. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S CHRISTMAS LIST 


FICTION (econtd.) 


DOCTOR 
LUKE 


By NORMAN DUNCAN, 


Author of “The Way of the Sea.” 6 Illustrations. 

ae tor Luke’ is, in every respect, an exceptional book, full of power, and 
full an thos......‘ Doctor Luke’ is not chr of the pen that wrote ‘The 
Way of the Sea,’ and we can give the book no higher praise.” —Daily Telegraph. 


6s. 


THE SILENT 
PLACES 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE, 
Author of “The Blazed Trail.” 7 Illustrations in Colour. 
‘‘Mr. Stewart Edward White is the Gilbert Parker of the Far West. His 
latest work come very near being a work of the finest art...... it has the grip of 
a real drama,”’"—St. James’s Gazette, 


SECOND EDITION, 6s. 





THE HOUSE OF 
FULFILMENT 


By GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN, 
7 Illustrations. 
‘*Few cleverer novels have come from America than ‘The House of Fulfil 


ment.’ The story is interesting from end toend, The author has written a 
fine book.” —Daily Mail. 6 
Ss. 


THE SOLDIER OF 
THE VALLEY 


By NELSON LLOYD. 
12 Illustrations. 


Rarely is there such a combination of humour, pathos, and deep feeling 
offered in a modern tale as that with which the soldier's love story is told. It 
is a book destined to a host of peculiarly strong friends. 

6s. 








NEXT-DOOR 
NEIGHBOURS 


By W. PETT RIDGE. 


8 Illustrations, 


“This is a delightful collection of Mr. Pett Ridge’s sketches of incidents of 
life in London. There is humour in all of them, but the humour is spon- 
taneous, not forced, with sympathy underlying it all for the life of the poor 
in the city. Mr. Pett Ridge laughs with his neighbours, not, like so many, at 
his seighbouns; and the laugh is spontaneous and hearty.”—Daily News. 


5S. 


FETTERS OF 
GOLD 


By CHARLES EDDY. 


“The downward career of Mr. Marlow is described......with remarkable 
insight into the character of such men as he. But a greater triumph still is 
the character of Mrs. Marlow. It is as clevera yap of character-drawing as 
has appeared for many a day, and the story that enshrines this inimitable 
woman is excellent in its fidelity and natural development, It would be 
difficult to praise it too highly.” —Bystander, 

6s. 





NELLIE MATUR- 
IN’S VICTORY 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


Miss Adeline Sergeant’s people are always delightful, the very people that 
we want to know more of, and Nellie Maturin is no exception to the rule. 
Miss Sergeant’s new story is sure to please her many admirers, for it is 
charmingly told, and contains just that atmosphere of real life which has 
always given to her tales such rare and singular charm. 


6s. 


THE 
PENDLETONS 


By E. M. JAMESON. 
12 Illustrations. 


‘Among new writers of this kind of book E. M. Jameson, the author of 
‘ The Pendletons,’ seems to us to have the pleasantest equipment. Most of the 
ingredients which children best like are to be found in this really excellent 
story, which has also qualities of kindliness and charm that no one could 
resent, except, perhaps, the superior schoolboy. We recommend ‘The Pen- 
dletons’ very heartily.’’—Times. 
5s. 





GWEN 


By RALPH CONNOR. The Famous Canyon Story from 
“The Sky Pilot.” 
With Numerous Illustrations. 


The beautiful story of Gwen to be found in the pages of ‘“‘ The Sky Pilot ’— 
a story which Ralph Connor has dedicated to “‘ All who question the Why of 
Human Pain”—has been reprinted separately in the form of a splendidly 
illustrated book. 


3S. 6d. 








THE SEINERS 


By JAMES B. CONNOLLY. 
With Frontispiece, 


“ There is not a lover of the sea, man or woman, who will fail to be delighted 
with this breezy, stirring tale. There isa simple test. If you like ‘Captains 
Courageous’ you will like ‘The Seiners,’ and in some respects the latter ig 
ever a better book,”—Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITION, 6s. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S CHRISTMAS LIST 








BELLES-LETTRES, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, éc. 


THEODORE 
WATTS-DUNTON 


Poet, Novelist, Critic. A Biographical and Critical Study. By 
JAMES DOUGLAS. With 4 Photogravures and 20 
Ilustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Watts-Dunton has given Mr. Douglas permission to make a selection 
from his critical essays and alsu from his poems, In addition to these interest- 
ing features, the book contains a fascinating account of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
early life, and identifies the originals of the various characters in “ Aylwin.” 





HERALDS OF 
REVOLT 


Studies in Modern Literature and Dogma, 
By WILLIAM BARRY, D.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Reveals sound thought and a fine range of knowledge.”—Times, 

“ This soundly critical and highly-informed set of studies.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“ Always illuminating, always interesting. always instructive; a fresh 
originality is to be found in every essay.” —Daily News, 








JOHN 
BUNYAN 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MARK RUTHERFORD.” A 
New Volume of “ Literary Lives,” Edited by W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 11 Illustra- 
tions, 3s. 6d. 

*“*No more perfect biographer could have been found for Bunyan than the 
author of ‘Mark Rutherford.’ Understanding the hidden deeps of Bunyan’s 


spiritual life, he has expounded his character, not in the formulas of a sect, but 
in the eternal phrases of humanity.’"—Spectator. 


RAIDERLAND 
RAIDERLAND 


All about Grey Galloway: its Stories, Traditions, Characters, 
Humours. By S. R. CROCKETT. With 105 Illustra. 
tions by JosEPH PENNELL. SECOND EDITION, 6s. 


*« The real ‘Galloway’ lives in these pages. In this attractive volume Mr. 
Crockett has done for the ‘geography’ of his novels what Mr. Sharpe has 
recently done for the actual or delineated country of certain famous writers, 
Nobody could have done the work better, with more sympathy or more 
intimate knowledge.”—Athenzum, 





THE DOWNFALL 
OF RUSSIA 


Behind the Scenes in the Realm of the Czar. 
By HUGO GANZ. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION in the Press. 


This remarkable book, which has aroused enormous interest on the Conti- 
nent, affords an unparalleled view of Russia at the present time. The writer 
nscertained the views of all sections of Russians, and the statements and 
opinions ascribed to officials in the highest position are of a startling and 
sensational kind, 








JOHN KNOX 
His Ideas & Ideals 


By the Rev. Prof. JAMES STALKER, D.D. 
With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


“Dr. Stalker’s admirable book....... It is a popular account of the life and 
accomplishments of the Great Reformer. Dr. Stalker’s work is welcome as 
that of a scholar who has endeavoured, with entire success, to bring his great 
subject within the knowledge of the general reader.”—Scotsman. 





THE LIFE OF 
JAMES HOOD 
WILSON, D.D. 


By the Rev. JAMES WELLS, D.D. With Portrait and 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

“« After a thorough perusal of this memoir one is compelled to congratulate 
those who were responsible for placing the task in the hands of Dr. Wells. 
‘This exhaustive record, written in Dr. Wells’ most stimulating style, should 
liave a ready and wide acceptance.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE LIFE OF 
HUGH PRICE 
HUGHES 


By HIS DAUGHTER. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, 12s. 
SECOND EDITION in the Press. 


“‘The author of this volume is to be congratulated upon a genuine success, 
She has given us that rare thing, a ‘live’ biography. Her success is the more 
striking because some of the most valuable materials of a modern biography 
were almost wholly lacking.” —Daily News, 





THE LIFE AND 
WORK OF E. Jd. 
PECK 


Among the Eskimos. By the Rev. A. LEWIS, M.A. 
Portrait and Illustrations, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION in the Press. 


** There is no more arduous field of mission work than that borderland of 
tne Arctic regions where dwell the Eskimos, and no living missionary has 
achieved more in that field than the Rev. E. J. Peck. In this book a vivid 
impression is conveyed of a genial sailor-like character, earnest and inde- 
fatigable, and it may be added that the chronicle contains more adventurous 
matter than is to be found in half-a-dozen romances.”—Morning Post. 


With 





A THOUSAND 
MILES OF 
MIRACLE 


In China. By the Rev. ARCHIBALD GLOVER, M.A. 
of the China Inland Mission. With numerous Illustrations 
and Map, 6s. 


A Personal Record of God's Delivering Power from the Hands 
of the Imperial Boxers of Shansi. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S CHRISTMAS LIST 


“EXCELLENT IN CONCEPTION AND REALLY WONDERFUL 
IN EXECUTION.” —+ne pict rev. THE LoRD BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


ART WRAPPER, 5s. NET. | ART VELLUM, 10s. 6d. NET. 


CLOTH, GILT TOP, 7s, 6d. NET. LIMITED EDITION, 21s. NET. (ALL SOLD). 


THE GOSPELS IN ART 
THE GOSPELS IN ART 


The Life of Christ by Great Painters, from Fra Angelico to Holman Hunt. 











































The Text by LEONCE BENEDITE, Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE, Dr. R. F. HORTON, and the 
BISHOP OF DERRY AND RAPHOE, Edited by W. SHAW SPARROW. 


6 PHOTOGRAVURES, 32 SPECIAL COLOURED MONOCHROME PLATES, AND 156 PAGES OF BLACK- 
AND-WHITE ILLUSTRATIONS. 





An EXTRAORDINARY and IMMEDIATE SUCCESS has attended the publicati:n of THE GOSPELS IN ART. 
The Public and Press alike have put the seal of their approval on a volume which is not only a marvel of 
che:pness, but a unique art gallery, and a representative portrayal of the noblest and the vastest 
subject in the history of Art. 

it is certain to be the gift-book of the season, for it appeals to all, it is within reach of all. The 
Publishers are making every endeavour to deal adequately with the Christmas sales, but orders should 
be placed with the bookseller at the earliest moment, particularly if the book is intended for Christmas 
presentation. 


Some Personal Opinions of “ The Gospels in Art.” 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


“Tt is not a small gain that we should be able to have before us in this collected shape so many of the best specimens 
of what art has done to teach us to understand better the true significance of the Gospel story.” 


The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


“The work strikes me as excellent in conception, and really wonderful in execution as the abundance and artistic 
excellence of the illustrations are compared with the price of the volume. Not the least interesting feature of the work is 
the extraordinary variety it presents in regard to the various artists’ conception of the presentation of the various scenes, 
including the purely imaginative work of the old masters, and the striking realism of Millais and Hunt. The volume, as a. 
whole, deserves a very warm welcome, and will, I trust, fulfil a real mission.” 


The Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 


“ Your ‘Gospels in Art’ is a magnificent work, and so cheap. It is a marvel of beauty, and it will make a rare 
present for Christmas or any like season, when reading and artistic people send gifts to one another.” 


The Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. 


“T am very glad that you have published a book on this noble subject, of moderate price, which can be placed in the 
homes of the people, and I am very much pleased both with the choice and execution of the illustrations, and with the 


admirable letterpress.” 
The Rev. Prof. JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


“In the ‘ Gospels in Art’ an idea is carried out which I have long wished to see realised, and the execution is simply 


marvellous at the price.” 
The Rev. JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D. 
“Tt is a magnificent work, and will render unique service in bringing to the imagination and hea>t the conerete facts 
of the Gospels. It is a delight for the eye ; but it is also an argument supplying evidence—often ‘orgotten, if known— 
that Christianity has been an ever-flowing fountain of inspiration for the greatest art.” 








HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
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A WOMAN’S SOUL. 


Published by KEGAN PAUL and Co. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


“Rich in spirit and experience.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Written with striking ability. It displays imaginative and d 
powers of a high order...... Though so largely theological, it is a remar 
interesting work.” —Belfast News Letter. 


“We do not often review novels. Novels are notoften worth reviewing. We 
review ‘A Woman’s Soul’ because it is worth it....... The two great problems 
of our time are God and Woman....... They are the problems of this book, and 
o are handled with originality, with power, with much mastery of language, 
wi 


urity, with a great victory.”—Expository Times. 


_ “*A Woman’s Soul’ is charmingly and artistically written........ A description 
is given in graphic manner of the soul's residence for a brief space in the 


s of the unknown.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


escriptive 
bly 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpos. Codes: Unicopr and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





THE LIFE HEREAFTER. 
8vo, 2s.; foolscap 8vo, 1s. 6d., post-free. 


HEAVEN and its WONDERS, and HELL. 


From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

EizaBetH BARRETT BRrownine said :—‘‘ To my mind the only light that has 
been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy. It explains 
touch that is incomprehensible.” 

London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Cheap Books, at 3d. to 9d. 
in the shilling discount ; now ready, and sent post-free on application, a 
Cae of Books, from the published prices of which the above discount is 


allowed. 
GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


00 KK 8 FOR CHRISTMAS.— 

A. and F. DENNY have just issued a NEW LIST of 76 pages, contain- 
ing the most Recent and Noteworthy BOOKS of the Season, including Books 
for Children and for Presents. 

Post-free on application to A. and F. DENNY, 147 Strand, W.C. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES.—December Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, 
including all latest Purchases, post-free on application. 
HENRY J. GLAISHER, 
Bemainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 

















THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, THE 
OLD CoRNER BOOKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL NEws Company. 83 
and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssrRs. BRENTANO, Union 
Square, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 
D.C.; Tut SuBscrIpTrion News ComPAny, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and Taylor Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HARoLp A. WILSON ComPAny, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 


Catherine Montreal, Canada ; 


Strect, 
Booxs«x_uina Depot, Cairo and Port Said. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON AND GOTCH, Melbvurne 


Sydney, Perth, West 
Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. 


Brisbane, Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
BalI.Luie AND Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 


‘land ; W.C. RigBy, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town. 





CASES FOR BINDING. 








Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





POLITICS AND PICTURES 
YOUNG ENGLAND: , 


Being VIVIAN GREY, CONINGSBY, SYBIL, and TANCRED 
By BENJAMIN DISRAELI. : 
Edited by B. LANGDON DAVIES. Illustrated by B 
«EF 7 vols., each 5a. net, cloth ; 6s. net, St gag SHAW, 
e political and historical aspect of the four justi 
isolation from Disraeli’s other work, and their publication 1st jt, 00° their 
in itself. ‘‘ Coningsby,” “Sybil,” and “Tancred” were pe complete 
sequence, ‘“ Vivian Grey” foreshadows what they expound. mplated in 

Printed from the First Editions, Edited from the Political As; 

* All these novels have so much political significance that the st ae » 
politics cannot afford to neglect them. Iam glad to see that the pve of 
the series is giving us these works as they were originally issued and = 
and hacked about, as they were in later years.”—Academy and Literature.” = 


TUFFY AND THE |The CINEMATOG 
; TRAIN, —aee 





MERBOO 


By PHYLLIS M. GOTCH, By G. E. F 
Author of “The Romance of a Boo | Author of The Walken Why,” 


Bird Chic.” Full-page Coloured; &c. 30 Ilustrati 

Illustrations. Large 4to, 6s. d Wricut. Crown Gro, cloth’ pit rt oy 

“ The drawings are quaint, amusing, “Contains some of the best : ~ 
and clever, and the colouring is bright | most characteristic work of a 


and attractive.” —Scotsman. favourite author.”—The World, 


ENGLAND: A NATION. 


BEING THE PAPERS OF THE PATRIOTS’ CLuB, 
Edited by LUCIAN OLDERSHAW. 
Containing— 
The Case of South Africa. 
By J. L. HAMMOND, 
The Teaching of Patrioti<m. 
By REGINALD BRay, 
Pysetetion, and the Christian 


By Rev. CONRAD NOEL, 


The Fact of the Matter. 
By THE EDITOR. 





The Patriotic {dea. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
The English Town. 
y C. F. G. MASTERMAN, 
The English Countryside. 
By R. C. K. ENSOR. 
The Case of Ireland. 
By HUGH LAW. 
The Case of Macedonia 
By H. W. NEVINSON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE BARBAROUS LESSONS. 
BABES: 


: By EVELYN SHARP, 
Being the Memoirs of Molly. Author of ‘ The Youngest Girl in tha 
By EDITH AYETON School,” &c. 
(Mrs. Israel Zangwill). Tales of the Home Schoolroom, 
Feap 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
“The book rattles on in thisdelight-| ‘Excels in the humorous troubles 
fully natural way throughout, telling 
ot juvenile joys and sorrows, so that 


of school life......The characterisation 

and dialogue and incident are bright, 

the smallest child can appreciate it.” , 
—Daily Graphic. 





observant, and entertaining.” 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 








Full Lists on receipt of a postcard. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, London and Edinburgh. 








THE DECEMBER 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 2s. 6d. net. 
Wuat RerorMeRS CAN Do FOR AGRICULTURE, 
To Repiace THE OLD ORDER. Fairfax Cholmeley. 
Tue Reicions oF Japan. Baron Suyematsu. 
Or Srrize. C.F. Keary. 
On Re ticious Conrormity. G. M. Trevelyan. 
Tue Nortu Sea Incipent, Thomas Baty. 
Lasour anD Drinx. John Burns, M.P. 
Tuer “TrozaN Women” or Evriripes. Gilbert Murray. 
INCARNATION AND RE-INcaRNATION. Andrew Lang. 
Aw AGRICULTURAL Pouicy. F. A. Channing, M.P. 
Reviews or Books. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Publisher, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART- | s 

MENT (for exchange of books at the N.B.—Two or Three Friends a 

houses of Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
GUINEAS per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


0 oN: aS. ke C H R OM O 6&. 

ENGRAVINGS, BOOKS, FICTILE IVORIES, &c., Complete List of 
all the publications of the Arundel Society (prices affixed to those in stock). 
ls. net, post-free. List of CHROMOS ONLY (priced), free on receipt of 
stamp.—S. JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 











Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders Southampton Street, Strand) 
payable to * John Baker.” 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOKS, Each 20s. net 





——~" Painted by Surron PALMEn > 
Described by A. R. Hopr Moncrrerr 


BONNIE SCOTLANU 
With 75 Full-page UJustrations in Colour 





Painted by A. 8S. Forrest 
Described by 8. L. Bensusan 


MOROCCO 
With 74 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 





By Nico JuNGMAN 
Text by BraTrix JUNGMAN 


HOLLAND 
With 76 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 





Painted by Henry B. WimsvsH 
Described by Epitu F. Carry 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 
With 76 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 


Painted by Rosz Barron 


FAMILIAR LONDON 
With 61 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 


By Heten ALLINGHAM 
Text by Marcus B. HuisH# 


HAPPY ENGLAND 
With 80 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 





By Mortimer MeEnpPeEs 
Text by Dororny MENPES 


VENICE 
With 100 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 


Painted and Described by R. Tatzot Keuay 


EGYPT 
With 75 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 





By Mortimer Mrnres 
Text by Dororuy Menpes 


THE DURBAR 
With 100 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 


Painted by Joun Funuertove, R.I. 
Described by E. W. THomas 


OXFORD 
With 60 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 





By Mortimer MEnpPEs 
Text by Dororny MrEnpss 


WORLD’S CHILDREN 
With 100 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 


By Mortimer Menrzs 
Text by DorotHy MEnrxs 


WAR IMPRESSIONS 
With 99 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 





Described by Str Martin Conway 
Painted by A. D. M‘Cormick 


THE ALPS 
With 70 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 


By Mortimer MENPES 
Text by Dororuy MEnpEs 


JAPAN 
With 100 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 





By Avausting FirzGERALD 
Text by Sypr, FirzgEraup 


NAPLES 
With 80 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 


By Mortimer MENPES 
Text by Dorornay MrEnpzs 


WORLD PICTURES 





With 500 Illustrations (50 in Colour) 


By Capt. S. E. St. Leazr 


WAR SKETCHES IN COLOUR 


With 165 Illustrations 
(50 in Colour) 





Painted by Joun FuuuiEr.ove, B.I. 
Described by the Rev. Joun Keuman, M.A. 


THE HOLY LAND 
With 92 Full-page Illustrations, mostly 
in Colour 








Text by Marcus B. Huisu 


BRITISH WATER COLOUR ART, &c. 
With 60 of the KING’S Pictures 


Text by JoserpH GREGO 


CRUIKSHANK’S WATER COLOURS 
With 68 Full-page Facsimile Reproductions in Colour 








40s. net 


By Mortimer Menres 


WHISTLER AS | KNEW HIM 
With 125 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and Tint 


40s. net 5s. net 


With 50 





By Srr Watrteer Scorr 5s. net 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE 
Full-page Illustrations, 8 being in Colour 





Each 7s. 6d, net 





Painted by Jonn Futueyove, R.I. 
Text by Mrs. A. Murray SmitH 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
With 21 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 


Painted by Joun Fu.iuzyxove, R.I. 
Described by Rosauinz Masson 


EDINBURGH 
With 21 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 





Painted and Described 
by Mrs. Wituinenam RAawnsLEY 
THE NEW FOREST 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
1 2 iam C. Lewis Hinp So ll 
ADVENTURES AMONG 


PICTURES 


With 24 Illustrations (8 in Colour, 16 in 
Black and White) 





Painted by H. J. Dozson, R.S.W. 
Described by W. SanpERSON 


SCOTTISH 
LIFE AND CHARACTER 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 





By Ouiver GoLpsMITH 


VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 


With 13 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 


By Gorpon Homr 
YORKSHIRE 
Coast and Moorland Scenes 
With 32 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 





By W. Eart Hopason 


TROUT FISHING 
With a Model Book of Flies in Colour 





By Lavy Butter, 
Painter of “ The Roll Call” 


pelts: FROM 
HE HOLY LAND 
With 16 we... Illustrations in Colour 





by an 18th Century Artis* 





by Lavy ButLer 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





RED CAP TALES. Stolen from the Trea- 
sure Chest of the Wizard of the North. By 
8. R. Crockett. Containing 16 Full-page Illus- 
trations in Colour from Drawings . Simon 
Harmon VEDDER. Price 68, 


WILLIAM TELL TOLD AGAIN. By P.G. 
Wopbexovuss, Containing 16 Full-page Ilustra- 
| ray z Colour from Drawings by Panu Davp. 


A TALE OF THE TIME OF THE CAVE- 
MEN. Being the Story of Ab. By STANLEY 
WartTERLOO. New Edition, containing 8 Full- 
page Illustrations in Colour from Drawings by 

MON Harmon VEDDER. Price 3s. 6d. 


STORIES. By Ascorr R. Horr. New 
Edition, containing 8 Full-page Illustrations in 
Fay from Drawings by Dororny Furniss. 





Price 3s. 


ANIMAL AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. — THE 
By G. A. Hewett. Containing 12 
Bail “page Ninstrstions | in Colour from Drawings 
by StePHEN BaGuor DE La Bere. THE DOG 
By G. E. Mirron. Containing 12 Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour from Drawings by Joun 
Wituiamson. Price ts. each. 


COOK’S VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES. 
By Captain Coox. New Edition, containing 8 
Full-page Illustrtions in Colour from Drawings 
by Joun Wittiamson. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE DIVERS By Hume Nisset. New 
Edition, containing & Full-page Illustrations in 
ogy from Drawings by the Author. Price 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Joun 
Bunyan. Containing 8 Full-page Illustrations 
in Colour by GertrRupE Demain Hammonp. 
Price 6s. 








BY A SCHOOLBOY’S HAND. By ANDREW 
Home. Contuining 8 Full- “page Illustrations in 
Colour from Drawings by STRICKLAND Brown, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS into Several 
Remote Nations of the World. By Lremve. 
Guturver. Containing 16 Full-page Illustxa- 
tions in Colour from STEPHEN BaGHOT DE La 
Bere. Price 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harrier 
Bercuer Stows. Containing 8 Full-page Illus- 
trations in Colour from Drawings by Simon 
Harmon VEDDER, in addition to aan lites. 
tions in the Text. Price 6s. 


+=. CHILDREN’ S BOOK OF LONDON. 
E. Mrrron. Containing 12 Full- > 
ee wd in Colour from Drawings by 
Wituiamson. Price 6s, 





Published by A. & 


C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


A Prospectus of any Volume in the Series will be sent on Application. 
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The Belles-Lettres Series. 


Selected examples of English Literature from the Anglo- 

Saxon Period until the present time. The most careful 

and accurate scholarship will be applied to the editing 
of the various volumes. 








FIRST VOLUMES JUST ISSUED. 


In Section One.—Early English Literature. 

JUDITH. Edited by Prof. A. S. Cooxs, Yale University. 
1s. 6d. net. 

THE BATTLE OF MALDON, and Short Poems from the 
Saxon Chronicle. Edited by Dr. WatTseR J. SEDGFIELD, 
University of St. Petersburg. 1s. 6d. net. 

in Section Three.—The English Drama. 
GOLDSMITH : “The Good Natur’d Man” and “She Stoops 


to Conquer.” Edited by Austin Dosson, LL.D. 
2s. 6d. net. 
JONSON: “Eastward Hoe” and “The Alchemist.” . Edited 


by Prof. F. E. Scurniine, University of Pennsylvania. 
3s. net. 
The appearance of these volumes, in the several details of typo- 
graphy, printing, paper, and binding, will satisfy the most fastidious 
taste. 


TWO NEW IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
Famous Artists. 
By Saran K. Bouton. 
and 39 Full-page Reproductions of Famous Pictures. 
8vo, gilt top, beautiful Gold Design on Blue Cloth. 


net. 
« A handsome gift-book.”—Guardian. 


Favourite Greek Myths. 
By Litian Sroucnton Hypr. 256 pages of letterpress, and 
30 Full-page Illustrations. Half-leather, richly gilt side, gilt 
top. 2s. 6d. net. 


*,* This is one of the cheapest books ever offered. The Illustra- 
tions are exquisitely reproduced from the Masterpieces of Lord 
Leighton, Sir E. Burne-Jones, G. F. Watts, Harry Bates, and 
others ; and they include a number of carefully chosen Photographs 
from Statuary in the Principal Galleries. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece 
Demy 
7s. 6d. 


Gzorcz G. Harrap, 15 York St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 


CASTLE POVERTY. By L. T. Meapr. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“In this fascinating girls’ story she has once again demonstrated her 
remarkable powers of spinning a truly charming and romantic yarn.” 
—Bookseller. 


SONS OF VICTORY. By O. V. Carns. 


A Story of the Coming of Napoleon. Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
“‘A book which will appeal to many sides of boy nature. Written with 
accurate knowledge and a feeling for romance which give vigour and freshness 
to his thrilling story.”— World. 


THE RIGHT O’ THE LINE. A Boy’s 


Story of the British Artillery. By R. Power Berreyr. Illustrated, extra 
crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


“A rattling good book; true, exciting, and helpful.” 
—Academy and Literature, 


A NOVEL BY PERCY WHITE. 
THE JOURNAL OF A JEALOUS WOMAN. 
Cheap Edition, large crowa 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
** One of the cleverest works of fiction of recent years,”—Yorkshire Post, 


Coloured Gift-Books for Children. 
PAT AND THE SPIDER. ‘ 
LITTLE GOLDEN HAIR. | Sahil ge tar 
JANE. A Tale of Hair. J cloth, 1s, 6d. each. 
KEEPER JOCKO. Paper, ls. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


“The stories are brief, to the point, and highly entertaining, and the pic- 
tures clear, vivid, and full of amusement.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


DEAN FARRAR’S LIFE. By his Son, R. A. 
Fargar, M.D. With Portrait, extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
** A lively and sympathetic presentment of a fine character and a noble life.” 
—G,. W. E. RusseE tt, in the Daily Chronicle, 





THE REV. E. W. MOORE’S NEW BOOK. 
THE PROMISED REST: Here and Hereafter. 
Crown &vo, 2s. 6d.; leather, % 4d, 


“ A devotional volume of real merit.......Many Christians will meditate upon 
these pages with real profit.”—Record, 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Second Series. By 
the Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net ; postage 4d. extra. 
** They are almost ideal discourses for thoughtful and cultured people.” 
—Record. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 








ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS, 


In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, profusely Illust: i A 
of Celebrated People, 21s. eer el oe Portraits 


THE GARRICK CLUB. By Prroy Fy, 


GERALD, F.S.A4., Author of ‘The Life of Garrick,” «“T]; 
Kembles,” &c. ck, Lives of the 


In demy 8vo, tastefully bound, 7s. 6d. net. 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. By Rev. Georrry Hi11, Author of ‘‘ English Dioceses,” 
‘Contains a deal of curious and out-of-the-way scholarship.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 
AN INTERESTING REPRINT FROM DR. JOHNSON, 
In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 5s. net. 


PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS OF DR. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. A New Edition, with Notes and an Introductio; 

by the Rev. HincucLirFrE Hieetns, and a Preface by AUGUSTINE Bua, 

K.C., Author of ‘‘ Obiter Dicta.” 
Also some Opinions of Dr. JOHNSON on THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
Lord Rosesery writes :—‘‘I think it is a charming book.” y 


In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, with an Allegorical Frontispiece, 33, 6d, 


INTROSPECTIVE ESSAYS. By Grace A. 


Murray. 
‘The book deserves praise. It is the product of a genuinely reflectivg 
mind. The author's outlook is broad and unbiassed, and the work shows wide 
reading well assimilated.”—Oxjord Chronicle. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 5s, 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF A LADY OF 


QUALITY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 2 Facsimile 
Portraits from Miniatures. 


In foolscap 8vo, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


DAILY THOUGHTS FROM DANTE 


ALIGHIERI. Selected and Arranged for each Day in the Year. By J.B, 

In this unpretentious selection the compiler has endeavoured to unfold the 

beauties and lay open some of the treasure of poetry, philosophy, and true 

religious teaching embodied in the works of the divine poet Dante; and no 

apology is needed for adapting many of the quotations to the Church’s Round 
of Fasts and Festivals. 

NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARIA CREATRIX, and other Poems, 


By the Rev. T. H. Passmore, M.A., Author of “ Leisurable Studies,” 
‘The Things Beyond the Tomb,” “‘ The Sacred Vestments,” ‘‘ The Signs of 
Spring,” &c. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
New Edition (Fourth) for Christmas. 


THE MOST INTERESTING AND _ FASCINATING .OF 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. 
By F. HUGH CAPRON, B.A., F.R.A.S. 


FOURTH EDITION, 10s. 6d. net. 





Extracts from the British Press :— 

*“T am enthralled by the magnificence of the reasoning and the striking 
freshness of the treatment.’-—Dr, George Marueson, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S.E, 

“It deserves and will reward careful perusal.’’—Standard. 

Extracts from the American Press :— 

‘It ought to sell by the tens of thousands.”’—Judge Hiram L. Srstey, in 
the Western Christian Advocate, , 

“A mind-enlarging book.” —Epworth Herald (Chicago). 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








Producers and Publishers of Reproductions of Famous 
Works of Art by the Autotype Process 
of Permanent Photography. 


ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Framed Autotypes are always acceptable Presents. Their artistic character 
renders them especially suitable for decorative purposes in homes of taste, 
whilst their moderate cost brings them within the reach of most lovers of Art. 


Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of referenee the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. ; 
Open (Free) Daily from 10 to 6. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION INVITED. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 


to the PUBLISHER, 7 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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FVER POPULAR VOLUMES—NoW READY 


[lustrated paper boards, 3s.; extra cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 


edges, 5s, 
| | 200 
coloured! CHAT TERBOX 
© atts. | 416 large pages. Engravings 


«* Chatterbox’ is the best children’s book we have seen.” —Times. 

“No undue sentimentality characterises this, as it characterises so many 

F odes magazines, and its Editor has adhered firmly to the irreproachable 
chil ciple which he set forth in its first number.’—Nineteenth Century. 


BOX is Published Weekly. Price One Halfpenny. 

CHAT ET for Distribution to Sunday scholars—one group of Sunday- 

schools uses over 800 a week, The most successful Magazine ever issued 

to fight the “‘ penny dreadfuls.”” With each Monthly Part, price 3d., is 
presented a beautiful Coloured Plate. 





Paper covers, ls, 2d.; illustrated paper boards, 1s, 6d.; cloth 
poards, 2s.; richly gilt cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRIZE. 


Thirteen splendid Coloured Plates and about 72 high-class 
Engravings. 
«Well deserves its distinctive title.”’—Public Opinion. 


SUNDAY 250 
448 Pages. READING Mlustrations. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


«We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
observance in the schoolroom and nursery.” —Times. 
“The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well as 
it can be solved anywhere.” —Spectator. 
Weekly Number, 3d.; Monthly Part, 3d. ; New Volume now ready, 
coloured boards, 3s. ; cloth bevelled, gilt edges, 5s. 


me BaABy’s | LEADING | snort worps. 
ANNUAL. =| STRINGS. | LARGE TYPE 


New Volume now ready, pictorial boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


“Nothing could do better.”—Daily Telegraph. 








London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHARACTER AND CONDUCT: 


A Book of Helpful Thoughts by Great Writers of 
Past and Present Ages. 


Selected and Arranged for Daily Reading by the 
Author of “Being and Doing.” 


Illustrated with a Beautiful Collotype Frontispiece of the Cele- 
brated Picture, “Faithful unto Death,” by Sir E. J. Poynter, 
Bart., P.R.A. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net ; also in various leather 
bindings, from 6s. to 12s. 6d. 

Liverpool: HENRY YOUNG & SONS, 
12 SOUTH CASTLE STREET, and 23 PARKER STREET. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co. 





The publishers count themselves fortunate in being 
able to announce a new book by the author of “ Being 
and Doing.” It consists of a wise selection from the 
great minds of all ages, and special permission has been 
obtained to quote from the great writers of the nine- 


teenth century. 


It teaches to live by admiration, hope, and love; to 
possess goodness and moral discipline ; to note what the 
truly great men and women admire; to avoid meanness ; 
and to be ready for any and every office of friendship ; 
to be gentle, considerate, and chivalrous; to use every 
moment to advantage, and lead a healthy and truly holy 
life; to be of good cheer ; to be delivered from the fear 
of death; to bring our “daily task into the temple of 
contemplation and ply it there; to act as in the presence 
of God.” 





MESSRS. BELL'S CIFT BOOKS. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post-free on Application. © 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN 
is contained in the EDITION DE LUXE of the 


History of Portrait Miniatures. 


By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
2 vols, imperial 4to, with upwards of 700 Dlustrations. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to H.M. Queen Alexandra, 
EDITION DE LUXE, containing 35 Hand-painted Miniatures, and in- 
cluding as Frontispiece a Replica of a Portrait of Queen Alexandra, for which 
her Majesty graciously sat to Mr. Alyn Williams for this work. This exquisite 
Portrait can be obtained in no other form. 
Limited to 50 copies, of which very few remain unsold, £52 10s. net. 
Hand-made .Paper Edition, without the Frontispiece and Coloured 
Iiustrations, limited to 510 copies, £10 10s. net. 


HAM HOUSE. Its History and Art Treasures. 


By Mrs. CHARLES ROUNDELL. With Supplementary 
Chapters on the Library by W. YOUNGER FLETCHER, F.S.A., 
and on the Miniature Room by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
In 2 vols. imperial 4to, with upwards of 100 Illustrations in 
Photogravure and Collotype, £5 5s. net. Also 30 copies on 
Japanese vellum (prices on application). 


Post 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of “ The Life of 
Napoleon I.” 

Contents :—The Idealist Revolt against Napoleon—Pitt’s Plans for the 
Settlement of Europe—The Religious Belief of Napoleon—Egypt during the 
First British Occupation—Canning and Denmark in 1807—A British Agent at 
Tilsit—Napoleon and _ British Commerce—Britain’s Food Supply in the 
Napoleonic War—The Whigs and the French War—Austria and the Downfall 
of Napoleon—The Prussian Co-operation at Waterloo—The Detention of 
Napoleon by Great Britain—Notes and Documents. 

**Pages might be filled with remarks on these ‘ Napoleonic Studies.’ Every 
chapter of them is of great value, and apart from the deep interest that will 
be excited by one and all, several are highly instructive in reference to our 
Imperial politics of the present day.’’—United Service Magazine. 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF ROSE’S “LIFE OF NAPOLEON.” 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., late Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Largely compiled from new 
materials taken from the British official records. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo, with Maps and Plans. Fourth Edition, 10s. net. 





Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


NAPOLEON AND ENGLAND, 1803- 


1813. A Study from Unprinted Documents. By P.COQUELLE. 
Translated from the French by GORDON D. KNOX, Balliok 
College, Oxford. With a Preface by Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE, 
Author of “The Life of Napoleon I.,” &c, 


NAPOLEON’S CAPTIVITY IN 
RELATION TO SIR HUDSON LOWE. 


By R. C. SEATON, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
With a Portrait of Sir H. Lowe. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 
“In part, a reply to Lord Rosebery’s ‘ Last Phase.’”’—Standard, 


HOW TO COLLECT 
OLD FURNITURE. 


3y FREDERICK LITCHFIELD, Author of “ Illustrated History 


of Furniture,” &c With 40 Plates and numerous other Illus- 
trations. Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY 
PORTRAIT MINIATURES. 


By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With Chapters on the 
Painting of Miniatures by ALYN: WILLIAMS, R.B.A. With 
40 Plates, illustrating upwards of 70 Miniatures, post 8vo, 
6s. net. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 


A Handbook for Collectors of English Pottery and Porcelain. 
By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON. With 40 Plates and 
numerous Reproductions of Marks. Sixth Thousand, post 8vo, 
ds. net, 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 
By ROBERT CLAREMONT WITT, M.A. With 35 Illustra- 
tions, Fourth Edition, post 8vo, 5s. net. 








BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME.—Post 8vo, with 2 Photogravure Plates and 96 
other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
By H. C. MARILLIER. 

Previously published in this Series, profusely Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net each, 
REYNOLDS. GAINSBOROUGH. 
BURNE-JONES. LEIGHTON. 

MILLAIS. ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 
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FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co.'s List 


READY THIS WEEK. 
BY THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE FAITH OF CHURCH 
AND NATION. 


By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


‘This volume includes important addresses on some controversial subjects 
‘which are of special interest at the present time. 


A Selection from the Bishop of London’s other Works. 
UNDER THE DOME. Crown 8vo, cloth 


boards, 3s. 6d. [Third Edition. 


BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN 


FAITH, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. [Second Edition, 


WORK .:IN GREAT ‘CITIES. Six 


Lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Third Edition, 
“*We unhesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that, whether 
their work lies in poor districts or ‘well-to-do,’ amongst men or lads, be it 
social or didactic, they are doing themselves and the work great injustice so 
long as they remain unacquainted with Dr. Ingram's epigrammatic, sensible, 
experie talk.”—Church Times. 
A Complete List of the same Author's Works (any of which would forma 
welcome present to Clergy and Laity alike) will be forwarded on receipt of a 
postcard with the address. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


YHE OLD TESTAMENT AND ITS 


MESSAGES. By the Rev. Epcar C, F. Grsson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds 
and Prebendary of Wells. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
An attempt to give some help towards a right understanding and an intelli- 
gent use of the Old Testament. 


JUST READY. 


THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF 


“IN MEMORIAM.” By the Rev. Mortey Stevenson, M.A., Principal 
of Warrington Training College, Author of ‘The Spiritual Teaching of 
the Holy Grail” Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


WHY CHRISTIANITY IS REASON- 


ABLE. By the Rev. W. J. Caner, M.A. With Introduction by Canon 
Scott Hottanp. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, net; paper covers, 6d. net. 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION Fe ens POPULAR FINE ART 
3s. 


The First Edition issued in September. 
A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY. 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PIL- 


GRIMS. Retold from Chaucer and others. By F. J. Harvey Darton. 
With Introduction by Dr. Furnrvaty. Llustrated by Huan Tomson. 
Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
“‘The book deserves every detail of its setting, for we have an introduc- 
tion to Chaucer which could not be bettered. Mr. Darton has told the immortal 
‘Canterbury Tales’ with the greatest skill in that he has so presented 
them that any boy or girl may read and enjoy them, and has yet preserved 
their character to the full. No fitter present could be found.”— World. 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK 


By Mary Macteop. Introduction by Sipyey Lez. Illustrated by Gorpon 
Browne, B.I. Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
**Very welldone. The illustrations add a special charm to this attractive 
volume.”’—Spectator. 
** We endorse every word Mr. Sidney Lee says in praise of them.” 
—Yorkshire Post. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTAUR. 


Stories from Sir Tuomas Matory’s “Morte d’Arthur.” By Marr 
Macteop. Introduction by Professor Hates. With Illustrations by 
A.G. Waker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, és, 
“‘The Arthurian legends have never been told in simpler fashion than in this 
eltogether charming volume.” —Queen. 


A New and Attractive Issue of a Selection from GOLDSMITH’S 


THE CILIZEN OF THE WORLD. 


Witb Introduction by Dr. Garnett. Illustrated by humorous IIlustra- 
tions by Epmunp Suxiivay, Printed on superfine paper, small crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. net. 
** One of the choicest reprints of the season.......a capital combination.” 
—Athenzum. 


AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. 


By Mrs. E. M. Frevp, Author of “ Bryda,” ‘‘The Child and His Book,” 
“ Pickles,” &c. Illustrated by A. G. Watxer, Sculptor. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“ A spirited story of the days of King Alfred. Mrs. Field has studied her 
subject carefully, and has the art of making the sayings and doings of her 
characters fit in harmoniously with history.”—Spectator. 


THE KING’S COCKADE. By 


Hosert Renvet. [lustrations by CoaRLEs SuELDoN. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“This is an excellent historical story by a new writer, who will be heard of 
again. and than whom few have made a better entry into the ranks of popular 
writers for boys.”’—School Guardian. 


Write to Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., 3 Paternoster Buildings, 
E.C., for their 32-page Catalogue of Books for Presents and Prizes 
at all prices from 6d. to 10s. 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 








enn 
FROM 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S List. 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKs. 
GRANT RICHARDS’S CHILDREN’s 


ANNUAL. 1905. With 33 Full-page Coloured Illustrations, 


TWO LITTLE SAVAGES. 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, Author of “Li 
** Wild Animals I have Known,” &c., &c. With cine ot Hunted,” 
by the Author. As good as ‘Little’ Black Sambo.” ry 


THE TALE OF SQUEAKY MOUSE, 


By ARTHUR 8S. GIBSON. With Coloured Illustrations, 2s, 


LONDON CHARACTERS. 


Illustrations in Colour by JOHN HASSALL; Verses by JESSIE POPE, 
1s, net, 


5a, 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 
THE HERMIT OF BONNEVILLE, 


By G. B. BURGIN. me 
LOVE AMONG THE RUINS. 

By WARWICK DEEPING. 
THE ARM OF THE LEOPARD. 

By MABY GAUNT and J. B. ESSEX. “a 





THE WORLD’S CLASSICS. 


Cloth, 1s. net each ; leather, 2s. net. 

1 Charlotte Bronté’s JANE EYRE 

2 Lamb’s ESSAYS OF ELIA 

3 Tennyson's POEMS, 1830-1858 

4 Goldsmith's VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 

5 Hazlitt’s TABLE TALK 

6 Emerson’s ESSAYS 

7 Keats’ POEMS 

8 Dickens’ OLIVER TWIST 

9 THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 

10 Emily Bronté’s WUTHERING HEIGHTS 

11 Darwin’s ORIGIN OF SPECIES 

12 Bunyan’s PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 

13 ENGLISH SONGS AND BALLADS. Compiled by T. W. Crosland 

14 Charlotte Bronté’s SHIRLEY 

15 Hazlitt’s SKETCHES AND ESSAYS 

16 Herrick’s POEMS 

17 Defoe’s ROBINSON CRUSOE 

18 Pope’s ILIAD OF HOMER 

19 Carlyle’s SARTOR RESARTUS 

20 Swift's GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 

21 Poe’s TALES OF MYSTERY AND IMAGINATION 4 
22 White’s HISTORY OF SELBORNE 
23 De Quincey’s OPIUM EATER 
24 Bacon’s ESSAYS 

25 Hazlitt’s WINTERSLOW 
26 Hawthorne’s SCARLET LETTER ws 
27 Macaulay’s LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME : 
28 Thackeray’s HENRY ESMOND 

29 Scott’s IVANHOE 
30 Emerson’s ENGLISH TRAITS { 
81 George Eliot’s MILL ON THE FLOSS 

32 SELECTED ENGLISH ESSAYS. 

33 Hume’s ESSAYS 

34 Burns’ POETICAL WORKS 
35 Gibbon’s ROMAN EMPIRE, Vol. I (Complete in 7 volumes) 

36 Pope’s ODYSSEY OF HOMER 

37 Dryden’s VIRGIL 
88 Dicken’s TALE OF TWO CITIES 
39 Longfellow’s POEMS. Vol. I (Complete in 3 volumes 

40 Sterne’s TRISTRAM SHANDY 
41 Buckle’s HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. Vol. I (Complete in 3 volumes) 
42 CHAUCER’S WORKS. Voi. I. From the Text of Prof. Skeat. (By 
permission of the Oxford University Press.) (Complete in 3 volumes 

43 Machiavelli’s THE PRINCE 
44 Gibbon’s ROMAN EMPIRE. Vol. Ii 
45 ENGLISH PROSE. From Mandeville to Ruskin. 
46 ESSAYS AND LETTERS by Leo Tolstoy. 
47 Charlotte Bronté’s VILLETTE 
48 Buckle’s HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. Vol. II 
49 Thomas & Kempis’ OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 

50 Thackeray’s BOOK OF SNOBS 
51 Gibbon’s ROMAN EMPIRE. Vol. III 
52 Watts-Dunton’s AYLWIN 
53 Buckle’s HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. Vol. III 

54 Adam Smith’s WEALTH OF NATIONS. Vol. I (Complete in 2 volumes) 
55 Gibbon’s ROMAN EMPIRE. Vol. IV 
56 CHAUCER'S WORKS. Vol. Il 
57 Hazlitt’s SPIRIT OF THE AGE 

58 Browning’s POETICAL WORKS. Vol. I 
59 Adam Smith’s WEALTH OF NATIONS. Vol. II 
60 MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS Ready in February, 1905 
61 Holmes’ AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE 

62 Carlyle’s ON HEROES 

63 George Eliot's ADAM BEDE 
64 Gibbon’s ROMAN EMPIRE. Vol. V 

65 Montaigne’s ESSAYS. Vol. I (Complete in3 volumes) 

66 Borrow’s LAVENGRO 


LONDON: 48 LEICESTER SQUARE, W.O. 
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THE GOVERNANCE 
OF ENGLAND. 


By SIDNEY LOW, M.A., L.C.C. 
7s. 6d. net. 


An analysis of our existing system of government, with special 

ference to recent changes and political actualities. The 
: ition and powers of the Cabinet, the House of Commons, the 
ssa of Lords, and the Monarchy are closely examined in the 
light of current events and pending developments. The volume 
contains an interesting, and hitherto unpublished, letter from 
the late Marquess of Salisbury, on the relations of Ministers to 


the House of Commons. 


« Mr. Low’s analysis is acute, dispassionate, nearly always suggestive, and 
yery often jlluminating.”—TZimes. 
“ alities which are conspicuous in Mr. Low’s book are a distinct 
ame ee ase an abundant illustration from the social and personal 
interest of contemporary life.’—Outlook. 

“Knowledge and lucidity, clear expression and well-constructed argument 

yep from an pte me writer on the Constitution. What is 
je sg inevitable and what we get in this volume is a humour, freshness and 
a - that compel attention and absorb interest. The average student of 
bi en might be excused for shrinking from another dose of Constitutional 
hi aes But he will find himself enthralled by ‘ The Governance of England.’” 
peer’ —St. James's Gazette, 

“What Mr. Low says is very well worth reading.’’—Standard, 

« This thoughtful and learned volume.”—Scotsman, 

“We may cordially recommend the work to our readers as an able and 
sufficient digest.’’—Globe, 

“The book is the frnit of extensive reading and of first-hand observation 
from an advantageous point of view.” —Northern Whig. 

“The work is most carefully done and informing, and Mr, Low possesses an 
excellent style.”—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Low has the rare gift of comprehensiveness and the saving grace of 
humour.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Those who are trying to read the signs of the times, or speculating upon 
the ‘dynamics’ of politics, as Mr. Balfour might call them, will find this 
book eminently wise and suggestive.”—-Westminster Gazette. 

“A most lucid analysis of that mysterious maze of enigmas, the English 
Constitution. Besides Mr. John Morley, Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Low, it would 
be difficult to name another writer who possesses the requisite qualities.” 

—Mr. James Dovatas, in the Star. 








LITERARY INFLUENCE IN BRITISH 
HISTORY. 


By the Hon. A. 8S. G. CANNING, Author of ‘Shakespeare Studied in Hight 
Plays,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Westminster Gazette says :—* The bookis both interesting and informing, 
Mr. Canning is ever suggesting matter for serious thought.” 

The World says :—‘‘ Its carefully balanced judgments will doubtless obtain 
still wider attention as represented in this fresh issue of the book.” 

The Scotsinan says :—‘‘ Mr. Canning’s books will be known to many. This 
short but illumining account of Spenser's connection with Ireland might be 
cited for its understanding and its charity.” 


The Liverpool Post says:—‘* Mr. Canning’s book will be of real service. His 
volume is brightly written, and once taken up it will be followed to the end.” 





A WANDERER, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By LEILA MACDONALD. Crown 8vo, white eloth, gilt, 3s, 6d. net, 


“Miss Macdonald shows a really tragical and touching power.”—Daily News, 


“There is a music in these poems, an appeal to the infinite in us, which 
stamps them with the indelible mark of genius.”—New Age, 





A SPLENDID GIFT-BOOK,. 
GENERAL GEORGE: 


A Story of the Chouan Conspiracy. By MORETON HALL. 6s, 
“As a history, not less than as a novel, provides some excellent reading.” 
—Birmingham Daily Post. 
“A stirring historical tale..,...told here in the most vivid manner possible.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 





CARTOONS IN RHYME AND LINE. 


A Brilliant New Volume of Political Satire. 50 Original Drawings by F. 
CARRUTHERS GOULD. Verses by Sir WILFRID LAWSON, M.P. 
Feap. 4to, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


a 











NEW TREASURE SEEKERS. 


By E. NESBIT, Author of ‘‘The Would-be-Goods,” &. With over 49 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne and Lewis Baumer. 6s, 





SEELEY & CO.’'S BOOKS 


FOR PRESENTS. 


*,* A Miniature Illustrated Catalogue will be sent 
on application, 


The ETCHINGS of REMBRANDT. 


By P. G. HAMERTON. With 50 Facsimiles in Photogravure and an 
Annotated Catalogue of Rembrandt's Etchings by CAMPBELL DODG- 
SON, of the Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 
The Edition is limited to 250 Copies, of which 195 only are for sale in this 
country. Double crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


‘* A sumptuous and scholarly volume.”—Burlington Magazine, 
NOW READY. 


THE PEEL COLLECTION AND 


THE DUTCH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 5 ! Sir WALTER ARM- 
STRONG, Director of the National Gallery of Ireland. With 4 Photo- 
gravures and many other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, 5s. net; or in 
cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 

‘* A valuable essay on the art of Holland generally. The illustrations are 
numerous and excellent and form a little gallery of Dutch masters.’’—Scotsman. 
CONTENTS.—1. The Art of Holland—II. The Painters of Holland— 

III. The Making of the Peel Collection—IV. The Dutch Painters of 

Society—-V. The Dutch Painters of the People.—VI. The Landscape 

Painters—VII. City Painters, Sea Painters, Animal Painters, &c. 


PICTURES in the TATE GALLERY 


By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. With 20 Collotype Reproductions 
demy 4to, 12s, 6d. net. 
Also an EDITION DE LUXE on Dutch Hand-made Paper with extra Plate, 
limited to 100 Copies, buckram, 25s, net. 
‘*A handsome volume, The principal schools of painting represented in the 
Tate Gallery are reviewed with discrimination and insight.”—Guardian. 
‘* Singularly readable and intelligent......, Will be welcome alike as a charm- 
ing gift-book anda useful addition to the collections of students and lovers of 
art.”—Liverpool Courier. 


GREAT COMPOSERS AND 


THEIR WORK. By LOUIS C. ELSON. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece of Johannes Brahms. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s, net. 


** A lucid and genially written account of the great masters....., .Dr. Elson’s 
judgments are sane, and his comments intelligent and suggestive.”—Spectator. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY of OPERA. 


By ARTHUR ELSON. With Photogravure Frontispiece of Richard 
Wagner. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 
* An interesting and instructive work.’ —Liverpool Courier, 


MISS MARSHALL’S NEW STORY. 


) 

The QUEEN’S KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
A Story of the Days of Sir Walter Ralegh. By BEATRICE 
MARSHALL. With 8 Illustrations by T. Hammton Crawrorp, BS.W. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, : ; : 

‘Full of that careful historic colour which Miss Marshall puts into all her 
books.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DIANA POLWARTH, ROYALIST. 

ory of a Girl’s Life in the Days of the Commonwealth. By 

a? i. CARTER. With 8 Illustrations by T. Hamitton Crawrorp 
and C. V. Harcourt. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ A striking story.”’—Times. ; 

Loe an exceptionally good book for girls.” —Academy. 


THE CRUSADERS. A Story of the 


War for the Holy Sepulchre. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. With 
8 Illustrations in Colour, crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ An admirable volume......For a clever boy or girl it would be difficult to his 
on a more suitable gift-book.”—Guardian, 
“ An enthralling romance.” —Athenzum. 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN 


EXPLORATION. By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. With 26 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ A mine of information and stirring incident.”—Scotsman. 

‘‘Mr, Williams has an absorbing subject and does it justice.”—Guardian. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 


ANIMAL WORLD. By EDMUND SELOUS. With 16 Illustrations by 
LANCELOT SPEED and 8. T. Dapp. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ fascinating book, fall of picturesquely written descriptions of 
the habits Pre passe of a number of birds and beasts.”—Graphic, 


REISSUE OF SOME OF 
THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS. 


Half-linen, super-royal 8vo, each 3s. 6d. net. 


“Welcome in their tasteful bindings are the reissued Portfolio Mono- 
o .”— Westminster Gazette, : 
Cr ost all ose the work of writers who are acknowledged authorities on 
their several subjects.—Burlington egg ie a 

. By F.G.Srerxens.,A INE WATTEAU. By Craupe 
D.G.ROSSETTI. By IOINS 7 


THE EARLY WORK OF RAPHAEL. | w 9 orcHARDSON. By Sir W. 
By Mrs. Apr. ARMSTRONG. 

DUTCH ETCHERS OF THE XVII.| FREDERICK WALKER. By Cravpr 
CENTURY. By Laurence Bryroy.| Put.uirs. 

GERARD DAVID, PAINTER AND|CLAUDE LORRAIN. By Grorce 
ILLUMINATOR. By W. H. J. THE ENGRAVINGS OF ALBERT 
WEALE. o DURER. By Lroyex Cust. 
ITALIAN BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. | JAPANESE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
By A. W. PoLLarp, By Professor ANDERSON. 


” 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 


London: SEELEY and CO., Ltd., 38 Great Russell Street, 
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ROUTLEDCE’S XMAS BOOKS. 


“THE BOOK OF THE SEASON.” 


OMAR KHAYYAM. ‘Translated by Epwarp 


FitzGeratp. A New Edition, in a new and elegant type, on Japon 
Paper, with 12 Magnificent Photogravures by Gilbert James. 
Forming the First Volume of The Photogravure Series. 160 pp. square 
8vo, in decorated cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
** The photogravures are remarkably fine pictorial commentaries on the text. 
eonntd Printed in a splendidly bold type......the binding is in perfect harmony 
with the typographical and other excellencies.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


FOREIGN TOUR OF BROWN, JONES, 


AND ROBINSON. By Ricnarp Dorie. A Reproduction in the Original 
ny? the 172 famous Illustrations and the Text of this Scarce Book. 4to, 
cloth, 6s. 
** At last what we have long regarded as ‘a long-felt want ’......We do not dis- 
parage the current generation when we say that Doyle’s book remains 
unrivalled in its own field of art and entertainment.”—Morning Post. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH DOCTOR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
“*The Doctor’ utilises his experience to discuss fully the conditions of the 
profession, needed reforms, &c.”—Times, 
“A book which, founded as it is upon years of experience, should be a useful 
companion to the young physician or aspiring student of medicine.”—Scotsman, 


THE WALLYPUG BIRTHDAY BOOK. By 


G. E. Farrow. With 3 Illustrations of Characters familiar to Wallypug 
readers on every page, and 12 magnificent Coloured Plates by ALAN 
Wricur. Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

**As a child's birthday book this is a neatly got up and dainty example, 
unique in style and quite original in design. It is beautifully illustrated and 
heatly bound, and altogether should form a very suitable Xmas present for 
the young folks.” —Dundee Courier. 


UNIFORM WITH “THE FOLK AND THEIR WORDLORE.” 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Archbishop R. C. ''RENCH. 
Edited, with Additions and Emendations, by Dr. A. SmytTHe PaLmer, 
272 pp., fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. By Archbishop R. C, 
Trencu. Edited by Dr. A. SmyrrHe Patmer, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
2s, 6d. [Shortly. 





A NEW SERIES. 
LIBRARY OF EARLY NOVELISTS. 
‘‘'This series promises to be one of the most attractive of modern days.” 
—Notes and Queries, 

LIFE AND OPINIONS OF JOHN BUNCLE, ESQUIRE. By 
Tuomas Amory (‘The English Rabelais”). With an Introduction by 
E. A. Baker, M.A. No Edition of this Book has been printed since 1825. 
Large crown 8vo, 474 pp., 6s. net. 

ADVENTURES OF DON SYLVIO DE ROSALVA. By C. M. 
WIELAND. With an Introduction by E. A. Baker, M.A. Large crown 
8vo, 480 pp., 6s. net. 

*« Two remarkable books. Both have long been inaccessible except in old 
libraries, and these well-appointed new editions are sure of a wide te come.” 
—Scotsman, 


THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
Edited by A. H. BULLEN. 
Pott 8vo (6} in. by 3} in.), 1s. net, cloth ; 2s. net, lambskin, gilt. 
KEATS. Introduction by Ropert BrinGes ; Notes by G. THorn 


Drury. 


2 vols. 
COLERIDGE. Edited by RicHarD GARNETT, C.B. 1 vol. 


MARVELL. Poems, 1 vol.; SATIRES, 1 vol. Edited by G. A. 
AITKEN. 
DONNE. Introduction by Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY ; Notes by 


E. K. CuamsBers. 2 vols. 


WALLER. Edited by G. THoRN Drury. 2 vols. 
DRUMMOND, OF HAWTHORNDEN. Edited by W. C. Warp. 


2 vols. 

HERRICK. Introduction by A. C. SwiInBuRNE; Notes by 
A. PottarD. 2 vols. 

GAY. Edited by J. UNDERHILL. 2 vols. 

VAUGHAN. Introduction by Canon BEECHING ; Notes by E, K. 
CHAMBERS. 2 vols. 

CAREW. Edited by A. Vincent. 1 vol. 


BROWNE OF TAVISTOCK. Edited by Gorpon Goopwin. 2 vols. 


Many other volumes in active preparation, 
y prey 


THE BROADWAY BOOKLETS. 
Gems of Literature, each Illustrated by a Gem of Art, 16mo, wrappered, 6d. ; 
lambskin, gilt, Is. 6d. net. 


SOHRAB AND RUSTUM. By Matthew Arnold, 

SONGS OF INNOCENCE. By William Blake. 

CHRISTMAS EVE. By Robert Browning. 

PIPPA PASSES, By Robert Browning. 

SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. By Elizabeth B. Browning. 

CHRISTABEL. ByS. T. Coleridge. 

ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. By Thomas Gray. 

HORACE. Translated by several Hands. 

ISABELLA; or, The Pot of Basil. By J. Keats. 

THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. By J. Keats. 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. ‘Translated by E. FitzGerald. 

GOBLIN MARKET. By Christina G. Rossetti. 

THE BLESSED DAMOZEL, By D. G. Rossetti. 

THE LAY OF THE BELL. By Schiller. Translated by Lord Lytton, 

ADONAIS. By P. B. Shelley. 

THE SPIRIT OF MISCHIEF: a Collection of Poems about Children. 

ELAINE. By Lord Tennyson. 

GUINEVERE. By Lord Tennyson. 

MORTE D’ARTHUR. By Lord Tennyson. 

VIRGIL: PASTORALS. Specially Translated for this Series by John 
Sargeaunt, M.A. Oxon. 


MINIATURE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
Choicely printed Bijou Reference Books bound in imitation morocco, ls. net. 
DICTIONARY OF ABBREVIATIONS, Contractions and Abbreviative Signs. 
WHO WROTE THAT? A Dictionary of Familiar Quotations, with their 

Sources. 
WHO. SAID THAT? A Dictionary of Famous Sayings traced to their Sources. 
MOTTOES AND BADGES, British and Foreign, with Translations. 

MY MARKET TABLES: a Guide for Ladies Shopping. 
Many others at Press. 








GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., Broadway House, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 


cis 
THE DE LA MORE PREss. 
Some Charming Christmas Gifts 
THE CENTENARY EDITION OF LORD BEACONSFIELD’s 


EARLIER NOVELS. 
Edited by LUCIEN WOLF (“ Diplomaticus ”), with elaborate Bio, 





Introduction to each Novel, which are to be issued i ~~ lOgraphical 
publication, ued in the original order of 

NOW READY. 
VIVIAN GREY. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 35, 6q net 


each. With an Introduction which covers the w! i ve Ts 

to 1827, the treatment being fuller than has oer Bet reels Life y 
The sketch of the family history of the Disraeli’s will be fou n attempted, 
facts of great interest. In the Appendices are discussed age ull of new 
to “ Vivian Grey,” which is annotated and indexed, the latter erst keys 
feature in Novels, The text is taken from the first edition ; that ke & lew 
the modern generation being much curtailed and altered, * nown to 
illustrations: a Miniature of young Disraeli, a Photogravure of four 
of Mrs, Sara Austen, and Two Drawings by Mr. Herbert Railte & Bust 
birthplace and the house in which “ Vivian Grey” was written, ton of the 





NOW READY IN “THE KINGS CLASSICS” 
THE LIFE OF MARGARET|THE EARLY LIVES OF 


GODOLPHIN. By Joun Eve.yn DANTE. Translated and Editel 
Re-edited by the Rev. Parr H, Wickstzpp, 


(the Famous Diarist). M.A. With Dante’s Death Masi 


from the Editi % il- as Frontispiece, 1s, 4 
rom the ; ition of Samuel wil quarter-bound vellum, a, _ 
berforce, Bishop of Oxford. With CHAUCE R’S PRIORE : 

U 
Portrait of Margaret Godolphin as TALE, and Four Other ASS 


Frontispiece Engraved on Copper, — earn English by the 
2s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, With Frontispiece, Is.’ 6d 
A » net; 


3s. 6d. net. quarter-bound vellum, 2s, 6d. net 


BROWNING’S MEN AND WOMEN. Eide) 


by W. Basu. WorsrFoLp, M.A. 2 vols., 2s, 6d. each net; 
vellum, 3s. 6d, each net (King’s Poets). ‘ $ quarter-bound 


MsctxDSe hy bi ony CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. HEIR 

graphic and powerfully written description of pathetic and 

scenes in the life of two little children in the ‘kentaaiion Bush, — 

from the Westminster Gazette. prin 
Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER, in the Tatler, says :—‘‘ The most original ‘ai 

description of the ways and workings of children that has om peng 

public since Kipling wrote ‘ Punch Baba’;and ‘ Wee Willie Winkie.’ ” 


SEA-THRIFT: a Fairy Tale of the Seaside. By 


Doture Raprorp. With Illustrations and Frontispiece and . 
Cover Design by Gertrude M. Bradley. 3s, td. net. . = Coe 
The World says :—‘* The very book to charm a story-loving child.” 


HUMPTY DUMPTY, and other Songs. By 


Joserx Moorat. With Lilustrations and Striking Coloured Cover Design 
by Paul Woodroffe. Large 4to, 5s, uet. 


GAMMER GRETHEL’S FAIRY | THE ENCHANTED DOLL: a 











TALES, With 34 Full-page Illus- Fairy Story. By Marx Lemon 
trations by CRUIKSHANK and Wit all the Original Illustrations 
others. Handsome Cover Design, (Designed by Richard Doyle) 
3s. 6d. net. ls. 6d. net. ; 





ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND SHIPPING. A 
Popular Handbook of Nautical Information by Francis Mittoun. With 
6 Coloured Plates and many Illustrations in the Text, specially Designed 
Attractive Cover Stamped in Colours, 5s, net. 


AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR CHRISTMAS CARDS, 





THE 3. Rossetti’s “HAND AND SOUL.” 
4, Milton's “ MORNING of CHRIST’ 

DE LA MORE NATIVITY.” . ’ 
BOOKLETS. 5. Keats’ ‘EVE OF ST. AGNES,” 


6. Shelley’s “‘ ADONAIS,” 
7. Wordsworth’s ‘‘ODE ON IMMOR. 
TALITY.” 
8. Byron’s “HEBREW MELODIES.” 
9, Milton’s ‘‘LYCIDAS.” 
10. Carlyle on SHAKESPEARE (from 
* Heroes and Hero Worship”). 
11. Goethe on SHAKESPEARE (from 
‘* Wilhelm Meister”) 
12. Emerson on SHAKESPEARE 
(from ‘‘ Representative Men”). 
13. Coleridge’s “RIME OF THE 
ANCIENT MARINER,” 


Selected masterpieces of prose and 
verse, printed at the De La More 
Press, in dainty booklets. A set of 
six in a case, 3s. net, or three in a 
case, 1s. 6d. net; also separately, 6d. 
each net, or gilt cover design Is, 6d. 
each net, or limp leather 2s. 6d. ne 
each, 

1. Charles Lamb's “ DREAM CHIL- 
DREN” and “THE CHILD 
ANGEL.” 

2. Washington Irving's ‘‘ CHRIST- 
MAS DAY.” 








SOME DAINTY CALENDARS. 


THE NELSON CALENDAR,|THE ROBERT BROWNING 
specially devised for the Centenary CALENDAR AND BIRTHDAY 
of Tratalgar, 1905. Containing BOOK. With Quotations for 
Naval Events for Every Day in the every day of the yeur. In white and 
Year. With 12 Illustrations, blue, with gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net; 
2s, 6d. net. in leather, 3s. 6d. uet. 


THE DANTE CALENDAR.|THE YOUNG GARDENER’S 


With Selected Passages for Every CALENDAR. By Do.ure RKap- 
Mouth, Translated from Dante's FORD, Verses, with Gardening 
Works. lLllustrated by Blanche Pictures for each month. 2s. 6d. 
McManus. 2s. 6d. net. net. 








WINTER (‘When Icicles hang 
by the Wall”) and “BLOW, BLOW, 
THOU WINTER WIND.” Songs 
by JossPu Moorart, with a Frontis- 
piece and Cover Designs by Paul 


NOEL: a Carol, and “THE 
WORLD IS OLD TO-NIGHT.” 
With Music by JosepH Mooxat, 
from ‘‘ Bethlehem,” a Nativity 
Play by Laurence Housman. 
Designed and with Full-page Iilus- 


‘ trations by Paul Woodrotte. 
Woodzette. vid aah quck 5 Or bond 1s. each net; in white giit, 2s. 6d. 
in white and gold, 2s, 6d. net each. each net. 





ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd, 








82 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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«Messrs. Nelson and Sons’ compact and neat ‘NEW 
CENTURY LIBRARY the pioneer of many thin paper 
editions.” —Athenaum, December, 1904, 


NELSON'S 
NEW CENTURY 
LIBRARY 


OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 


The Masterpieces of English Fiction in Large Type, 
Printed on Thinnest Opaque Paper in the World. 
EACH WORK COMPLETE IN ONE POCKET VOLUME. 

HALF-INCH = 1,000 PACES. 


OLUMES, 
NEW V THE 


‘COMPLETE WORKS 


OF THE 


BRONTE SISTERS 


IN FIVE VOLUMES. 


Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; limp leather, 2s, 6d. net ; leather boards, 
8s. net, 


Shirley. Villette. Jane Eyre. 
Wildfell Hall, and The Professor. 
Wuthering Heights, Agnes Gray, and Poems. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
ROMANTIC POEMS 


IN ONE VOLUME, 
Cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d, net; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net, 


WORKS PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 

AT UNIFORM PRICES, 

Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, limp, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. net; 

leather, boards, gilt edges, 3s. net. 

THACKERAY’S WORKS. 14 vols. 

DICKENS’S WORKS. 14 vols. 

SCOTT’S WORKS. 25 vols. 

WESTWARD HO! Kuineastey. 

JANE AUSTEN’S WORKS. Complete in 2 vols. 

CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS. 4 vols. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. Lyrron. 

THE LAST OF THE BARONS. Lyrtron. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. Lyrtron. 

THE CAXTONS. Lytton. 

Cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, limp, gilt top, 
8s. 6d. net. 

BURNS’S POETICAL WORKS. 

TENNYSON. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. CaRLyYLe. 

BUNYAN’S WORKS. 

DON QUIXOTE. CERVANTES. 

THE SKETCH BOOK, and BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 
On Sale at all Booksellers’ throughout the country. 
ASK FOR 


“NELSON’S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY.’ 


*,* Apply for New Coloured Descriptive Catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
85 and 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; 


THE 


“R.T.S.” NEW LIST. 


Forty Illustrated Stories have just been Published 
by the Religious Tract Society, either entirely new 
or in new Editions, at priees from 6d. 





read by the Society’s Editors and Committee, and 
can therefore be safely given without previous 
reading by the donors. Please ask the Booksellers 
to show you the “ B.T.S.” NEW BOOKS, 


F. T. BULLEN. 


JUST READY.—434 pp. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. 


CREATURES OF THE SEA: 
s 
Being the Life Stories of some Sea Birds, Beasts, and Fishes. By FRANK 
T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., Author of “The Cruise of the Cachalot,” &c. 
With 40 Full-page Illustrations by Tazo. CargERas, 

The Spectator says:— Mr, Ruskin would certainly have rejoiced in Mr. 
Bullen’s delightful collection of marine life-histories, informed as they are 
with knowledge and illumined by the creative imagination of the poet.” 

a Morning Post says :—‘ Mr. Bullen’s book has a freshness that holds the 
reader,” 

The Daily News says:—‘‘ We scarcely knew how thrilling the life-history of 
these sea monsters could be till we read these restrained, but intensely illumi~ 
nating, descriptions. It is a delightful book.” 


S. G. GREEN and J. ANGUS. 


JUST BEADY.—NEW REVISED EDITION, &8 pp, large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6a. net, 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK: 


An Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. By the late JOSEPH 
ANGUS, D.D. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and in part Rewritten by 
SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., Author of “ A Handbook of Church History, 
**A Handbook to Old Testament Hebrew,” &c, 
The British Weekly says:—‘‘ This handbook, of more than 800 pages, contains 
a mass of information which cannot elsewhere be found in so convenient and 
compact a form.” 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Also in Handsome Binding for Presentation, 
padded paste grain, gilt line, round corners, gilt edges, gold roll, 6s, net. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE SUNDAYS 
OF THE YEAR.» eprmov. 


The Guardian says :—‘ Devout readers will find here ‘ refreshment’ to their 
hearts and souls in many varieties of spiritual experience.” 
The Christian World says :—‘' It is thoughtful, wholesome, stimulating.” 


GEMS FROM THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


Presentation Edition in limp lambskin, round corners, full gilt side and 
back, and gilt edges, 4s, 6d. net. Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


WITH HEART AND MIND: 


A Book of Daily Thoughts. Being Selections from the Works of 
HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, Lord Bishop of Durham, With a Sketch 
of Bishop Moule’s Life by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A, 
The Spectator says :—‘It is a book of devotion and instruction which may 
be unreservedly commended.” ’ 


BISHOP MANDELL CREIGHTON. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY.—Demy 8vo0, cloth gilt, 63, net. 
THE STORY OF SOME ENGLISH 
SHIRES. 


The following Shires are included in this Volume :—CamBripgr, CHESHIRE, 
CUMBERLAND, Derpy, DuruamM, GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, HvuNTINGDON, 
LANCASHIRE, LEICESTER, NORTHAMPTON, NORTHUMBERLAND, SHROPSHIRE, 
SraFFoRD, WARWICK, WESTMORELAND, WORCESTER, YORKSHIRE. ; 

The Spectator says:~“It is a happy combination of accuracy and pictur- 
esqueness,” 


RICHARD LOVETT. 


SECOND EDITION JUST READY. FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED IN 
A FEW WEEKS,—820 pp. large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


TAMATE : 


The Life and Adventures of a Christian Hero. 


By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., Author of “James Chalmers: his Auto- 
biography and Letters,” &c. With 2 Maps and 15 Illustrations, 





The Spectator says:—‘‘ Not all the ingenuity which is spent on the making 
of blood-curdling details could devise anything so strange or so terrible as the 
scenes in which this man bore his part, a part of unfailing courage and 
cheerfulness,” 


A HANDSOME EDITION FOR PRESENTATION. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


(The Text of this Edition has been carefully Collated with the last 
Edition published in Bunyan’s Lifetime.) 
With 31 Plates by Haroxtp Corrina, beautifully printed in double tone ink, 
328 pp. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
This Edition is also prepared for special presentation in three-quarter 
meee, ee sides, gold fillet, gilt top, silk headbands, and silk register, 
6s. 6d, net. 


Demy 16mo, paste grain, gilt top, 4s, net the set of 2 vols. 


THE TEMPLE TREASURY. 


A Biblical Diary, Compiled with References. In 2 vols., January to June, 
and July to December. 
This little work consists of a carefully arranged selection of Scripture 
passages for every day of the year. The compiler has succeeded in presenting, 
in an instructive form for daily reading, the Scriptures of our Lord’s time 
together with those written after the Day of Pentecost. 


4 BOUVERIE STREET, and 65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C, 





EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, and NEW YORK, 





Please write for the “ R.T.S.” New Illustrated List of Gift-Books, 


to 3s, 6d., 
each. These Books are especially useful for Gifts 
PRIZES. and School Prizes, as they have all been carefully 
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Cut out this Advertisement. It contains 
the Best Books for Xmas Gifts. 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPZEDIA. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Revised to 1904, 
THIS INDISPENSABLE WORK 


is referred to in T. P.’s Weekly as 


“The best Encyclopedia in the language, 
accuracy, of fulness, and of cheapness.” 


10 VOLS., cloth, £5; half-morocco, £7 10s, 
Booksellers allow the Usual Discount off above Prices, 


NEW XMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Charmingly Illustrated and Artistically Bound. 


6s. 

‘THE PEDLAR’S PACK. By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN. 
“‘ Written in the best spirit of fairyland romance,”’—Newcastle Chronicle. 
**Told with real beauty of thought and phrase.”—World. 

*Replete with a charm which rivets the attention of the little ones.” 
—Schoolmaster. 


It is a miracle of 


5s. 
HAZARD AND HEROISM. 
Stories Told by G. A. HENTY, &c 
** Ought to rejoice the hearts of many boys.”—Yorkshire Post, 


GLYN SEVERN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.  %y G. M. FENN. 


*‘ There is not a boy who would fail to delight in this bright and stirring 
story of achool life.”—Glasgow Evening News, 


BROUGHT TO HEEL. By KENT CARR. 
* Places Kent Carr in the forefront of writers for boys.”—Ladies’ Field, 
3s. 6d. 
A SCHOOL CHAMPION. By BAYMOND JACBERNS. 


“‘Should be noted by Santa Claus.”—Dundee Advertiser, 
“A clever and original-minded girl,”—Athenzwm. 


SSVIVA CHRISTINA.” By EDITH E. COWPER. 


“The boy who begins to read this book will be carried breathlessly on till 
the last chapter is reached.”"—Yorkshire Post. 


THAT AWFUL LITTLE BROTHER. #®y May BALDWIN. 


** The account of his novel would move an anchorite to laughter.” 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE BLUE BABY. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


*A book to dream over, a book to be taken up and laid down, and to be 
again taken up and found to be as fresh and engaging as ever.”—Bailie, 


2s. 6d. 
CARELESS JANE, AND OTHER TALES. 
By KATHARINE PYLE. 
“ Will mnake the fortunate recipient of the volume scream with laughter.’ 


—Schoolmaster. 
A BUNCH OF KEYS. 


By MARGARET JOHNSON. 


“*Will exercise the intelligence and ingenuity, and add to the interest of the 
hap y children who get this book as a present.’’—Edinburgh Evening News, 
Win bring joy into the hearts of the little ones,”—Schoo!master. 


ELSIE’S MAGICIAN. 


** A captivating little tale.” —To-Day. 


By FRED WHISHAW. 





L. T. MEADE’S 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
6s. THE GIRLS OF MRS. PRITCHARD’S SCHOOL. 


** Will make study hours short and playtime more jolly.”"—Onlooker, 
“That rarest of all things, a book for girls which girls will like.” 


—Morning Post. 
5s. A MODERN TOMBOY. 
“ The little group of girls at the school will make many friends,” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
3s. 6d. PETRONELLA; and The Coming of Polly. 


*‘ Written in Mrs. Meade’s easiest and most sympathetic manner,”—Lady. 


BUSTER BROWN AND HIS RESOLU- 
TIONS. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Buster” having carried out his resolve to make Americans laugh, has now 
come over to experiment on the British Public. He is succeeding all along 
the line, 

** Will make the nursery ring with laughter.”—Daily Mail. 

**The face of the hero as pictured on the cover is in itself an irresistible 
inducement to open the book, and, once opened, boy or girl reader will pursue 
Buster’s mad career to the bitter end,”—World. 


THE NEW ADVENTURES OF FOXY 
GRANDPA. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Wil; give » great deal of amusement.”—Belfast News-Lettev, 


‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
EAP | 


CH : 
COTTAGES EXHIBITIO 


LETCHWORTH (Garden City) 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER, 1905, : 





First. List of Patrons, 
The following have already agreed to act as Patrons 
Cheap Cottages Exhibition which is being organised by 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 
City, Ltd. :— 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 
THE EARL OF DUCIE. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 
LORD ROBERT CECIL. 
LORD AVEBURY. 
LORD HENEAGE. 
LORD BRASSEY. 
LADY WANTAGE. 
SIR HUGH SHAW-STEWART, Bart. 
SIR EDWARD STRACHEY, Bart., President of 


the Rural District Councils’ Association, 
SIR ALFRED HARMSWORTH, Bart. 
SIR WM. CHANCE, Bart. 
COLONEL LE ROY LEWIS. 
MR. SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
MR. E. G. PRETYMAN, M.P., Secretary to the 


Admiralty. 


MR. ARTHUR LEE, M.P., Civil Lord of tho 
Admiralty. 


MR. W. CROOKS, M.P. 
MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
MR. W. H. LEVER. 

MR. EDWARD CADBURY. 
MR. G. H. DARWIN, F.R.S. 
MR. MARK H. JUDGE. 

MR. R. A. READ. 

MR. H. H. CLOUGH, 

MR. E. D. TILL. 

MR. J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Provisional Organising Committee (First List). 

J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, Chairman. 

ERIC PARKER, Editor, “Taz Country GunTLeman.” 

E. D. TILL. 

A. H. MATHEWS, Secretary, Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture. 

THOMAS ADAMS, Secretary, The First Garden City, Ltd. 

HENRY VIVIAN. 

WILL CROOKS, M.P., 

CAPTAIN GODSAL. 

ANDREW CAIRD. 

F, PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 

G. MONTAGU HARRIS, Secretary, The County Councils’ 
Association. 

_ ete Manager, “Taz County GENTLEMAN,” 
imited. 

J. W. ROBERTSON-SCOTT., 

PERCY L. PARKER. 

J H. BARLOW, Secretary, Bournville Village Trust. 

RALPH NIXON, Port Sunlight. 

ALBERT E. CAVE, Editor, Municipal Journal. 

ARTHUR WEBB, Secretary, The Co-operative Permanent 
Building Society. 

Councillor J. CORNES, of Leek. 


ORGANISING SECRETARIES pro tem. 


Building and Organisation. 
THOMAS ADAMS, 
(Secty.) The First Garden City, Ltd., 
348 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 
Holborn, London, W.C. 
Subscription and Press Department. 
PERCY C. BURTON, 
(Manager) “Tux County GrenTLeman,” Ltd., 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


of the 
; Fadl. : y “THE 
in conjunction with the First Garden 





Full Particulars of the Proposed Exhibition appear weekly in 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lid., Eainburgh and London, 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L, J. 


JANUARY: 


e Month. 
— By Charles Booth, F.R.S., Author 
of The Life and Labour of the People. 
e New Leader of the Opposition. By An 
vevernment Measure for the Port of London 
with Engravings and a Map). By Sir Henry 
Le Marchant, Bart. (Director o the London 
and India Docks wey A and late Chairman 
of the East and West India Dock Company). 
The Most Corrupt City in the World. By Gus- 
tavus Myers, Author of “ The History of 
Tammany Hall.” 
British Manners. By Onlooker. 
American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 
a Great Civilian—A Personal Appreciation of Sir 
Charles Pritchard. By H. M. Birdwood, C.S.1. 
The Acquisition of Nigeria, By F. I. M. 
Cotton, Cobden and Cnamberlain. By the Hon. 
Matthew White Ridley, M.P. 
The Poet’s Diary. By Lamia. 
queater Britain. 


The 





—— 


FEBRUARY. 


es of the Month. 

ed Morocco. By His Excellency Senator 
Eugenio Montero Rios (President of the 
Spanish Senate). 

A National Tariff for National Defence. By 
H. W. Wilson, Author of ‘‘Ironclads in Action.” 

Evelyn's “ Grand Tour.” By Austin Dobson. 

The Problem of Alien Immigration. By Major 

W. Evans-Gordov, M.P. (Member of the Royal 

Commission on Alien Immigration). 

Concerning Doctors. By Mrs. Earle, Author of 
“ Pot Pourri.” 5 

Amorican Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

Some Winter Plays. By Miss Eveline Godley. 

Gunnery and Parliament. By Arnold White. 

The Poet’s Diary.—II. Edited by Lamia. 

ANaval View of the Army. By a Retired Officer. 

Colonial Friends and Foreign Rivals, By R. H. 
Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S. (Editor of the ‘Diction- 
ary of Political Economy ’’). 

Greater Britain. 





MARCH. 


Episodes of the Month. 

e Russian Collapse in the Far East. By 
Ignotus. 

The Political Situation in Austria and Hungary. 
By Francis Kossuth (Leader of the Hungarian 
Party of Independence). 

Some Reflections on the Fiscal Question. By the 
Duke of Bedford, K.G. 

The American Revolution. By Professor J. K. 
Laughton. 

Historical Notes on the Elysée. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Stuart Wortiez, 

Is Fiction Deteriorating? By Miss Jane H. 
Findlater. 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

— ne of Mr. Lecky. By A. College 
‘riend, 

Representative Government and War. By Col. 
Lonsdale Hale, R.E. 

The Poet's Diary.—III. Edited by Lamia. 

Australia and Preferential Trade. By the Hon. 
B. R. Wise (Attorney-General of New South 
Wales). 

Greater Britain. 





APRIL, 


Episodes of the Month. 

e Religious Crisis in France. By Count Albert 
de Mun (Member of the French Academy and 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies). 

The Position of the Unionist Party—An Open 
Letter to the Prime Minister. By Preference. 

me Problem. By Sir Walter Lawrence, 
K E 


Sea Power and Strategy. By Dr. Miller Maguire. 

The Open-Air Cure, By Patient. 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

A Business View of the Chinese Labour Problem. 
By H. Ernest Crawley. 

The Poev’s Diary—IV. Edited by Lamia. 

Observations of a Continental Student on 
American Affairs. By Dr. Emil Reich, LL.D. 

Greater Britain. 

Correspoadence—The Cape Elections, By Colonist. 


23, RYDER 





IN 1904. 


MAY: 


Episodes of the Month. 

The Menace of the German Navy (with a Dia- 
gram). By H. W. Wilson, Author of “ Ironclads 
in Action.” 

Russia and Japan. By Captain Brinkley. 

An Open Letter to ‘‘ Preference.” By Preference, 


M.P. 

Macedonia and the Austro-Russian Comedy. By 
Lord Newton. 

‘A Daughter’s Voice.” By Mrs. Lefevre (of Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada). 

Huxley. By Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., M.P. 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

The Palais Bourbon and its Inhabitants. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Stuart Wortley. 

Stock Exchange Reform. By John Flower. 

The Poet’s Diary.—V. Edited by Lamia. 

The Anglo-French Agreement Concerning 
Morocco. By Walter B. Harris. 

Greater Britain. 

Correspondence—Mounted Men. By Expertus. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 


The Principles of Constructive Economics. By 
J.L. Garvin. 





JUNE. 


Episodes of the Month. 

The Anglo-French Agreement. By Paul Doumer, 
Chairman of the Budget Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and late Governor- 
General of Indo-China. 

The Ectipse of ey, By Olim Berolinensis. 

The Conflict of New World Forces in the Far 
East. By Valentine Chirol. 

The New Ireland. By Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 

The Chantrey Bequest. By the Earl of Lytton. 

Skipping. By Dr. Francis Bond. 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

The Real Richard Cobden—A Centenary Study. 
By H. W. Wilson. 

Napeleon and the United States. By J. R. Fisher. 

The Poet’s Diary.—VI. Edited by Lamia. 

Army Policy—Past and Present. By Sir John 
Colomb, K.C.M.G., M.P. 

Greater Britain, 





JULY: 

Episodes of the Month. 

British Foreign Policy. By A. B.C., Ete. 

Prussia and Poland. By Jeseph de Koscielski, 
Member of the Upper House of the Prussian 
Diet. 

“Warp and Woof.” By Il. J. Tennant, M.P. 

Miltonic Myths and their Authors. By J. Churton 
Jollins. 

Tzu-Hsi, Empress Dowager of China. By Peking. 

The Feeding of the Young. By Mrs. Earle, Author 
of “ Pot Pourri.” 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

Giovanni Costa—His Life and Art. By Julia Cart- 
wright (Mrs. Ady). 

The Crisis in Thibet. By E. John Solano. 

The Luxembourg: Its Inhabitants and Associa- 
tions. By the Hon. Mrs, E. Stuart Wortley. 

Cobden and Cobdenism. By L. J. Maxse. 

Greater Britain. 





AUGUST, 

Episodes of the Month. 

George Frederick Watts, R.A. By Alfred Austin, 
Poet Laureate. 

The Policy of France in Morocco. By Eugéne 
Etienne, Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and President of the Foreign Affairs 
aud Colonial Group. 

Shall Sir Henry Oampbell-Bannerman become 
British Foreign Minister? By Compatriot. 
Some Neglected Lessons. R. U. Inglis Pal- 
grave, F'.R.S., Editor of the “ Dictionary of 

Political Economy.” 

A Pilea for the Tramp. By the Rev. Lord 
William Cecil. 

Rome Rule ia Ireland. By Dublin. 

An Antarctic Adventure. By Commander Borch- 
grevink. 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

An Ex-Prisoner’s Criticism of English Convict 
Prisons. By H. J. B. Montgomery. 

An Ignorant Army. By Dr. Miller Maguire. 

Shakespeare’s Tragic Sense. By W. L. Courtney, 
Editor of the “ Fortnightly Review.” 

From Thought to Action. By the Karl of Lytton. 

Greater Britain, 

Correspondence—The Romance of the “Nova 
Solyma.” By the Rev. Walter Begley. 





PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR AT 





MAXSE, 


SEPTEMBER. 

Episodes of the Month. 

Some Consideration of Principles Involved in the 
Present War. By Captain A. T. Mahan, Author 
of ‘‘The Influence of Sea Power on History.” 

The King and Foreign Policy. By Quirinus, 

The Case of the Free Church of Scotland. By 
Lady Frances Balfour. 

Radium—Its Properties and Possibilities. By the 
Honourable R. J. Strutt. 

Impressions of the House of Commons. By A 
Retiring Member. 

Is Humour py By Miss Ella Macmahon. 

American Affairs. By A Tentie Low. 

The Cokelers. By Viscount Turnour. 

The Slump in Shooting-Rents, By C. J. Cornish. 

The Rhodesian Problem. By G. T. Hutchinson. 

Reminiscences of an Irish County Court Judge. 
By the late Judge O'Connor Morris. 

The ‘Blue Water School” and Compulsory Ser- 
vice. By H. W. Wilson, Author of **Tronclads 
in Action.” 

Greater Britain. 

SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 

The Russo-Japanese War (with a Map). By 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. & Court Repington, 


3.M.G. 





OCTOBER: 

Episodes of the wre 

Church and State in France—At the Parting of 
the Ways. By Senator Georges Clemenceau. 

England’s False Friend. By Ultor. 

Army Reform on National Lines. By Major- 
General Sir Edmund Barrow, K.C.B. (Chief of 
Staff, China Expeditionary Force, 1900) 

Sunday Observance. By the Rev. R. J. Campbell. 

Some Further Reminiscences of an Irish County 
Court Judge. By the late W. O’Connor Morris. 

“Capping.” By G. T. Teasdale-Buckell. 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

Starving the Schoolmaster. By Vere Collins. 

Scottish Letters. By Glasgow. 

By a Canadian Wheat-Tower. By E. B. Osborn. 

An Old Almanac. By the Hon. Maud Lyttelton. 

Irish Unionists and the Present Administration. 
By Professor Edward Dowden. 

Greater Britain, 

Correspondence —Safety at Sea. By Lifebuoy. 


NOVEMBER. 

Episodes of the Month. 

The Presidential Election. By the Hon. William 
Jennings Bryan, Democratic Candidate for the 
United States Presidency in 1896 and 1900. 

The Need for Counter Preparation. By Ignotus. 

An Appeal to Unionist Leaders. By Professor 
A. V. Dicey, K.C. 

Fox-Hunting from Within. By Lord Willoughby 
de Broke. 

Some Children’s Essays. By Miss K. Bathurst. 

The National League for Physical Education and 
Improvement. By Sir Lauder Brunton, M.D. 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

The Spokesman of Despair. By Miss Jane H. 
Findlater. 

The Cause of Appendicitis. By F.R.C.S. 

Sea Power and Admiralty Coal, By Professor 
Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S. 

Senator Hoar of Massachusetts. By Moreton 
Frewen. 

Japan and the West. By Count Okuma, Ex-Prime 
— of Japan and Leader of the Progressive 

arty. 

Greater Britain. 

Correspondence—Retaliation and Preference. By 
Fair Trader. 


DECEMBER. 
Ente of the Month. 
e Mag gd of the Baltic Fleet (with a Map). 
By H. W. 
Action.” 
The German Press. By * * * 
The Educational Crisis in Wales. By the Bishop 
of St. Asaph. 
The London University and the Study of History. 
eu tte ~~. 
A Visit to Saseho, the Japanese Naval Hi tal. 
By Dr. Fremantle. — 
Mothers and Daughters. By Mrs. Earle, Author 
of “‘ Pot Pourri.” 
American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 








Wilson, Author of “Ironclads in 


The True Cause of Physical Degeneration. By 


Dr. Alexander Haig, 

The British Empire in West Africa, By Major 
Sg eg my 

Pree Meals for School Children—A Birmingham 
Experiment. By George Hookham. 

Lord begs Caen es 

Greater n cluding our Special Corre- 
spondence from Australia), 


STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


Price 2s, 6d. net. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE'’S LIST 





The SPECTATOR says :—“The deeply interesting 
and judicious biography which his daughter has 
now given to the world reveals a character of 


singular nobility and concentration of aim.” 


THE LIFE OF 
QUINTIN HOGG. 


By ETHEL M. 


HOGG. 


12s. 6d net. 


The TIMES says:—‘‘An excellent record of a 


life entirely given to good works.” 





AGRICULTURAL and PAS- 


TORAL PROSPECTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Col. Owen Tuomas. Demy 870, 6s. 


“‘ Within the limits which the author has set 
himself there is hardly any point that is not dealt 
with, or any subject that is not treated with know- 
ledge and skill.” —Globe. 

“A very valuable addition to the sources of 
information on the problem of the future of South 
Africa.”—Daily News. 





WILLIAM COBBETT: a 


Study of his Life as Shown in his Writings. 
. By I. Cartrtze. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 
7s. 6d. net. 


"We have read this book with real enjoyment 
and interest.”—Athenzum. 
“Mr, Carlyle has a fascinating subject, and has 
written a very interesting book.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 





WANDERINGS IN THE 


GREAT FORESTS OF BORNEO. By Opoarpo 
Beccaki. Revised and Edited by F. H.GumItir- 
marpD, M.A. Demy 8vo, with many Illustra- 
tions and Maps, 16s. net. 





DUKES AND POETS IN 


FERRARA: a Study in the Politics, Poetry, 
and Religion of the Fifteenth and Early Six- 
teenth Centuries. By Epmynp G. GARDNER, 
Author of ‘‘ Dante’s Ten Heavens,” &. With 
age ig Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 
18s, net, 


_“A very delightful and very valuable book...... 
the work will be eagerly welcomed and earnestly 
read by many people.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. By 


Cartes Wuisirr, Author of “A Book of 
Scoundrels,” &. 7s. 6d. net. 


An original series of Studies on Rabelais, Com- 
mines, Casanova, Urquhart, and several of the 
famous Tudor Translators, with one or two Essays 
in a lighter vein. 





THE OLD ROAD, 


By H. BELLOC, 
Author of ‘The Path to Rome,” 
With numerous Photogravures and other Illustra. 
tions by WiLLiam Hyp, Maps, and Plans, 
Sls, 6d. net, 


“In ‘The Old Road,’ the handsom 
published by Messrs. Constable, Mr. Bae just 
ate — ne on of style his explora, 

ion o e Pilgrims’ ay from Wi hester 
ange yp . ~_ * 

“The volume is sumptuously prod 
series of remarkable illustrations or ee” Wane 
Hyde; and all through there is the appealing 
beauty of the loveliest land in England, tinged with 
a sense of the romance and mystery of all the 
ancient kings. It is full of the wayward individual 
ae of a strong individual personality, and 
orms, with letterpress and illustrations in harmony. 
qnite one of the most attractive gift-books of the 
year.”—Daily News, 





THE 
HISTORY OF THE 
VICTORIA CROSS. 


By PHILIP A. WILKINS, 


Being an Account of the 520 Acts of Bravery for 
which the Decoration has been Awarded, and 
Portraits of 392 Recipients, 


Crown 4to, 21s. net. 


“Nothing but praise can be found for this admir. 
able volume. It is a volume that should find a 
lace in every British home. for it is one that may 
studied with the most vivid and proud interest, 
and with a most stimulating effect. Mr. Wilkins 
has done his work well, and his volume distinctly 
supplies a want.”—St. James's Gazette, 





THE PRADO 
GALLERY AND ITS 
MASTERPIECES. 


By CHARLES RICKETTS, 
With 54 Illustrations in Photogravure, 
Imperial 4to, 5 Guineas net. 
Edition limited to 350 Copies for sale, 

Also 50 Copies on rey Vellum, price, in- 
cluding a Duplicate Set of the Full-page Plates in 
a Portfolio, 15 Guineas net, 

**One of the most remarkable critical studies 
which have been produced in England of late....... 
The reader will feel nothing but admiration for the 
independence of judgment, the readiness of per- 

tion, and the breadth of view which the author 





SHELLEY. An Essay. By 


A. A. Jack, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
Author of “ Thackeray; a Study,” &. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE MODERN PILGRIMAGE 


FROM THEOLOGY TO RELIGION. By 
BR. L. Bremner, Crown 8vo, 6s. 








GREAT ENGLISHMEN 


OF THE 


SIXTEENTH GENTURY. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., 


Author of “A Life of William Shakespeare,” &c. 


Illustrated with Portraits, 


demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Lee’s biographies are solid and valuable pieces of work. Famous as are the 
men, and familiar as is most of the ground traversed, these lives are by no means hack- 
neyed; there is frequent evidence of original work.” 

Prof. Hzrrorp, in the Manchester Guardian. 


» An admirable synopsis of this radiant epoch of English history.”—Morning Post. 


“The fine pen portraits which occur repeatedly in these pages—from the patriotic, 
handsome, welcome volume now before us.”—Pall Mall Gaxette. 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., Limirzep, 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 





displays.”—Athenzum. 

“No writer with whom we are acquainted has 
written of the Pradoasa whole so compere 
and at the same time so adequately, as Mr, 
C. S. Ricketts.”—Times. 

“Full of interesting matter, written in a charm- 
ing, unaffected style,”’—Studio, 


ee" 





A NEW BOOK BY “0. 8.” 


A HARVEST 
OF CHAFF. 


By OWEN SEAMAN, 
Author of “Borrowed Plumes,” 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

** To praise them is superfluous....... No one quite 
comes up to Mr. Seaman. This volume is fully up 
to the best of its predecessors, Whether the fun 
or the ingenuity is the more to be admired we 
cannot say.”—Spectator. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE DIVINE FIRE. May SINCLAIR, 
VERANILDA. GEORGE GISSING, 
PATHS OF JUDGMENT. 

ANNE DovuGLas SEDGWICK. 
THE BANDOLERO. PavuL GWYNNE. 


IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE. 
MIRIAM MICHELSON. 


THE PRISONER OF MADEMOISELLE. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
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HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI UBI HUMANA 
MNIA NON NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET ATQUE OBITER 
g URIMA SCITU SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMORAT. An Edition 
eed to 350 copies on Hand-made Paper. Folio, £3 3s. net. 
pa Prospectus of this book may be obtained. : ; 
4 roduction in facsimile of this celebrated book, printed at Venice by 
A rep’ 1499. The beauty of the printing, and above all the exquisite wood- 
side, very flower of the art of wood-engraving—have made this book the 
cate of. collectors. These woodcuts, never surpassed, possibly never 
darlin are variously attributed to Bellini, Mantegna, Carpaccio, and even 
fa Raphael ; but their origin is still hidden in obscurity. 
e 
THE MICROCOSM OF LONDON; or, London in 
Miniature. With 104 Illustrations in Colour by Puan and Row1anpson, 
In 3 vols, small 4to, £3 3s. net. ; 
«Messrs, Methuen have done a service to the lovers of T.ondon by the issue 
his reproduction of Ackermann’s valuable work...... -It makes a very handy 
pe handsome set. The pictures are well copied, and the printing is clear and 


good.” —Athenzum. 


FRANCESCO GUARDI. By Gerorce A. Smonson. 
Imperial 4to, with 41 Plates, £2 2s, net. The Edition is limited to 400 
copies. A Prospectus, with specimen Plate, may be obtained from the 

Bn is the first attempt to collect materials for a Life of Guardi 
and to submit his works to careful criticism. It is founded upon original 
research. The documents utilised by the author, the full text of which is 
embodied in an Appendix, throw fresh light upon Guardi’s artistic career as 
well as upon his life. The book is provided with numerous illustrations, and 
also witha list of his pictures in public and private collections, 


PORCELAIN. By Epwarp Diion. With 19 Plates in 
Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
A Prospectus of this book may be obtained. _ [The Connoisseur’s Library. 
“Jt isa work of real value and will be recognised as an authority. It has 
been written with knowledge and by one who has gone thoroughly into the 
subject.” —Birmingham Post. 3 
“The illustrations are things of beauty, joys for ever.” —Punch, 


PALIO AND PONTE. A Book of Tuscan Games. 
By W. Herwoop. Illustrated, royal 8vo, 21s. net. f 

This work treats of the athletic sports of medisval Italy, and especially of 
that ultimate survival of the old chivalric games, the Palio of Siena. 

“Mr, Heywood has every qualification for the task he has undertaken— 
through knowledge of the Italian language, Tuscan history, and medimval 
customs, and the power of deftly handling his own speech.”—Scotsman. __ 

“Tn this interesting and scholarly work Mr. Heywood again proves his title 
to be ded as the most comprehensive and sympathetic living historian of 
Central Italy.”—Glasgow Herald, 


GASPARD DE COLIGNY, ADMIRAL OF FRANCE. 
By A, W. Wuitrseap. With many Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 
. 6d. net. é : 
“itis eo iece of writing, this book about Coligny. It is careful and 
udicious, and A std on not a single page the hasty dogmatism of youth...... 
{specially valuable in Mr. Whitehead’s book is his clever disentanglement of 
the complex threads which surround notorious incidents like the murder of 
Francis, Duke of Guise, and the great Massacre of St. Bartholomew.”—Daily 
U h. 
_ this book, which gives evidence of great research, rewarded 
by the discovery of many new facts,”"—Bystander, 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. By Henry Leacn. 


With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. ; ‘ . 

“This work of Mr. Leach’s is valuable and eminently interesting. Mr. 
Leach has laid us under a debt by this full and discriminating sketch of the 
eareer of one whom Mr. Gladstone described as the ver. flower of truth and 
honour, the most faithful of all adherents.”—Lancashire Daily Post. 

“Mr, Leach has succeeded in giving us an admirable survey of the career of 
the Duke. His task was not an easy one, but he must be congratulated on 
his work, which is clear, exhaustive, carefully-compiled, and has the great 
merit of not being written from the partisan point of view.’—Daily Graphic, 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. By Fitson Youne. 
ith 138 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

- in atababiy charming and lucid book, which promises to take its place 
as the classic of our latest sport. Mr. Young has achieved a task in which no 
one before him has quite succeeded : the combination of a detailed treatise on 
the choice, use, and care of the motor-car with a romantic treatment of the 
charm of motoring which is far beyond anything of the kind hitherto 
attempted. The last chapter of Mr. Young’s book is a most delightful and 
poetic piece of writing....... Nothing so good has yet been written on the subject. 
vThis fascinating and eminently practical book.”—Spectator. 


SELECT STATUTES, CASES, and CONSTITUTIONAL 
DOCUMENTS, 1660-1832. Edited by C. Grant Rozertson, M.A., Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. — ear, 

This volume is intended to my the student of English Constitutional 

History with a selection of the leading Statutes, Cases, and Documents for 

the period from 1660 down to the great Reform Bill. 


A HISTORY OF ROME: During the Later Republic 
and the Early Principate. By A. H. J. REENIDGE, M.A. In 6 vols, 
Vol. I. (133-104 B.C.) ith Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ’ 

A History of Rome from the period of Tiberius Gracchus to the accession of 
Vespasian. It is to be a general history of the period in the widest sense of 
the words, Social life, military history, politics, law, personal narrative, 
eventually literature, will all be represented, It is also to be a work of 
reference on a minute scale, 


ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. By G. M. 


TREVELYAN, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘The Age 
of Wyclif.” With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
This is the fifth volume, though the first published, of the six volumes of a 
new HISTORY OF ENGLAND (edited by Prof. C. W. C, Oman), from the 
earliest times down to the year 1815. 


RICHARD HURRELL FROUDE. By L. I. Gurvey. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. m if 
“Miss Guiney’s collection of contemporary studies includes almost every 
thing that has been written about Froude by those who had the best oppor- 
tunities of judging ; and they present some highly interesting comparisons. 
The merit of this book is that it brings together, in convenient and com- 
ndious form, much which, when scattered over a variety of works, loses 
f its effect, and thus enables us to estimate Froude’s character and career 
as a whole, and to fix his proper place in the Movement of 1833,”"—Standard. 
“The whole, or nearly the whole, of the second part of Miss Guiney’s work 


METHUEN’S 


NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF FATHER IGNATIUS, 0.S.B. By the 


Baroness DE BERTOUCH. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 

This biography is written by the authority and under the supervision of 
Father Ignatius himself, It contains a faithful record of his remarkable life, 
and an analysis of his simple but much misrepresented doctrines. Not the 
least interesting chapters of the volume are those which deal with the 
mysterious or supernatural manifestations which have appeared to the monk, 


SECOND EDITION, 
MY CHINESE NOTE-BOOK. By Lady Susan 


TOWNLEY. With 16 Illustrations and2 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
. y industry and clever observation she has collected material for a very 
interesting book.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘* A readable and informing volume.”— World. 

“ From end to end it is bright and instructive.”—Times, 

“‘A more than usually interesting book on matters Chinese, both edifying 
and entertaining.”—Globe, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


WITH KUROKI IN MANCHURIA. By Freperick 


PaLMER. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

_‘* Mr, Palmer's impetuosity and élan carry all beforethem. He isan impres- 
sionist. In chapter after chapter the tragic Manchurian orgy lives again ; and 
the reader is hurried along in spite of himself.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This is a series of word-pictures—instantaneous impressions of scenes at 
the front, and very vivid and interesting impressions they are.”—Daily Mirror, 


SCOTLAND IN THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY. 
By P. Humz Brown, Fraser Professor of Ancient (Scottish) History at 
the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book deals exclusively with the social and economic aspects of the 
period’ of which it treats. The contents are:—(1) General A pearance of 
Scotland in ibe Time of Queen Mary. (2) General Appearance of the Villages 
and Towns--In‘ercommunication. (3) Conditions of Society in the Country— 
the Intericr of a Town. (4) Trade, Commerce, and Industry in the Towns. 
(5) The Inhabitants of the Towns. (6) Economie Transition in the Time of 
Mary—the Reformation and the National Character. 


CELTIC ART. By J. Rommiy Auuzy, F.S.A. With 


numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 


SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS. By F. D. How. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The Masters are Hawtrey of Eton, Kennedy of Shrewsbury, Moberly of 
Winchester, Vaughan of Harrow, Temple of Rugby, Bradley of Marlborough. 
There are no previous memoirs of any except Dr. Tiawirey. 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. By Rvupyarp Kre.ina. 
Sixteenth Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 
Uniform with Mr. Kipling’s three other volumes of verse, 


MY DEVON YEAR. By Even Pumuporrs. With 
38 Illustrations by J. Lex Petuysrivce. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘The charm of the book is that, choice as is the author’s lan , it pro- 
duces no mere admiration for a well-chosen vocabulary, no sense of cleverly 
constructed phrases, but rather a simple, straightforward, wholesome pleasure 
in the thing described, a longing to be out again in the West-Country lanes or 
on the moors,”—Athenzum, 


THE EPISTLE OF S. JAMES. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by R. J. Know1rne, M.A., Professor of N.T. Exegesis at 
King’s College, London. Demy 8vo, 6s, [Westminster C tarves, 


GOD’S BOARD. By ArcupisHop Benson. With’a 


Preface by Miss Benson. F cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. — 
The book gives a short address for Sundays and holy days throughout the 
year (not including Saints’ days), on some subject characteristic of the day, 
ia ou the Epistle or Gospel, or in a few cases on the Holy Communion 
itself, 








SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


SS. 

THE GETTING WELL OF DOROTHY. By Mrs. W. K. 
CuirForD, Author of “ Anyhow Stories.” Illustrated by Gorpow Browne. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

‘** Altogether a delightful little book, made yet more attractive by Mr. 

Gordon Browne's very pretty drawings.” —Spectator. 

“A story of great charm. A chronicle of child-life written for children 
which stands apart from the mass of such books by its brightness, refinement, 
aud insight into the mind of a child.”—Times, 


GOETHE. By H. G. Arxins. With 12 Illustrations, 


fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 


A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE. By Exizazeru GopFrey. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

**A Book of Remembrance” is not a birthday book; its aim is to give some 

choice lyric for every day. A notable feature of the book is the number of 

copyright extracts from modern authors, 


A LITTLE GALLERY OF MILLAIS. With 20 Plates 


in Photogravure, pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, [The Little Galleries. 


A LITTLE. GALLERY OF ENGLISH POETS. With 
20 Plates in Photogravure, pott Svo, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Galleries. 
Twenty Portraits, with short biographies, two or three pages in length, by 
H. C, Miycuin. The Poets are Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Blake, Burns, Wordsworth, 

Scott, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and Browning. 


BURNE-JONES. By Fortunée vg Listz. With 41 


Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net, [Little Books on Art. 


BIBLE FLOWERS. By Rosemary A. Cores. With 
a Frontispiece and Plan, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“It is a simple, old-fashioned, dear book, full of suggestion and unaffected 
iety, showing much reading and appreciation.”—Academy. 
“This little book has qualities of poetry and fancy which are sure to attract. 
It has genuine merit.”—County Gentleman, 


THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. By A. @. L. 


Rogers, Editor of the last volume of the “ History of Agriculture and 
Prices in England.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Books on Business, 


WITH THE SIMPLE-HEARTED. Little Homilies to 





attests its abiding interest. Miss Guiney is not without qualifications of tem- 
perament, ayanpethy, and enthusiasm for the task she has undertaken,”—Times. | 


Women in Country Places. By ExizaperH WaTERHOUSE, Author of “A 
Little Book of Life and Death,” Feap. 8vo, 2s, net. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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A HINT TO INTENDING PURCHASERS OF BOOKS FOR XMAS PRESENTS, 
Much time and trouble will be saved in making a selection by sending a postcard to Messy. 
Blackie and Son, Limited, 560 Old Bailey, E.C., on receipt of which a Descriptive Catalog os 
printed on ART PAPER, and containing Seventeen FULL-PAGE and MANY 8mM4 LLER 

ILLUSTRATIONS, will be sent post-free; a SPECIAL FEATURE of this Catalogue bein 

the summaries of the plots of the various Works, by which the suitability of any book ag : 

special gift can be at once determined. A set of Illustrated Prospectuses, containing par. 
ticulars of **The Red Letter Library,” ‘‘Great Novelists” Series, ‘‘ Standard Two-Shilling 

Library,” and General Literature, will also be sent. 








“ Among the publishing firms that for many years have exhibited conspicuous enterprise in the production at this season of books whose authors aim 
appealing to the taste of young readers, a prominent place must be assigned to Blackie and Son.”—Daily J'elegraph, Nov. 22nd, 1904, at 
“No Christmas books are better assured of a warm welcome than those which issue from the famous house of Blackie and Son, which for go many y 
has provided young people with wholesome and stirring stories, The schoolboy knows by experience that the thick volumes with the familiar and distinct 
‘olivine’ edges, the clear type, the admirable illustrations, are books upon which he may safely reckon for hours of absorbed interest; and aterfamilias je 
search of Christmas presents knows equally well that his only difficulty will be one of choice among so much that is excellent.”—Church Times, Nov, 25th 1604, 
“‘ This firm maintains its reputation for the variety and excellence of the literary fare which it provides for the festive season.” ye 
—Westminster Gazette, Nov. 11th, 1904, 


G. A. HENTY’S LAST GREAT STORY. 
BY CONDUCT AND COURAGE. 


A Story of the Days of Nelson. Illustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 
“Ts worthy to rank with any of the long list of historical tales wherewith he delighted a generation of boy readers. The narrative never flags.”—Athenzy 
“ This is the last of the late Mr. Henty’s long series of stirring stories for boys—a series comprising more than fifty volumes—and it is one of his wen 
best. In his own way Mr. Henty has, perhaps, done more than any other writer to inspire the youth of these islands with admiration of pluck, daring 
resourcefulness in danger, manliness, and patriotism. We should also be inclined to say that he has taught them more real history than all th 
*crammers’ in the kingdom.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


TWO NEW BOOKS by HERBERT STRANG,..:c:... 
BOYS OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 


A Story of Spain and the Peninsular War. With a Preface by Colonel WILLOUGHBY VERNER, late Rifle Brigade. Illustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, BI 
Large crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. eer 


KOBO: a Story of the Russo-Japanese War. 
Illustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, B.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 
“In ‘Kobo’ Herbert Strang has provided much more than a good boys’ book for the Christmas market. Whilst readers of ‘Tom Burnaby’ will not 
be disappointed of an ample meal of stirring adventures and hard war fights, readers of a more serious turn will find an excellent picture of Japanese life 
and character, and a well-informed account of the battle of the Yalu, not to mention some vivid sketches of modern naval warfare.”—Athenzum, 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY CAPTAIN BRERETON. 
WITH THE DYAKS OF BORNEO. 


A Tale of the Head-Hunters. Illustrated by FRITZ BERGER. Large crown 8vo,cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


A HERO OF LUCKNOW. 


A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. Illustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, B.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 


BLACKIE’S BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 














BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE. , BY ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert). 
*,¢ . A e r\) 
THE TOWN’S VERDICT. [Illustrated Edition, |A GIRL’S IDEAL: a Story of a Fortune. Illus 
large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. trated by RB. Horr. Large crown 8vo, olivine edges, 5s, 
BY DOROTHEA MOORE. 
I HANT. 
BY BESSIE MARC GOD’S BAIRN: a Story of the Fen Country: 


HOPE’S TRYST: 2 Story of the Siberian Frontier. |“ “Sit v ica be Daun Tlanpy. Crowe See) clath el 
Tlustrated by H. RB. MittaRr. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. — FRESE SAARE. LE Sy CAS SEEN, Sek One, HOG, 





BY G. NORWAY. 
BY ELIZA F. POLLARD. A TRUE CORNISH MAID. Illustrated, cloth 
THE WHITE STANDARD: a Story of the extra, 2s. 6d. New Edition. ‘ 
Maid of Orleans. Illustrated by J. Jzet1t1coz. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d, Also New Books in 1s, 6d., 1s., 9d., and 6d. Libraries. 





BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


FIRST YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


A Haridsome Volume of 192 pages, including 36 Full-page Pictures in Full Colour, and over 100 Black-and-White Illustrations by the best Artists, Picture 
Boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

“ The colouring is mostly superb, and the black-and-white is so good that it is sure to be appreciated almost equally with the colour. Some of the pictures 
are deliciously comic, and all have that saving grace of human nature that so many serious pictures lack. The writing is terse and to the point; the list of 
contributors, which is a very long one, would guarantee its style.”’—Daily News. 


tes BLACKIE’S PICTURE BOOKS. 





By JOHN HASSALL. By CARTON MOORE PARK. 

THE OLD NURSERY STORIES AND RHYMES.| THE KING OF BEASTS. With 24 Full-page Colour 
98 pp., each containing a Colour Illustration by Joun Hassatt, Picture Illustrations and many Black-and- White Vignettes, Picture Boards, cloth 
Boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. back, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s. 

By HELEN STRATTON. By HARRY B. NEILSON, 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. With Cover} JOLLY JUMBO. _ With 24 Full-page Colour Illustrations 
and 30 pp. in Full Colour, and many Black-and-White Ilustrations by and many Black-and-White Vignettes, Picture Boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d.; 
HELEN Braarrom. Picture Boards, cloth back, 2s, 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. cloth, 5s. Also New Picture Books in 2s,, 1s., and 6d, Series. 





A BEAUTIFUL BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
By CHARLES ROBINSON and WALTER JERROLD. ’ 
THE BIG BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES. Selected and Edited by Water Jerroup. With 


Illustrations on every page in Colour or Black-and- White (nearly 400 in number) by CuartEs Rozinson. Large 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


«A sumptuously produced and altogether charming book....... The book is beautifully printed on fine paper, and the illustrations are singularly happy. The 
* Big Book of Nursery Rhymes’ is without doubt the finest work of the kind issued this Saesmag lag Daw el oo. Gazette, . ee 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Litd., have much pleasure in announcing that they are making a number of important additions to the Red Letter Library. 
LORD TENNYSON.—In Memoriam. Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. 
LORD BYRON.—Select Poems. Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS, 
GEORGE HERBERT.—Select Poems, Introduction by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
BOSWELL.—Johnson’s Table Talk. Edited, with an Introduction, by W. A. Lewis BETTANY, 
1s, 6d, net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 
MEMORIALS OF EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


By G. B.-J. With 41 Photogravures and other Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper, 30s. net. 


IMES.—"* Burne-Jones was a personality at once impressive and fascinating, beloved and almost worshipped by many friends; and to tell the story of his 
Pe the fall and authentic manner in which it is here told is, as it were, to bring a new and a wider circle one the charm,” 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK, 


THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: a Commentary. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. With 30 Photogravure Plates after Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL, and over 200 Illustrations in 


the Text by the Same Artist. 


In 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 21s, net. 


DAILY TELEGRA PH.—* Mr. Maurice Hewlett has produced, at last, the perfect guide-book for which many intelligent travellers have long been waiting, 


and the “_" 
. ” 
penions 0 a traveller in Tuscany. 


fact that his two graceful little volumes on Tuscany are full of entertaining and original reading is sufficient proof that a real contribution has 
to u domain of literature that has been more often attempted and more rarely achieved than any other...... ne can wish no more pleasant com- 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S NEW BOOK. 


THE SIN OF DAVID: 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


a Poetical Drama. 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. A, FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. In 5 vols, 8vo, Vol. 1, A—E, 21s, net. 


Twenty-five years having passed since the publication of the first volume of this standard Dictionary, the Publishers felt that the time 
had come for bringing it thoruughly up to date. New Composers, Artists, and Subjects had to be taken into account ; omissions and errors to 
be made good ; and the whole work to be reconsidered both as to plan and execution. The revision was entrusted to Mr. Fuller Maitland, who 
had already edited the Appendia to the original Dictionary under Sir George Grove's supervision. The New Edition will extend to five 
columes, of which the first is now ready, while the remainder will be issued at intervals of a year, so that the publication will be complete by 


FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET: 


Being the Life and Recollections of Sir JOHN R. ROBINSON, 
Compiled and Edited by FREDERICK MOY THOMAS, With Portrait, 8vo, 14s. net. 


the end of 1908, 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME 


As Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT, 
With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. In 6 vols, 


D’ARBLAY (1778-1840). 


With Preface and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
Vol. I, 1778 to June, 1781, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


Mr. MARRIOTT WATSON, in the DAILY MAIL.—“ To judge from the first volume of Mr. Dobson’s edition, it is likely to take rank as the standard 
edition, It should send pretty Fanry's admirers to her work again; and it should add to their company.” 





PROFESSOR DILL’S NEW BOOK. 
ROMAN SOCIETY FROM NERO TO 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 


By SamveL Dut, M.A., Author of ‘Roman Society in the Last Century 
of the Western Empire.” 8vo, 15s. net. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By JAMES 


Brrce, D.C.L. A New Edition, Enlarged and Revised throughout, with a 
Chronological Table of Events, and 3 Maps, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


_ EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Vol. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Joun Mortey. Globe 


8vo, 4s. net. 











VOL. VII. NOW READY. 
THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 

F ISH ES (exclusive of the Systematic Account of Teleostei). By T. W. 
Bringer, Se.D., F.B.S. FISHES (Systematic Account of Teleostei). By 
G. A. Boutencer, F.R.S. HMEMICHORDATA, By S. F. Harmer, 
Se.D., F.R.S. ASCIDIANS AND AMPHIOXUS. By W.A. Herpuan, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated, Medium 8vo, 17s. net. 


BY THE LATE 
E. A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. 


WESTERN EUROPE IN THE FIFTH 
CENTURY. 


An Aftermath. 8vo, 10s, net. 
WESTERN EUROPE IN THE EIGHTH 
CENTURY AND ONWARD. 
An Aftermath. 8vo, 10s, net. 
HARVARD LECTURES ON GREEK 
SUBJECTS. 


By S. H. Burcusrr, Litt.D., LL.D., late Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 








SIR WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, K.C.B., 


F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L., late Director of the Natural History Museum and 
President of the Royal Zoological Society. A Personal Memoir. By 
ee # Cornisu, M.A., F.Z.S. With Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 
s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—** The whole book is pleasantly written in a straightforward style. 
pro Furnishes an acceptable memorial of a noble Englishman,” 

NATURE.—“ The author is to be decidedly congratulated on the attractive 
manner in which he has laid before the public the main features of a yery 
interesting and highly successful scientific career.” 


WAYSIDE ETCHINGS. By Pamir Pnmort, 
A.R.E. A Series of Twenty Etchings bound in a folio volume, (heedege 
sday. 


FAMOUS FIGHTERS OF THE FLEET 


Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke in the Days of the Old Navy. 
By EDWARD FRASER. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


GLOBE.—“ A volume teeming with romance, adventure, excitement...... Mr. 
Fraser will command and hold the attention of the many readers who wil] 
follow his pages eagerly from cover to cover.” 


NEW WORK BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
THE POET’S DIARY. 


Edited by LAMIA. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s, 6d, 
By the AUTHOR of “ ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF ELIZABETH IN 
RUEGEN. 
With Map, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY : Lectures on 
HAMLET, OTHELLO, KING LEAR, and MACBETH. By A. C. 
Brapuer, LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net. [ Friday. 




















BY THE LATE LAFCADIO HEARN. 


JAPAN: an Attempt at Interpretation. Extra Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


Being the History of the Society for the Education of the Poor of Ireland, 
generally known as the Kildare Place Society, 1811-1831. By H. Kines- 
MILL Moore, D.D., Principal of the Church of Ireland Training College. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TEMPER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Clark Lectures given at Trinity College, Cambridge, in the year 1902-1903. 
By Barrett WENDEL, Professor of English at Harvard College. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 








THE DIARY OF A CHURCH-GOER. Crown 


8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 








late Rev. James Roprrtson, formerly Head-Master of Hailey Nt 
With Photogravure Frontispiece from a Portrait by the late 
Furse, A.R.A. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Vols. 
Pott 8vo, 2s. * net, Also in cloth elegant, gilt back and gilt top, 2s, 6d, net; 
t. 


ARACHNIA : being Occasional Verses. By the 
ollege. 





imp leather, gilt back and gilt edges, 3s, 6d. ne 
POEMS 


OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


Chosen and Edited by Witt1am M. Rossetti. With Portrait, 


LONDON LYRICS. By FRrepdericK Looxur. 


Lampson. With a Preface and Notes by Austin Dosson. [Deo, 16th, 





*,* MACMILLAN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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MR: MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


SOSSSOOS SOOT POSS SOSOSOSOS OSS OSOOOOS 


4 NEW AND BEAUTIFUL COLOUR-BOOK, 


ON THE OLD ROAD THROUGH FRANCE TO FLORENCE. 


Reproductions in Colour of 48 Water-Colour Sketches by A. H. HALLAM MURRAY 
With Text by H. W. NEVINSON and MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, Medium 8vo, 21s. nett, 
Also an Edition of 150 Copies on Large Paper, containing the Plates printed before those of the ordinary Edition, 42s, nett, 


“ Mr, Hallam Murray's magnificent sketch-book.”—Court Journal, 


“ The book is altogether a notable one.” —Westminster Gazette, 





Ls 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


With Photogravure Illustrations, in 9 vols. demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. nett each. 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 3 vols—THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols—JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 vols 
No uniform Edition of Motley’s Historical Works has ever existed in England, and for many years past the original Library Editions of the earlier works 


have been completely out of print. 





JAPAN IN THE BEGINNING 
OF THE 20th CENTURY. 


Compiled by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce in the 
Japanese Government, Demy 8vo, 25s. nett. 


THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
PAINTERS. 


An Acoount of the Liverpool Academy from 1810 to 1867, with Memoirs of 
the leading Artists. -By H. C. MARILLIER, Author of “Dante G. 
Rossetti: a Memorial,” &c. With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. nett. 


INDIAN ART AT DELHI, 1903. 


Being the Official Catalogue of the Delhi Exhibition, 1902-1903. By Sir 
GEO. WATT, C.LE., M.B., C.M., &c., Director. The Illustrative 
Part by Percy Brown, A.B.C.A., Assistant-Director, Medium 8vo, 
12s. nett. 


SUN-BABIES. 


Studies in Indian Child Life. By CORNELIA SORABJI. With Illustra- 
tions, square demy 8vo, 6s. nett. 














A GIFT-BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


TALES OF A POULTRY FARM. 


By CLARA D. PIERSON, Author of ‘‘ Among the Farmyard People,” 
&c. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 





SOME ENGINEERING REMINISCENCES. 


RIVER, ROAD, AND RAIL. 


By FRANCIS FOX, Memb. Inst, Civil Engineers. With Illustrations, 
large crown 8vo, 8s, nett. 
“A really charming dissertation on the lighter side of engineering......The 
book is full of entertainment.”—Morning Post. 


THE CULTURE OF FRUIT TREES 
IN POTS. 


By JOSH BRACE. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 5s. nett. 


« A practical and useful book, embodying the author’s experiences of the 
cultivation of fruit by the orchard-house system.”—Country Life, 





THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. 


Translated into English Verse by Lord BURGHCLERE. Feap, 4 
10s. 6d, nett. [Just Published” 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, HIS 
FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 


By the late CHARLES I. ELTON, M.P. Edited by A. HA 
THOMPSON. With a Memoir of the Author by ANDREW Lane 
Demy 8vo, 15s. nett. m 
‘“We know of no book save only Madden’s ‘Diary of Master William 
Silence’ which illustrates the works of Shakespeare with equal charm and 
ingenuity.” —Spectator, 


HONORE DE BALZAC: 


His Life and Writings, By (Miss) MARY F. SANDARS, With Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 12s, nett. 

This is the only Life of Balzac written in English or French since the 
appearance of the famous ‘‘ Lettres 4 I’Ktrangére.” The work contains much 
additional fresh information, derived from unpublished letters, concerning 
Balzac’s mysterious personality. 











A CHEAP EDITION OF A CHARMING BOOK, 


BETWEEN THE ACTS. 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON, Author of “The Plea of Pan.” Square 
demy 8vo, 6s. 





SKETCHES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


IANTO THE FISHERMAN. 


By ALFRED W. REES. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, nett, 

“* We would add to our opinion that this is the best book of its sort that we 
have read, the prophecy that it will remain the best...... ‘Tanto’ should be 
found on the same shelf as Walton and Jefferies.” —Outlook. 


THE ETERNAL SAVIOUR-JUDGE. 


By the Rev. J. LANGTON CLARKE. With a Preface by the Rev. J. B. 
ILLINGWORTH, D.D. Demy 8vo, 9s. nett, 








INNOCENTS’ DAY ADDRESSES. 


Delivered in Westminster Abbey. By the late Very Rev. GEORGE 
GRANVILLE BRADLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to Queen Victoria. With Portraits and Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo, 6s. nett. 








as - NOW READY.—The DECEMBER Issue of 


SCHOOL: 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND PROGRESS.: 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. Demy 4to, 6d. nett. 
CONTENTS: ; 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD’S BILL. By the Rev. J. B. Patox. 


THE USE OF MODELS IN MATHEMATICAL TEACHING. By E. M. 
LanG_er. 


CRITERIA IN THE SELECTION OF HEAD MASTERS AND MISTRESSES. 
By G. A. CuristTian, B.A. 


OUR LEADERS. XII. Dr. Richard Busby. With a Portrait. 
THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Prof. Sadler’s Liverpool Report. 


QUALITY: NOT Quanrirr. Mr. Sadler and Richard Muleaster. By 
Prof, Fostzsn Watson. 





THE TEACHERS’ FORUM. Wanted: a New Renaissance. By E. M, 
Witmort-Buxton. 


NATURE STUDY. Bird and Tree Day. By J. A, Owzn, 

RURAL SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. By J. C. Mvp. 

GERMAN LETTER. Women at the German Universities. By Dr, 
Otto W. Brrer. 

HOW THE ACT WORKS. Berkshire; Kent. 

REVIEWS, 

MINOR NOTICES. 





Mr. Murray’s Illustrated Christmas List is Now Ready, and will be sent Post-free on Application. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W 
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From MESSRS. DUCKWORTH § CO/S LIST. 





~on—er— 


A Book of the Season. 


Full of Good Stories. 


The REMINISCENCES of an IRISH LAND AGENT, 
Being those of SAMUEL M. HUSSEY. 


Compiled by HOME GORDON.  Boyal 8vo, with 2 Photogravures, 12s. 6d. net. . 


«Wherever you open his book you will find a good story or a flash of wit.”—Daily Mail. 
“Racy and discursive. Intensely interesting. Mr. Hussey’s entertaining gossip gives a truer picture......than any more serious 


history.’—Pall Mall Gasette. 


«4 more vivacious, candid, or indiscreet recital we have seldom encountered. A human document, a storehouse of anecdote 


snd of shrewd obiter dicta. Very entertaining book.”—Spectator. 


These vivacious memoirs of “the best-abused man in the three kingdoms,” as Mr. Hussey has been called, are being read 
everywhere. His book is full of good stories; it gives a vivid picture of Ireland in the nineteenth century, as seen from the land- 
Jord’s point of view—an uncommon one. And it contains reminiscences of Froude, Lord Morris, Lord Kenmare, as well as of every 


[ord-Lieutenant and Chief Secretary for the last fifty years, 





THE PURPLE LAND. 


THE PURPLE LAND. 


By W. H. HUDSON, Author of “Green Mansions.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“THIS ENCHANTING ROMANCE, EXTRAORDINARY CHARM. A MORE ROMANTIC RECITAL OF ADVENTURE 


Jt WOULD BE DIFFICULT TO IMAGINE. 


“HAS NO COMPETITORS AND NEED FEAR NO RIVALS.”—Spectator, 


THE PURPLE LAND. 





A BOOK FOR BOYS—AND GIRLS. 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. (New £uition.) 


B E VI S : the Story of a Boy. Introduction by E. V. Lucas. Frontis- 


piece and Picture Cover, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“As a book for boys ‘Bevis’ stands alone in its blend of joy in the open air and understanding of boy 
nature. All is brave—the sailing, the making of the gun, the desert island, the camp, the meditations beneath 


the stars.” 


BEVIS. 


BEVIS. 


BE V.L.&. 


“A book for boys who are still boys, and also for boys who are masquerading as men and fathers and 
stockbrokers, but at heart are boys none the less.”—[See Introduction by Mr. E, V. Lucas.] 





AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR. By RicHarp 


Jzrverizes. Crown 8vo, 6s. New Edition. 


“Whata treat is here! Amaryllis in the old farmhouse kitchen seems to 
us one of the best things of the kind Jefferies did.” —Saturday Review. 





“Evidently Messrs. Duckworth have a gift for discovering seriousiy clever 
young writers.” —Daily Mai 


THE DARK SHIP. By the Author of 


“A Magdalen’s Husband.” 
THE DARK SHIP. By Vincent Brown. Crown 
8vo0, 6s, 


“ A noteworthy novel. An advance upon the author's first book because it 
is more mellow, more tolerant, and exhibits a greater sureness of touch. 
Full of ability.”—Daily Mail. 





A NATURE STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. From 
the German of Carové. Retold by Saran Austin, With Illustrations by 
Pavut Henry. Square 12mo, Is. 6d. net. 


A NEW EDITION of THE ROADMENDER 
by Micuae. Farr.ess, is now issued bound in limp green leather, 3s. 6d. 
net, This is the Fifteenth Impression of the book, which is now pub- 
lished in three different styles, at the prices of 2s. 6d, net, 3s, 6d. net, and 
5s. net. Illustrated. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS’S NEW BOOK ON ANIMAL LIFE. 


THE WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS. With 


upwards of 50 Illustrations by Cuarnies Livingston But. Large crown 
8vo, 6s. net, 
These stories of animal life stand out as sincere, truthful descriptions of the 
—T bo ae of primeval forces, and the savage instincts of the beasts 
of the forest. 





SIX NOTABLE BOOKS ON ART. 


ITALIAN MEDALS. By ©. von Fasriczy. 


Translated by Mrs.Gustavus W.Hamitton. With Notes by G. F. Hr, 
of the British Museum, Small 4to, 42 Plates, 10s, 6d. net, 


MEDIAEVAL ART, A.D. 312-1350. 


By W. BR. Letnany. With 60 Plates and many Original Drawings by the 
Author. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


VERROCCHIO. By Mavp Crorrwew. With 


50 Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE ROMNEY. By Lord Ronatp 


SuTHERLAND GOWER. Many Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone, 
4to, £3 3s, net. 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI. By Juni Cartwricur 
—_ Ady). With 80 Dlustrations and 2 Photogravure Plates, 4to, £1 1s. 
ne’ 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF CLASSIC 
CHRISTIAN ART. By Jean Pav Ricuter and A. Camerom TAYLor. 
With 20 Coloured Plates and 148 other Illustrations, 4to, £5 56, net. 





RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. By E. S. P. 
Harnes, late Scholar of Balliol College. Tall crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
A psychological study, in which is attempted a general survey of the 
varying phases of religious persecution, 





REVOLUTIONARY TYPES. By I. A. Taytor. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Striking portraits of a number of historical figures. - 
When it is said that they include John Pym, George i n, and 

Benedict Arnold, an idea can be formed of the divergent types. 





Ask your Bookseller to show you any of these Volumes. 





DUCKWORTH & CO. 3 Henrietta Street. Covent Garden. 
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THE 
MAMMALS OF CREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND | *** 
Natural By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 6 6 9 
Vol, I. of this Sumpiuous Work is now ready, Orders received net 
History for the Set of Three Volumes only, P 
“It is the ‘magnum opus’ of modern natural history.”—Daily Mail, ach 
“This is unquestionably the most sumptuous work concerning the vo 
' British fauna that has ever been published.”—Daily Chronicle. ad lume 
THIRD IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
LIFE & LETTERS OF M CREIGHTON | ,,, 
By His WIFE. 
With 8 Portraits (4 Photogravures) and 3 other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, net 
“ We will only add that Mrs. Creighton could have raised no better memorial to her 
husband than this book. It is the portrait not of a dignitary but of a man, truly and 
tenderly presented, but always living and characteristic.”— Westminster Gazette, 
Biography i ana 
By JOHN OCTAVIUS JOHNSTON, M.A., 
Principal of Cuddesdon College. 15 0 
With a Concluding Chapter by the LorpD BisHoPp oF OxFoRrD, net 
With 5 Illustrations (4 Portraits), 8vo. 
“ We have what we want, and very little that can be dispensed with, in a single volume 
of 400 pages—a model of biographical discretion.” —TZimes, 
FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. ] ; 
SECOND EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 
After Drawings by GEORGE S. ELGOOD, R.I. 220 
Gardening With Notes by GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
; 50 Coloured Plates, royal 4to. Prospectus with Plate sent on application. net 
“It is a very timely joy that Miss Gertrude Jekyll and Mr. G. S. Elgood, R.I., have con- 
spired to give us, now in the winter of the gardener’s discontent. It needs not to say 
that when these are the conspirators, and the subje~t of their conspiracy the representa- 
tion of gardens, the result cannot fail to be a pure delight.”—Country Life. 
TWENTY-FOURTH THOUSAND, 
A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF HENRI QUATRE. 
Romance 6 0 
By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
“Tt is a breathless chronicle of danger, love, generosity, and vengeance, a trophy 
of imaginative strength and refinement, and a novel scarcely surpassed by any of its 
predecessors from the same pen.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
Fairy , 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 6 0 
Tales With 8 Coloured Plates and 42 other Illustrations by H. J. FORD. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
“ A delightful book and admirably illustrated.”—Spectator, 
Nursery With 29 Coloured Plates by FLORENCE K. UPTON and Verses by BERTHA UPTON. 6 0 
Pictu res Oblong 4to. 
“For the appreciation of the purely humourous and grotesque in pictures, commend us 
to the ‘Golliwogg’ series.’— Westminster Gazette. 
*,* AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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—— 


Mr. 


Edward Arnold’s New Books. 





THE REMINISCENCES OF 


sIR HENRY HAWKINS 


(BARON BRAMPTON). In 2 vols., 30s. net. 


GHOST STORIES <. ANTIQUARY. 


By MONTAGUE RHODES if AMES, Litt.D., 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, 





GUARDIAN.—" We do not hesitate to say that these are among the best ghost 
stories we have ever read ; they rank with that greatest of all ghost stories, Lord 
Lytton’s ‘ The Haunted and the Haunters.’” 


MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. By Sir Henry 
Seron-Karr, C.M.G., M.P. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
12s. 6d. net. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Singularly waried and exciting.”” 


THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA. By G.D. 
HazzLEDINE. With Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A really fascinating book.” 


SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT IN POR- 
TUGAL. By Giteert Watson, Author of ‘Three Rolling-Stones in 
Japan.” With gna Illustrations from Drawings by Gilbert James. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 

DAILY MAIL.—‘‘A book that can be placed side by side with any of Mark 

Twain's ‘ Tramps.’”” 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By A. ©. 


Forsrs, Lecturer on Forestry at the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle, lately Forester on the ee of Bath’s Longleat Estate. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
FIELD.—“ We believe that it will jbe regarded generally as a welcome 
addition to the country house library.’ 





SOCCCOCOe 


THE 


lmrieine : Japanese War. 


UP TO LIAO-YANG., 


By THOMAS COWEN. 


With striking Illustrations and numerous Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. net, 
TIMES.—* This book is worth reading.” 


MR. F. C. GOULD'S NEW BOOK. 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1904 


By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 


Super-royal 4to, 6s. net. Also an EDITION DE 4 of 100 Large-Paper 
Copies, numbered and signed, £2 2s. ne 


EDWARD AND PAMELA FITZGERALD: 


Being some Account of their Lives compiled from the Letters of those 
who knew them. By GzeraLp CamPseLL. Demy 8vo, with numerous 
Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 
IRISH TIMES.—‘ This is the best work on the home life of the most 
popular of Irish rebels with which we have come into contact.” 


PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY. By 
~~ Somers, Large crown 8vo, with Photogravure Ilustrations, 
7s 

WORLD.—“ Mr. Somers’ inimitable genial manner is so effective that the 


reader is continually delighted.” 
STUDIES IN VIRGIL. By T. R. Grover, 
Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John’s College. Cambridge, Author of 
** Life and Letters in the Fourth Century.” Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Glover has achieved a real triumph; he 
sends his readers away longing to take up their Virgil again.’ 


JERUSALEM: UNDER THE HIGH 


PRIESTS. By Epwrnw Bevan. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ECONOMIC METHOD AND ECONOMIC 
FALLACIES. By W. W. Caruize, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Evolution of 
Modern Money.” Demy 8voe, 10s, 6d. net. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE CELESTIAL SURCEON. 


By F. F. MONTRESOR, 
Author of ‘‘ Into the Highways and Hedges,” ‘‘ At the Cross Roads,” &c. 


GUARDIAN.—“‘In ‘The Celestial Surgeon’® Miss Montresor is at her best. 
The character-drawing, as is usual with the writer, is excellent; the characters are 
all living, human beings, neither too good nor too bad for every-day life.” 


THE RAMBLING RECTOR. 


By ELEANOR ALEXANDER, Author of “Lady Anne’s Walk,” 





ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—‘‘So excellently well written, humorous, and 
well thought out.” 


THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE, 
Author of “The King with Two Faces,” 


SPECTATOR.—“ All who are able to emancipate themselves sufficiently from 
the tyranny of circumstance can hardly fail to recognise the charm of this 
delicately fantastic melodrama,” 


PETER’S PEDIGREE. 
By DOROTHEA CONYERS, Author of ‘‘ The Boy, Some Horses, and a Girl.’ 


Illustrated with Thumb-nail Sketches by Nora K, SHELiErY, 
DAILY GRAPHIC,—“ A capital little tale.” 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. By A.| THE LATE DEAN HOLE’S|THE SPORTSMAN’S 


HartsHorne, F.S.A. With 70 Tinted Plates, 
and several hundred Illustrations in the Text, 
Super-royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 


HARROW SCHOOL. 


E. W. Howson and G. TownseND WARNER. 
Illustrated by Herbert Marsuau. Large- 
Paper Edition, £3 3s. net. 


FAMOUS 


LADY ANNE’S WALK. By Exzanon| *% 


WORKS. LIBRARY. 


Edited b ee Edited by a ae Sir nee Se 
1te WELL, Bart. - issue, in andsome 

y A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the volumes, of ‘certain; rare and entertaining books on 
Very Rev. S. Reynotps Hoxie, Dean _ of | Sport. 


Rochester. Illustrated. Presentation Edition, Library Edition, 15s. a volume, Large-Paper 
with Coloured Plates, 6s.; Popular Edition, | Edition, £2 2s. a volume. 


1, T. SMITH’S LIFE OF A FOX. (1.-P. Edition 


ALEXANDER, ar Illustrations, A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN only.) 


large crown 8vo, 7s. 


WAGNER’S HEROES. By Coy- 3s. 6d 


nna Pa ae Illustrated by H. GRANVILLE THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. 


Popular Edition, 6s. 


WAGNER’S HEROINES. By Cov- 


stance Maup. Illustrated by W.T. Maun. 5s. A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 
By ‘“Oxonran” (Dean Hole). Illustrated by 
Joun Leecu. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE 


SUDAN. By Sir Ruporr Suatin Pasna, 
K.C.M.G. Translated and Edited by Sir F. B. 
Wiveate, K.C.M.G. 6s. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Vis- 


count Mitner, High Commissioner for South 


PHASES OF MY 


i ith additional chapt marisi 
Ceri oi a a eter od Lleveuts | SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 


By the late R. W. Lz Faxv. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AND THE GARDENER, Popular Edition, 


Very Rev. Francis Picov, Dean of Bristol. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


COL. THORNTON’S SPORTING TOUR. 
THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. By Cosmo- 
POLITE. 


BERKELEY’S REMINISCENCES OF A 
HUNTSMAN. 


SCROPE’S ART OF DEERSTALKING. 
NIMROD’S THE CHASE, THE TURF, AND 
THE ROAD. 


a PS PS wb 


a AND NIGHTS OF SALMON 
LIFE. By the} WEMORIES OF THE MONTHS 


(First, Second, and Third Series). By the 
Right Hon. Sir Hersert Maxwett, Bart., 
M.P. With Photogravure Illustrations, ele- 
gantly bound, large crown 8vo, 3 vols. (sold 
separately), 7s. 6d. each. 











*.* Mr, Edward Arnold’s ILLUSTRATED LIST OF NEW AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS for 
1904-5 is now ready, and will be sent post-free on application, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD. 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


LORD COLERIDG 


(LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND). 
Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 2 vols., with Portraits, 30s. net, 


TIMES.— Lord Coleridge was certainly one of the most versatile and brilliant men of his time, and his character 
and career are adequately reflected in this most valuable biography.” 


THE PRIVATE LIVES OF WILLIAM II. AND HIS CONSORT. 4 
Secret History of the Court of Berlin. From the Papers and Diaries, extending over a period beginning from 1888 to th 
Spring, 1898, of a Lady-in-Waiting on her Majesty the Empress Queen. By HENRY W. FISCHER. Sxconp Iupressioy, 
10s. net. i 




















JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE. 4 Survey by its Highost Authorities, Third 


Impression. Edited by ALFRED STEAD. Large 8vo, 20s. net. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* An autobiography of a nation.” 





KING LEOPOLD’S RULE IN AFRICA. By E. D. Moret. With Ilus. 


trations and Maps, 1is. net. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.— Mr. Morel has written a big book which may be regarded as the complete history 
and exposure of the Congo Free State.” 





IVAN THE TERRIBLE. [From the French of K. Watiszewskr by Lady Mary 
. 14s. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ M. Waliszewski has presented us with by far the best book about ‘ Grozny,’ as the 
Russians call him, which has so far apyzared in English.” 


THROUGH THE UNKNOWN PAMIRS (VAKHAN AND _ GARAN). 


By 0. OLUFSEN. With 60 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 15s. net. 
THE ACADEMY.—“ It is a good story well told, of immense pluck, endurance, and fortitude.” 








AFTER WORK: Fragments from the Workshop of an Old Publisher. By Epwarp 
MARSTON. With 24 Full-page Portraits, 10s. net. 


DAILY EXPRESS.—“ Mr. Marston has succeeded in producing a work which every book-lover should read.” 





MEMOIRS OF A GREAT DETECTIVE. Incidents in the Life of Jonn Witson 


MURRAY. With Portrait and Facsimiles, 10s. net. 
‘GLASGOW HERALD.—“ These diverse and thrilling stories drawn from Murray’s experiences constitute a series 
of realistic narratives.” 


SEVEN YEARS’ HARD. By Ricaarp Fres. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—* Other men knew the East End of London, but none have shown us the heart of that mass of 
strenuous toilers so plainly as he has.” 


HIS YOUNG IMPORTANCE. By Ratrex Haronp Breruerton, Author of “The 


Child Mind.” 6s. 
Mr. Bretherton’s studies of children are extraordinarily clever, and in this new collection there is no falling of from 
the standard of “The Child Mind.” 











HEINEMANN’S FAVOURITE CLASSICS. 
Completion of 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. In 40 vols., cloth gilt, £1 net the set; 
limp leather, gilt top, £2 net the set. With Introductions by GEORGE BRANDES, and Photogravure Frontispiece to 


. each volume. 
Separate volumes, 6d. net in cloth each vol., 1s. net in leather each vol. A cloth box and also a bookshelf in preparation. 


Mr. A. C. SWINBURNE writes :—“ Your most beautiful little books...... Mr. Watts-Dunton desires me to say how 
thoroughly he agrees with my est imation of their unrivalled beauty.” 





THE DEFINITIVE EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF COUNT TOLSTOY. 
WAR AND PEACE. Vols. IV., V., and VI., 7s. 6d. each vol. Translated from the 


Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* It only remains to give the highest possible praise to Mrs. Garnett for her therough 
and excellent translation.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS AT BATH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. | 


By A. BARBEAU. With a Preface by AUSTIN DOBSON. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. Also an 
EDITION DE LUXE, with extra Plates, limited to 50 copies, £2 2s. net. 2 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* A work of intense interest and outstanding brilliancy. M. Barbeau’s work blends 
all the attractions of history, anecdote, word-painting, and criticism.” 


THE STORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES. An [Illustrated 


Record. By S. REINACH. From the French by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. With nearly 600 miniature Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


Sa Er E 

FRENCH SONGS OF OLD CANADA, (Chansons de |’Ancienne France.) 
Pictured by GRAHAM ROBERTSON. An exquisite Album of Coloured Plates, with the Old Music, Folio Picture Boards. 
This Edition is limited to 350 copies. 31s. 6d. net. 


GAINSBOROUGH, AND HIS PLACE IN ENGLISH ART. By Sir Wattze 


ARMSTRONG. Profusely Illustrated in Half-tone and Photogravure, 15s. net. 
GUARDIAN.—“ A more acceptable present for any person of artistic proclivities it would be hard to find, for Sir 
Walter Armstrong is as delightful a writer as he is an accomplished critic, and his work is splendidly illustrated, and 
mshrined in a setting worthy of its author.” 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 


Vol. I—THE BOOK OF SONGS. Vol. II.—NEW POEMS, and ATTA TROLL. 5s. each, 
Also the PROSE WORKS. Translated by C. G. Lznanp. In 8 vols., 5s. each. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 
THE GOLDEN HEART, and other Fairy Tales. By Viorzr Jacos. With 16 Ilus- 


trations in Black and White, and Coloured Frontispiece, by May Sanpuzrm. 65s. net. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Mrs. Jacob clearly possesses the gift of writing fairy tales which will charm young people...... The 
tales are beautifully illustrated.” 


THE BOOK OF INDOOR AND OUTDOOR GAMES. With Suggestions 


for Entertainments. By Mrs. BURTON KINGSLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE WONDERFUL STORY OF HENNY PENNY. Pictured in Colour by 


W. D. ADAMS. Small 4to, ls. net. 
A DOG DAY. By Watrer Emanvet. Pictured in Colour by Ceci, ALDIN. 2s, 6d. net. 
PUNCH. —“ Lifelike and charming.” 
TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
GODFREY MARTEN: Schoolboy. By Cuaries Turney. 5s. 


GODFREY MARTEN: Undergraduate. By Cuartzs Turuey. 5s. 


MR. MARRIOTT WATSON, in the DAILY MAIL: “No book I have read since ‘ Tom Brown’ is comparable 
with Mr. Turley’s ‘ Godfrey Marten.’” 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 


By HALL CAINE. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ In truth a notable novel and a work that may certainly rank with the best 
of recent fiction.” 
































Jack London- - - - THE SEA WOLF. 


Frank Danby - - - BACCARAT. 

Baroness von Hutten - - PAM. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes - ~ THE HEART OF PENELOPE. 
Norma Lorimer - - - ON ETNA. 


1.00r INDIAN NIGHTS. 

- THE TRANSGRESSION OF ANDREW VANE. 
- THE EAGLE’S SHADOW. 

- “JENA” OR: “SEDAN”? 

- THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. 


Sarath Kumar Ghosh - 
Guy Wetmore Carryl 
J.B. Cabell - - = 
F. A. Beyerlein - - 
W. Somerset Maugham 
Dolf Wyllarde - - 
Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 


CAPTAIN AMYAS. 

A LADDER OF SWORDS. 
Evelyn Underhill - THE GREY WORLD. 
Ezra S. Brudno - - - THE FUGITIVE. 

The Earlof Eliesmere' - ~ - MRS, PETER LISTON. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA: 2a Biography. By SmpNey 
Lez, Editor of the “ Dictio: of National Biography.” NEW, REVISED, 
and CHEAPER EDITION, ith Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, 

crown 8vo, 6s, 
*,* Also the FOURTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION) of the Original 
Edition, with Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By Srpnzyr Lee, Editor of the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” 
FOURTH EDITION. With a Portrait of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the 
Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, 
profusely Illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c., 16s. ; 
and the STUDENT'S EDITION, with Photogravure Plates and 4 Full-page 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. By A. Conan 


Dore. ee, Revised, Enlarged, and Completed Edition. 
NINETEENTH IMPRESSION, comprising over 67,000 copies printed. 
With Maps, large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE NONJURORS: their Lives, Principles, and 


Writings. By the late Canon Overton, D.D., Author of “ The Church in 
4a “The Anglican Revival,” &. With a Frontispiece, demy 
VO, 


A SEARCH forthe MASKED TAWAREKS. 


By W. J. Hanpine Kine, M.RB.A,S., F.B.G.S, With 41 Illustrations and 
a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


A NATURALIST IN THE GUIANAS. By 
Eveeve Anpri, F.R.G.S., M.S.A., F.Z.S. With a Preface by Dr. J. 
Scott Keutre, Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. With 
2 Coloured Plates, 32 Illustrations, including 2 Portraits of the Author, 
and a Sketch Map, demy 8vo, 14s, net. 


CHOTA-NAGPORE : a Little-known Province of the 
Empire. By F. B. Braptry-Birt, B.A.Oxon., F.R.G.S.,1.C.8. With a 
Map and 40 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

SIR HENRY WENTWORTH ACLAND, 

Regius Professor of Medicine in the 
Bart., K.C.B., F. R.S., University of Oxford. A Memoir. 
By J. B. Attar, Barrister-at-Law, late Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford, 


Author of ‘‘ Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellenborough in 1814,” 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. By 


RK. Boswortn Smirx, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Assistant Master at Harrow School, &. SEVENTH EDITION. 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s, 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER 


By Mrs. A. Murray Smitu (E. T. Bradley), Author of 
ABBEY. * Annals of Westminster Abbey,” &c. THIRD EDITION. 
With 25 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY. By 


JosrrxH McCazse, Author of ‘‘ Peter Abelard,” “Life in a Modern 
Monastery,” &c, NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By S. G. Tatuen- 


tyre, Author of ‘‘The Women of the Salons,’”’ Author with Henry Seton 
Merriman of ‘The Money-Spinner and other Character Notes.” With 
2 Photogravures and 16 Half-Tone Blocks, 2 vols, large crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE: its Peoples, History, and 
Products. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.1., C.L.E., LL.D. THIRD and 
STANDARD EDITION. With Map, demy 8vo, 28s, 


THE NEW NATION. A Study of the Australia 
of To-day. By Percy F. Rowranp, Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BRIDGES. Vol. 1.-V. Small crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY IN 
THE ENGLISH TONGUE. Eiited by the Rev. 
and T. W. Rotzestox. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By 


Dr. G. G. Gervixus, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated under the 
Author’s Superintendence by F. E. Burnett. With a Preface by F. J. 
FurnivaLl. SEVENTH EDITION. 8vo, 14s. 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. By 


the late Sir James Firzsames Steruen, K.C.S.L. SECOND EDITION, 


with a new Preface. Demy 8vo, l4s. : 
THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. By the 


late Joun Appincton Srmonps. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 
7 vols. large erown 8vo, £2 12s. 6d. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY 
AND GREECE. By the late Jonn AppineTron Symonps. 


8 vols. large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. each, 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS _IN 
THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 2 Jor Anorarox 
CHEAPER EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A THIRD POT-POURRI. By Mrs. C. W. Earte. 
SECOND EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 
POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. 27th Edition. 





THE BIOGRAPHICAL  EDITIO 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, "i 


me vols, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

is New and Revised Edition comprises additional i ‘ 
Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived fren qu Ritheria 
Original MSS. and Notebooks; and each volume includes a Memoir in . 
form of an Introduction by Mrs, Ricamonp Ritcuts. the 


*«" The Thirteen Volumes are also supplied in 
gilt ton es ppl , set cloth binding, 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE 
LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, 
EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. et rol 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in set cloth binding, gilt to; ete 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Introductions to the Works are sy 
ae ¥ 57" eyo blogs ~ * Introduction and Notes to Mm 
askell’s ‘‘ Life o rlo ronté ’’ by Mr, Clement K, 
eminent Bronté authority. r &. Seogtan, te 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, li 
cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION. 9 ont 
small feap 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls, 6d 
per vol. ; or the set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s, 6d, ‘ 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. Avrnor’s 
Epition. In 12 vols. With an Introductory Preface and 2 Photo 
gravure Illustrations to each volume, large crown 8vo, 6s. each net. 

*,* This Edition of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s Novels is limited to 1,000 

first volume of each set being signed and numbered, and the ob my » 

sold separately. The Author's future work will, in due time, be added to the 


edition. 
ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE 


CHEAPER EDITION. Edited and Annotated 
WORKS. AUGUSTINE BrreeELL, K.C., and Freperic C, oh 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontis. 
piece to each volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
_ *,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS 
in 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in Sets, £4 5s.; or the volumes bound separately, 
5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION in 8 vols. on India Paper, price 
2s. 6d. net each in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. Or the 8 vols. in a gold. 
lettered case, 22s, 6d. net in cloth, or 28s. 6d, net in leather, 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S 
POETICAL WORKS. CHEAPEE_EDITION. In 1 


vol., with Portrait and a Fac. 
simile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.” Large crown 8vo, 
bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 58, each: 

And the POCKET EDITION in 3 vols. on India Paper, 2s. 6d, each net in 

limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS.  Unirorx 
EDITION. Each volume Illustrated by a Vignette Title-page. 10 vols, 
large crown 8vo, 6s, each, 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uvirorm Eprtuoy. 
7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth, 

*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or 

cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols, 

small feap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per volume; or the 

set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 14s. 


WORKS BY THE LATE SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
THIRD and REVISED EDITION. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 

THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, !BART., K.C.S.1, a 
Judge of the High Court of Justice. SECOND EDITION. With 2 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 

AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, AND OTHER ESSAYS. NEW and CHEAPER 
EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOURS IN A LIBRARY. REVISED, REARRANGED, and CHEAPER 
EDITION. With Additional Chapters, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 6s, each. 

LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. With 2 Steel Portraits. FIFTH EDITION 


Large crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical Theory as Modified by 
the Doctrine of Evolution. Demy 8vo, 6s, 


WORKS BY THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND RELIGION. POPULAR EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MIXED ESSAYS. POPULAR EDITION. Crown vo, 2s, 6d. 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA. POPULAR EDITION, with a Preface, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

GOD AND THE BIBLE. A Sequel to Literature and Dogma. POPULAR 
EDITION, with a Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM, with other Essays. 

EDITION, with a Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

CULTURE AND ANARCHY. POPULAR EDITION, with a Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

IRISH ESSAYS, and Others. By Matraew Arnotp. POPULAR EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERATURE. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ON TRANSLATING HOMER. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. POPULAR EDITION. : Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Crow> 


POPULAB 


By Marttuew ARNOLD. 





MORE POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN, 6th Impression. 


MATTHE7S, fduv’S NOTE-BOOKS. By the Hon. Mrs. WopsHovss. 
With ortrait. Second Impression, Small crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 





Catalogue post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 








E : ” 
Sy historian, and the journalist. 


7 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


NZUM.—‘We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the literary 


In One Volume of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth; or 32s. net in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX and EPITOME. sipney tee. 


Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER in the ‘‘SPHERE.”—‘‘I recommend everyone SPECTATOR.—‘‘ This EPITOME will su 


and more than supply, 


ply, 
to buy who has not money or room enough to possess the complete | the place of the ordinary ‘biographical dictionary.’ It is far 
0 


work. I ” 
e of them. 
OT ARDIAN.—"* This is really a great book in itself, a marvel of 


neg ld have this volume in | more copious, even in its abridged form, than any we know of. It 
Thad half-a-dozen houses I wou is not every house that ean afford, or ever Yibr. 
accommodate, the sixty-six volumes of the DICTION » but this 


that can 


marvel of usefulness ; few volumes indeed in a library | May be welcome anywhere." 


vatain. 50. varied and ample a store of knowledge made service- 
able for everybody's need. 





WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘A volume of the highest practical 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—“ An independent work of biographical | utility.....We have tested the work by several consultations, and 


w 
ether work of the kind.” preface. 


hich, in comprehensiveness and detail, far surpasses | have found it answer exactly to the excellent plan outlined in its 


ore. —Copi the “INDEX AND EPITOME” in the alternative bindings can be seen at the principal Booksellers in London and in tha 
——%, Prospectus of the “INDEX AND EPITOME,” and of the “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” 


will be sent on application. 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. By Andrew Lang, 


With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ All of Mr. Lang’s fourteen instances are excellent ‘mysteries,’ and such as 
attract the curious or speculative mind.” 


THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES. By General 
James GRANT Witson, Author of “The Life of General Grant.” With 2 Photogravures, 50 Page 
Illustrations, and numerous Illustrations in the Text, and including many Portraits of MR. 
THACKERAY. In 2 vols. comprising over 800 pp. small demy 8vo, 18s. net. 5 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ General Wilson’s volumes will be a boon to all admirers of a great Englishman 


and a great writer.” 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WALTER 
COTT. By Mrs. Hueuss, of Uffington. Edited by Horace G. Hurcuinsoy, With 3 
Ss : Portraits and a Letter in Facsimile, small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
ily Chronicle.—‘‘ Au extremely interesting volume.” 
aaa Poste Mrs, Hughes’ Recollections are delightful.” 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY GREVILLE. 


THIRD SERIES. By Avice, CoUNTESS OF STRAFFORD.  8vo, l4s. f ; 
Spectator.—‘ Entertaining and good-humoured....... The book is full of wise judgments and curious 





eTruth.—"* Excellent reading from the first page to the last. There are many very good and quite new 
stories about well-known people.” 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. By Lady Broome, Authoress, as Lady 


Barker, of ‘‘ Ribbon Stories,”’ ‘‘ Stories about——,” &e. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 
Daily Mail.—* Most interesting...... The Memories are delightful reading.” 


THE CHURCH IN MADRAS. With 33 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
21s. net. Being the History of the Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action of the East India Company 
in the Presidency of Madras in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By the Rev, Fran 
Penny, LL.M., late Chaplain in H.M.’s Indian Service (Madras Establishment). 


TRAGIC DRAMA IN AESCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, AND 
An Essay. By Lewis CampsBett, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Glasgow, 
SHAKESPEARE. Hon. D.Litt. Oxon., Emeritus Professor of Greek at the University 
of St. Andrews, &c. Large post Svo, 7s. 6d. 
Scotsman.—‘ Full of ripe learning, and well-weighed opinions.” 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ART. By Dr. WiueLm 
Liizxe. NEW EDITION. Edited, Minutely Revised, and Largely Rewritten by RUSSELL StuRais, 
A.M., Ph.D., F.A.I.A., Author of ‘‘ Dictionary of Architecture and Building,” ‘‘ European Archi- 
tecture,” &c. In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, copiously Illustrated, 36s. net. 


THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. 


By Joun Appinaron Symonps, NEW EDITION. Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 


THE COMMANDER OF THE ‘HIRONDELLE.’ By W. H. 


FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Anthor of ‘‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,” ‘‘How England Saved Europe,” 
&c. With 16 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. , . . 
British Weekly.— All who wish to give some boy happy hours should note against Christmas this 
pretty and well-illustrated book, And let them read it for their own pleasure before giving it away.” 


Severe 
FROM THE LAND OF PRINCES. By GaprieLLe Festina, 
Author of “John Hookham Frere and his Friends,” ‘‘Unstoried in History,” &. With an 
Introduction by Sir Grorce C. M. Brrpwoop, M.D., K.C.LE., C.S.1., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Guardian.—“ A very admirable and most readable work.” 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN AMERICAN FAMILY. 
With an Introduction by Miss Lucy W. Baxter, and Original Drawings by W. M. Tuacxeray. 
Small demy 8vo, 6s. net. : . : , ‘ 

From the Academy Prize Review, November 19th.—‘‘ A piece painted alive out of Thackeray's career.” 


RETROSPECTS. First Series. By Writ1Am Knicut, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in St. Andrews University. Small demy 8vo, 9s. net, — 
Punch.—“ An interesting book....... Through a long and distinguished career Mr. Knight has enjoyed 
the advantage of intimate acquaintance with many eminent men,” 





NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 


JULIA. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “The Dear Irish Girl,” “The 
Honourable Molly,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Week’s Survey.—‘ Here is Mrs. Hinkson quite at 
her best...... The book cannot fail to charm.’ 

Daily Telegraph.—*‘ Katharine Tynan can always 
be depended upon for telling an engaging love story.” 


A LADY IN WAITING. 


BY THE 


Hon. Mrs. ANSTRUTHER, 
Author of “ The Influence of Mars,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Guardian.—“' An unusually good book. Mrs. 
Anstruther knows how to observe, and how to 
show us what she has observed.” 

Illustrated London News—‘‘The Hon. Mrs. 
Anstruther writes delicately....... She understands 
her sex, and can use her knowledge with a smiling 
discretion.” 


RING FROM JAIPUR. 


4 
FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of “The Rose Garden,” “ Contra- 
dictions,” ‘‘ Near Neighbours,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Athenewm.—* A pleasing and well-written novel 
of military life in India...... Miss Peard has written 
no more interesting and convincing novel.”* 


Bystander.—‘‘ A striking novel which will’ be 
widely read.” 


THE TRUANTS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 
Author of “ Miranda of the Balcony,” 
“ The Four Feathers,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ A thoroughly good piece of 
work. The story is interesting, and admirabl 
worked up. The characters are well described, 
and the style is forcible and direct.” 


THE LAST HOPE. 


By H. SETON MERRIMAN. 
THIRD EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

_ Westminster Gazette.—‘‘In characterisation ‘ and 
invention, and in the charm that holds us through- 
out to the very last line of the story, we ‘do not 
think ‘ The Last Hope’ is excelled by any previous 
novel of his, excellent as some of these are.” 
NOTE.— Mr. MERRIMAN’S FOURTEEN 
NOVELS are published uniform in style, binding 
and price, andthus form a COLLECTED EDITION 





of his WORKS, 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of their BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF SHELLEY. Including materials nevep beforg 


printed in any Edition of the Poems. Edited, with Textual Notes, by THOMAS HUTCHINSON, M.A. Demy 8vo, with the Bodleian Pp, 
mo "i dae = Handwriting, cloth boards, uncut, paper label or gilt-lettered, 7s. 6d. net; vellum back, cloth sides, gilt top, medallion on aida ad 
. 6d, ne 


THE OXFORD DANTE. Tutte le Opere di Dante Alighieri, nuovamente rivedute nel testo 


dal Dr. E. MOORE: Con indice dei Nomi Propri e delle Cose Notabili, compilato dal PAGET TOYNBEE. Third Edition rdinar: 
on Oxford India Paper, 8s. net. Pita! ™* Y Paper, 68, net, ang 
Miniature Edit‘on, on Oxford India Paper, 3 vols. in case, 10s. 6d. ; and in leather bindings. 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. Translated into English Prose by H. F. Tozer, MA 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by Mrs. Pacer Tornsex. In 16 vols, 


Special Limited Edition, of which only a few Copies remain, demy 8vo, on Hand-made Paper, £16 net in boards; in 8 double vols. 
India Paper, 17s. net per double volume ; in 16 vols. crown 8vo, on ordinary paper, 6s. net each. : [Vols IX.EID. just pont 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE, A.D. 1250-1900. Chosen and Edited by 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 1,096 pp. In two editions, crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. (Ninth Impression); fcap. 8vo, on Oxford India P 
gilt top, 10s. 6d. (Eighth Impression). Also in leather bindings. ? , ; *per, cloth extra, 


THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG. By Francis Turner Patcrave. Sixteenth 


Thousand, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; on Oxford India Paper, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; and in leather bindings, 


LA LIGNEE DES POETES AU XIX° SIECLE: being an Anthology of Modern French 


Poetry. By CHARLES BONNIER. Demy 12mo, on Hand-made Paper, in various cloth bindings, 3s, net. 


SELECTED DRAWINGS FROM OLD MASTERS IN THE UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, 


AND IN THE LIBRARY AT CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. Parts I. and IL, each containing 20 Drawings exactly Rep1oduced in Chromo-Collot 
Chosen and Described by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A. Extra imperial folio, £3 3s. net each. Pe. 
[After the publication of Part IV. the price of the four parts will be raised.] 


THE VIENNESE PERIOD: Vol. V. of the ‘‘Oxford History of Music.” By W. 4. 


HADOW, M.A, 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA, from B.C. 600 to the Muhammadan Conquest, 
including the Invasion of Alexander the Great. By VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., M.R.A.S, With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 14s. net, 

INDIA. By Col. Sir Tomas Hoxpica, K.C.M.G. (“ Regions of the World” Series.) Large 
8vo, with Maps and Diagrams, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MOSCOW EXPEDITION. Extracted from Thiers’s ‘Histoire du Consulat et de 


YEmpire,” Vol. XIV. Hdited, with Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by HEREFORD B. GEORGE, M.A. With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
[Immediately, 


A PLEA FOR THE HISTORICAL TEACHING OF HISTORY. An Inaugural Lecture 


delivered on November 9th, 1904, by C, H. FIRTH, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 8vo, paper covers, 1s, net, 


GEOMETRICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY: being an Elementary Treatise on the Method of 


explaining some of the Theories of Pure Economic Science by means of Diagrams. By H. CUNYNGHAME, C.B., M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net, 


THE FACE OF THE EARTH (Das Antlitz der Erde). By Epvarp Svzss, Professor of 


Geology in the University of Vienna. Translated by HERTHA B. C. SOLLAS, Ph.D., Heidelberg, under the Direction of W. J. SOLLAS, Sc.D, 
LL.D., M.A., Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford. With a Preface written specially for the English Translation by Prof. SUESS. Vol, L 
Royal 8vo, cloth, with 4 Maps and 50 other Illustrations, 25s. net. 


ECCLESIAE OCCIDENTALIS MONVMENTA IVRIS ANTIQVISSIMA. CANONVM ET 


CONCILIORVM GRAECORVM INTERPRETATIONES LATINAE. Edidit CVTHBERTVS HAMILTON TURNER, A.M. Fasc, I., Pars IL, Nicaeni 
Concilii Praefationes Capitvla Symbolvm Canones, demy 4to, stiff covers, £1 1s. 


ALISO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
HYMNS BY HORATIUS BONAR. Selected and Arranged by his Son, the Rev. H. N, Bonar, 


With a brief History of some of the Hymns, a Photogravure Portrait and Collotype Facsimiles of the original MSS, of 5 Hymns, 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


BUNYAN.—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Demy 8vo, printed on Superior Thick Rag. 


made Paper. With 25 Illustrations by Gzorcr CrurxsHank, a Life of Bunyan, General Index, and Index of Scripture Texts. Bound in art cloth, with 
a Special Design in gilt on the Cover, 4s. Specially suitable for Prizes and Presentation. 


THE FLORIN SERIES OF 
STANDARD OXFORD EDITIONS: POETRY AND PROSE. Crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 
gilt lettered on side and back, 2s. per vol. ; or in leather bindings, from 3s. 6d. Printed on Oxford India Paper, from 5s. per vol, 


List of the Volumes. 
e.—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (Cruikshank’s Illustrations).—Boswell’s Johnson (2 vols.)—E. B. Browning.—Burns.—Byron.— 
Laneifiew.- Milton. Scott.—Tennyson.—Whittier.—Wordsworth. 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON, complete in One Volume, on Oxford India Paper, extra feap. 


8vo, cloth, 5s. net; or in leather bindings, from 6s, 6d, net; or in 2 vols., cloth, 3s, net per vol. ; or in leather bindings, from 4s. net per vol, 


CASA GUIDI WINDOWS, and other Poems. By Etizasera Barretr BRrowninc. 32mo,: 
printed on Oxford India Paper, bound in superfine cloth gilt edges, with a Portrait, 3s. 6d. Also in straight grain roan, rutland, half-calf, tree calf, 
and Turkey morocco. , " 3 A , : 

; 1 iously published, ‘‘ Aurora Leigh, and other Poems,” comprise the complete Poetical Works of Mrs. Browning. 
This work and the volume previously p . [Oxford Miniature Poets, 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SENECA. Rendered into English Verse by Etta Isapen Hanns, 


Ph.D. (Yale). Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


MANZONI’S THE SACRED HYMNS [GLINNI SACRI] and THE NAPOLEONIC 


ODE [IL CINQUE MAGGIO]. Translated in English Rhyme. With Portrait, Biographical Preface, Historical Introductions, Critical Notes, and 
Appendix containing the Italian Text. By Rev. J. F. BINGHAM, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 12s. net, 


FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. A Tragedy. By Sitvio Petiico. With Portrait and Illustra- 


tions, Translated in English Verse, with Critical Preface and Historical Introduction. By Rev. J. F. BINGHAM, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 8s. net. 
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